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I F threads and tlimms, because a rimple 

I stoty of this uiized divme and human 

K weaving we call life, wherein are 

threads, lives lying evenly along the 

loom, and made secure and perfect with 

a filling ; wherein are also many thrams, 

ids broken, or dropped midway, of reach- 

g but unfinished lengths beyond the web. 

Wherein the fabric seems bo often faulty ; 

where mnch seems lost, left out, or wrongly joined ; where 

correspondence is delayed, and fall-matched beauty missed; 

where colours are confused; where the pattern, being vast, 

may never quite tmroU to earthly vision ; where Patience 

heepa her foot opon the treadle, and Faith must stand, 

witii fervent eyes, beside the springing shuttle, knowing 

of breadths that shall ba woven by and by ! 



TO THE ENGLISH READER. 



OFFEB yon here a breath from oar 
New England hills. A sketch, as re- 
gards the stoiy-vehicle for the thought 
t aims to cany, of simple home and coun- 
ty life among us there. 
It is not without timidity that I do so. 
i nerer thought, in writing it, that it 
d fore so far. But friends who, like mj- 
self, have delighted in the genial atmosphere 
of books that tell ub of your home life and ways, — that ring 
upon the old chorda of kinship between ns, and stir to 
pleasure with a touch at once of strangeness and familiar 
a3rmpathy, — have thought this might bear with it, perhaps, 
a aimUar charm to you. I cannot tell bow this may be ; 
but if it have in it anything of truth or human experience, 
there is neither &r nor near to these. They shall reach 
strugbt to heart and souL 

In this trust, then, at last, it comes to yon, across the 
■ommer sea. Uay it find kindly summer fortune I 

A. D. T. W. 
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THE GAYWORTHYS, 



CHAPTER I. 

DB G&TWOBTHY'a WOHEN-FOLEB. 

pou ever ent strawberry Bhortcake? If oot, I 

1 afraid I cannot put yon in the vav of that 

delight, further than to tell you that it is a 

r delicious mystery of cuiein& known amone 
certain dwdlers in certain hill counties oi 
I New England, where the glorious scarlet 
. berry blushes indigenous and prufaae ^1 
over pasture slopes and mountain-aides at 
the early outburst of the short and fervid 
summer. A mystery, the manner of whose 
compounding is a grand maaonic secret among 
the skilful and initiated few ; for it is not 
every farmer's wife or daughter, you must 
know, who has passed that high degree which entitles her 
to oul her neighoours together for such annual regale and 
morreL 

I can tell you this, only : that on the June day where- 
from I date this stoir, in the great, snowy-clean, pewter- 
shining kitchen of the Gayworthys, solemn preparations 
were toward ; that on the bnsad dresser stood a large pan, 
heaped high with the glowing fruit; wherefrom the whole 
house was redolent of rich, wild fragrance ; that beside it, on 
either band, wruted.. in plentiful supply, Dour of the whitest^ 
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and cream of the yellowest ; and that, somehow, by a deft- 
putting of this and that together, the mighty result was to 
come. • 

Huldah Brown stood, bare-armed and Waiting, before the 
w-hole, and looked calcuUtingly upon the gathered material 

" It 's an awful lot, to be sure, out then they'll every soul 
of 'em come, from all p'ints o' the compass ; and when tney 're 
scalt and mashed, they do s'rink down !" 

HuldaJii's utterance must stand, in all its horrible ambiguity, 
as to who or what was to be '* scalt and mashed." I may not 
venture to throw light on one point, lest I trespass, with un- 
warranted illumination, upon another. 

" And there 's a manifest providence comin' across the chip- 
yard !" 

The ''manifest providence" was a sharp-nosed, little, elderly 
woman, in a striped sun-bonnet, with a three-quart tin paU 
full of strawberries, which she changed from one hand to the 
other, wearily, as she came up to the open door. 

" Miss Vorse !" cried Huldah, from the stair-foot, "I b'lieve, 
my soul, we hain't got berries enough, arter all !" 

"You don't think it, Huldah !" came back in a short ex- 
plosive consternation. 

" Well, I do, then ! " returned Huldah. " And here 's Wid- 
der Horke jest comin' along with a pailful. I call that clear 
luck!" 

" See what she asks for 'em. I '11 be down in a minute." 

Huldah Brown knew very well at which end to present a 
suggestion. The way to bring people to your own conclusion 
is, to give them, not your last thought, but vour first. Huldah 
startled her mistress with the self-same doubt that had startled 
herself, and then brought forward the " manifest providence." 

Up-stairs, in the white bedroom, were gathered the four 
ladies of the house : or, in country parlance, "All Dr Gay- 
worthy's women-folks," Mrs Eeuben Gair, Mrs Prudence 
Vorse, and the two young unmarried sisters, Joanna and 
Rebecca. 

I mention first Mrs Reuben Gair. Because, though she 
cannot claim the precedence of seniority, she holds the 
stronger right of paramount importance among the sisters ; 
and is at this moment the centre and oracle of their group, 
as they stand, leaning eager faces in between the white fes- 
toons of dimity, about the great, old-fashioned, high-posted 
bedstead, whereon lie i^nfolded and displayed certain pur- 
chases, which the city lady has from time to time been com- 
missioned by letter and pattern to make, and upon whose 
fashion and quality she enlarges with all the eloquence of § 
perfect i^u-fait-isn^, 
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Mrs Beuben Gair came up from Selport two days since, 
for her yearly summer visit in Hilbury. And so the Hil- 
bury season has begun, and the Gay worthy s are giving tbeir 
first summer party, and strawberry shortcake is the chief 
nominal attraction ; while *^from all p'ints of the compasn 
they 'U be sure to come," although there were no shortcake 
at all, since Mrs Beuben will be to be seen, in her new, 
brigh^green silk, of the freshest Selport style, and every 
soul (feminine) will be enabled to go home, having taken 
mental measurement and specification thereof, and knowing 
precisely the number of breadths in the skirt, and the width 
of the seven little " crossway " ruffles that garnish it. 

The Gay worthy sisters have made an early toilette, and 
the house is in early festival trim, and there has been ample 
time for the production and discussion of the long-expected 
fineries. 

Mrs Vorse, or " Sister Prue,*' is a woman of five-and-thirty, 
who looks to have taken life hard. She made '^ no great of 
a match " some fifteen years ago, and has come back within 
the four last past, to keep house for the old doctor, who is 
her stepfather onlv — her mother, his second wife, having 
been a widow, with this one child — while her young halt- 
sisters have been away at school. Her son, Gershom Vorse, 
then a boy of eight, came with her, and here they still abide, 
greatly to the comfort of the worthy doctor, whose house- 
hold Prudence guides in the true spirit of her name, and to 
the welcome enfranchisement of Joanna and Rebecca ; not al- 
together, either, to the dissatisfaction of Mrs Reuben, notwith- 
standing that tne sisterhood between them is one of courtesy 
and association only, Mrs Gair, although the younger, being 
the child of the first Mrs Gay worthy; and thus, as she 
could not help remembering, at times, with a certain touch 
of jealous restlessness, as connected with the present, and au 
as certain, but half-examined complacency as regarded the 
contingencies of the future, " really no relation at all.'' 

"A double family of girls was quite enough, in all con- 
science ; and then there was Prue's great boy ! " 

Very clumsy and ill-judged, to be sure, this latter circum- 
stance, on the part of Prue ! 

The world, as I have intimated, had been hard work for 
Prudence Vorse. Things had not fallen in comfortably or 
fortunately for her, as thejr do for some. She had had ten 
years of trying at life which was not life. If she wanted 
anything; every nerve was to be strained to get it. The 
people a^Dout her, instead of being helps to her wishes, were 
60 many obstacles for her to overcome. She had always 
t)^n beading straight against a stone wall \ the more, be- 
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cause it had never been in her nature to take any circuitous 
wa^. Her face had got a hard directness and determination 
in it, so. Her Yoice had laid aside its softer modulations, 
and taken a short, strong, uncompromising tone. Her look, 
her movement, her whole bearing, had a searchingness, a 
promptness, a decision, almost aggressive in them. 

Many a woman hardens^ or sharpens, through the opposing 
or grinding of unkindly circumstance, who else might have 
been gentle, restful, round with grace in soul and lineament, 
through nestling lovingly among loving influences. Ah, 
well. Qod sees ! 

Mrs Gair, on the contrary, has been one of those for 
whom all things smile; who have the world on their own 
terms, who have always pleasant weather for their pleasant 
plans, and timely tempest to make impossible that which 
they may not care to do. ThisL at least, was the look her 
life wore to others; she herself knew her own unsatisfao- 
tions, as we all do : whether hers were noble or ignoble dis- 
contents, mav be snown as we shall turn the coming pages. 
Hiere are only five years between her and her step-sister, as 
they stand there together ; the one in her glistening sum- 
mer-bright robes, fresh and new as the new leaves of June ; 
with round fair face, unlined by any perplexity;, and hair 
untouched of autumn, dressed fearlessly in the simple style 
of the time; the other in her well-kept dress of not too 
costly black, having that air of unxiseaneM which a black 
silk dress, produced only on state occasions, may keep 
through wnatever vicissitudes of passing fashion and fading 
gloss — new always in its owner's idea, however shabby it 
may come to be to eyes of others ; cappy head dress, that, 
although it is to the regularly constituted cap what spring 
eye-glasses are to spectacles, yet is, like them, the begin- 
ning of an acknowledgment, and the face that tells its ten 
years' story, as I have hinted; — who could have believed 
m but that five years* difference ? 

Joanna and Rebecca are young; wearing the look that 
early girlhood wears— unwritten of any past — expectant of 
all future possibilities. What need to describe them) 
Bound, laughing, and fair, the one ; sli^t, brown, delicate, 
serious-eyed, the other; — that is alL The years of their 
lives, perhaps the pages of this story shall -develop or con- 
tradict whatever prophecy you may read in two such faces. 

Meanwhile, this sketch of the four is but a dafinierreotype 
flashed in an instant; the instant wherein Widow Horke 
still pauses upon the door-stone, and busy Huldah Brown, 
who, you may be certain, will not wait there long, yet 
^ingers at the stair-foot 
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And Sister Prae smooths her new cap that has been brushed 
a little away by the cotton fringes of the bed-hanffings, and 
hastens down-stairs with a great white apron tied on over 
the best black silk, and sleeves turned up, to su;)erintend 
the strawberrjr shortcake ; and Mrs Benbeia, craving help 
of her young sisters, lays shawls, and muslins, and riobons, 
and patterns, carefuUv back into the great travelling trunk, 
whicn, being locked, sne plunges into the far recesses of the 
dark narrow closet that runs oack between the two cham- 
bers their full length, lest half Hilbury may get accidental 
glimpse, or confidentially crave full sight of these new 
summer things that have come from Selport 

^'You're tired, I guess 1** says Huldah Brown to the 
widow, as Mrs Vorse comes down the stairs. 

''Tirod !" answers Widow Horke, emphatically, ''I'm all 
gone, I don't know where ! " 

*' Walk in and sit down," says the quick, smart voice of 
Prudence Vorse, " while Huldah measures the berries. 
Three quarts 1 I don't want more 'n two. They 'd be clear 
wasted. I guess Mrs Hartshome'll take the other. Teu 
cents ! I haven't paid but six this week past." 

So 8i)eaking, Mrs Vorse led the way, pail in hand, across 
the kitchen toward the dresser, by the end of which, with a 
voluminous sigh. Widow Horke sank into a seat. 

'^ They're worth that to me," pleaded the latter, with a 
low whme, the diminuendo of her sigh. 

Mrs Vorse turned short round, and pushed the pail toward 
her across the comer of the board. 

"Very well, then," was the prompt decision, "the best 
thing you can do is just to take 'em right home and eat 
'em. They won't be so valuable to anybody else, at that 
rate." 

Mrs Horke laughed faintly, as literallv at her own ex- 
pense. "You're allers jest so queer," she said. "Well, 
seein' it's you, I s'pose I must let you have 'em." 

" Just as you like. Six cents is a fair price.'* And Mrs 
Vorse went over into the pantry, where she kept odd change 
in a blue mug, and brought back presently the twelve cents, 
and something besides wrapped in a brown paper. 

" That *11 help out your supper," said she, never minding 
that the plumcake was worth nve times the difference in the 
disputed price of the strawberries. Mrs Vorse was not 
stingy ; but she had certain rules which she never let her- 
self off from. She might give away, but she never would 
pa^ an exorbitant price. She had an uncompromising sense 
of justice, which carried itself out into the least details. 

" Sarah Gair 1 " she cried sharply, as a child of seven, 
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sashed, pantaletted, and bronze-booted, running in before 
Mrs Reuben, and across to the tempting dresser, straight- 
way ** thrust in a thumb and pulled out a plum'' from 
Widow Horke's tin pale, — " if you want strawberries, take 
'em out of the puddm' dish! They're paid for, and those 
ain't ! " And she deliberately put a berry from said pudding 
dish back into the paiL 

"Lord 'a massy !" ejaculated the widow, laughing genu- 
inely this time, with a double tickle of Mrs Prue's oddity, 
and the aroma of plumcake, "if anybody ever heerd the 
like ! You do heve the singl'rest notions, Mis' Vorse ! " 

" So it seems to me," remarked Mrs Reuben Gair, as the 
strawberry-picker took up her pail and departed acrQSS the 
chip-yard, "And they don't appear always to be quite 
consistent. Didn't I hear you beating the poor woman down 
in her price a minute ago 1 " 

" That 's just where tne consistency is," retorted her step- 
sister. "Right's right, either way. She may be poor," 
continued Mrs Prudence, " and she may be a widow woman ; 
and she may be rheumatic, winters ; and she may live alt 
alone, down there by Qibson's clearing ; but that ain't any 
reason she should put it all on to the price of a mess of 
strawberries. When I give, I give ; and when I buy, I buyj 
—Sarah Gair ! " she cried again, suddenly, to the small, 
starched, ribboned, and berumed creature, who by this time 
was peeping in furtively at the pantry door, within which, 
on the ample shelves, stood the whole bountiful variety and 
array of country delicacies that were to sustain the ancient 
honour of the Gayworthy table. " Don't you make up your 
mind to spongecake from the beginning, this time, and eat 
live pieces, as you did at the Fairbrothers' ! " 

The child drooped down from head to foot, from her glad 
eager attitude, in a moment, and a shame, that only rebuked 
childhood knows, dceaming of bought more shameful than 
the present fault whereof it stands convicted, rushed over 
her, not and scarlet. 

"Mrs Fairbrother asked me," she murmured faintly, "and 
ma won't let me eat plumcake." 

" If Mrs Fairbrother asked you five times, three times you 
should have said, * No, I thank you.' " 

" But," persisted the culprit, more confidently now, feeling 
suddenly to have the great angel, truth, upon her side, " she 
asked me if I vxmted some more, and I did !" 

Aunt Prue was silent. 

" You should have said, * No, I thank you,' all the same," 
admonished the mother. " It wasn't polite." 
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'< Polite ! " cried Aunt Prae, aside. '* Better tell her not 
to be greedy." 

" And what do you suppose all those people think of you 
now]'' ': 

Mrs Gair flung this last shaft— a great battle*aze of 
world's opinion against a mere -gnat of transgression — ^and 
then the two grown women forgot the whole matter in five 
minutes, and the child crept out, and sat upon the door- 
stone, and felt her small pride mished, and her character 
stained for ever. The strawberry party—4it least it seemed 
so at this moment — ^was well spoiled now. 

So, in our clumsv recklessness, we deal with souls ! 

Only the dock always grows beside the nettle. It is Qod 
who takes care of that. Aunt Rebecca, in her white dress, 
with her pure identic young face, came out to the door-stone 
and stood behmd SaraL 

The pleasant south wind was blowing through the great 
maples that stood in a row between the road and the chip* 
yard ; the scent of early roses came up from the low flower 
garden, to which a white gate and a few rough stone steps 
led in and down straight opposite the door. Farther on, 
beside the drive that wound with sudden slope around the 
garden, to the right, toward the great bams, stood the long 
trough, hewn from a tree-trunk, and holding clear cold water 
that flowed incessantly into it through a wooden duct, of 
halved and hollowed saplings, leading from a spring in the 
hillside, away up behind the hous^ Here a yoke of tired 
cattle were dunking, — ^the ploughboy standing patiently 
beside ; close by the ^eat creatures' heads, upon the trough-' 
rim, perched tearless chickens, dipping their yellow bills ; 
and underneath and around, in the merry, unfailing puddles, 
splashed and quackled the ducks. The bright June sun, 
genial, not scorching, hung in the afternoon sky. There 
were birds in the maple trees, and the very grass about the 
door-stone was full of happy life. But upon all, through 
troubled eyes, looked a little tender human soul, that had 
felt a pain. 

« What is it, Say 1 " 

Say turned round at the gentle voice, and nestled her,face 
against the folds of the white dress. 

" I ate all spongecake for my supper at Mrs Fairbrother's," 
she murmured, hke a penitent at confessional, whispering 
into priestly ears the avowal of a deadly sin. 

" And that was ] " said Aunt Bebecca. 

"Greedy. Horrid." So far she spoke from sentence of 
others, out of her shame ; and then something in herself re- 
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belled at her own words, and she added with sudden defiance, 
"But I don't see why. There was plenty of it, and they 
asked me." 

" Plenty for vou, dear. But if everybody else had wanted 
all spongecake r' 

Sarah saw the selfishness then, and there was no answer 
for her to make. She dropped, wretchedly, back into her 
self-KSontconpt again. 

"I wish/' said the child, impulsivelv, "that I was a chicken, 
only a little yellow peeping chicken, like those down there." 

"like that one, running away to hide under the fence, 
with a barley-corn in his mouth 1" 

"Oh, dear!" This soiil that had been bom into the 
world, and had had its tiny experience of the evil, might 
chafe in vain. She could see nowhere her escape, not even 
into chickenhood had that been possible. 

" Not that way," said Rebecca, more to her own thought 
than remembering the child. " Only toward Qod." 

" We must azk, Say, to have the selfishness taken from us. 
And we must try to give up. We can't turn into chickens, 
even if that would do. But we can grow — ^to be angels. 
This one, little fault may make you better all your life. 
And," she added, with a delicate heart-instinct, "nobody 
will ever remember it." 

Say's face changed. She had passed through, in these few 
moments — ^sensitive children do, in a strange undreamed-of 
way, in these their little experiences — an epitome of the 
grand spiritual experience of human life ana of the world. 
All things great are in all things little. Law comes with its 
rebuke — ^its fruitless shame for what is past ; gospel with 
its word of mercy for what has been, its hope for better 
things to be. Aunt Frue was condemnation. Aunt Re- 
becca was redemption. The child loved the saintly young 
girl, at that moment, as men loveiheir Redeemer. 

She might overlive it. then : even this terrH)le misde- 
meanour of the spongecake. " Nobody would remember it." 
The words were a balm like that which comes to us grown 
iiinners with God's words, — " I have blotted out thy trans- 
gre^ions : I will not remember thy sins." 

Say slid her little hand into Aimt Rebecca's. 

" Let me stay by you at tea-time," she whispered. 

" Why, auntie ? " she cried, suddenly, with altered tone, as 
for the nrst time she lifted ner eyes fully to the kind face 
that looked down upon her. " You had your hair in those 
pretty puflfe, where are they ?" 

" I brushed them back again." said Aunt Rebecca, (][uietly. 

This young girl of nineteen had renounced her vanity, so. 
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She had seen in her glass that her face was very prettjr, set 
in its glossy frame of smoothly banded loeks ; and lest she 
riiould remember it to her spiritual hurt, — ^lest she should 
so, thinking of self, forget her Lord,— she had put them 
back, and chosen to wear only her usual and unnoted look 
today. 

Moreover, the Reverend Gordon King was to be of the 
strawberry party. 

I do not say that puffs are sinfuL I dq^ not say that Qod 
forbids a simple joy in the beauty that He gives. I only tell 
you what this young creature, true to her own conception of 
dutv, did. 

Rebecca Gktjrworthy was growing into the character that 
primitive New Enji^land influences, and almost there alone, 
devdop from certain naturea Out of these by-places, where 
the Puritan air still lingers-— out of these Betmehems, slow 
of growth, perhaps, but the less tainted, come souls that 
rule,— that walk sternly over self, — ^that cnoose the thorns, 
— ^that take up their cross daily, giving up their own work 
to do that of the Lord Christ. Taught from infancv that 
no church or outside ark is to save them ; that no cabalism 
of words said over them is to bring them necessarily into 
the kingdom of heaven : admonished of the spiritual birth 
— ^warned of the sfjirituai death ; set searching, each soul for 
itself, what this birth may mean — how salvation from this 
death be won ; the thoughtful earnest spirit wrestles and 
reaches till it lajrs hold of sainthood. 

A fugue of voices from within called Rebecca at this mo* 
ment Flour and cream and fruit had been carried away. 
The hour had come for laying the long table in the great 
front kitchen, the only room in the farm-house which might 
afford space for the expected guests at a real, comfortable, 
sit-down tea-drinking, whereat alone might strawberry short- 
cake be fittingly enjoyed. At other times, the Qayworthy 
ladies knew well how to order and preside over the state- 
liness of the formal *^ handing- round in the best parlour. 
To-night was high festival, where mere gentility took second 
place. 

The wide fireplace was garnished with greenery, and the 
flames that ordinarily poured upward through its capacious 
outlet were kindling unwontedly in the out-room, where 
Hnldah Brown was already mixing and rolling, ana would 
shortly be '^scalding and mashing/' — ^high-priestess of the 
mighty mystery that she was. The dresser held now the 
wi ie tray, laden with rare old china cups and saucers and 
p'Ates; teanots of the same, tall, slender, quaint, long- 
spouted) high-handled j little pitchers, with the " long ears'' 
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that shall for ever be memorialised, while little human re- 
ceptacles with the like appendages continue to be ; all these, 
and many of them ; for m the days and regions of notable 
personal housewifery, and neat-handed Huldahs helping, 
grandmothers' treasures of porcelain gathered and came 
down, with neither nick nor oreakage, to second and third 
generations. Alas, for the days that have been, and shall 
be jio more for ever 1 

The monstrous linen-chest that stood in the great kitchen- 
chamber overhead had deUvered up its most voluminous 
naperies to shroud the extended board, whose construction for 
the occasion, since no guest shall have need to spy, we neither 
need pry into, nor explain. There was a sweet, nameless, 
delicate fragrance in the air, as the pure white folds were 
shaken out, such as is breathed only from old presses and 
quaintbureaus, and great chests like this that had held these, 
wherein women of the old time, who set store by their fair 
linens and delicate laces, and silken heirlooms of taffeta and 
brocade, kept daintily, with bits of musk, and sprigs of 
lavender, such wealth of house and wardrobe. 

Eebecca was summoned to assist in the spreading and 
placing. An hour hence, and the early country party would 
have assembled. 

Sarah Gair stayed outside, waiting to see what Gershom 
Vorse, coming up toward her from the orchard gate, with one 
of the farm men, might be going to do. 

" Eben is going to feed the pigs now. Say ! Come— out 
into the shed-chamber, and we '11 call 'em in ! " 

Say sprang down from the door-stone at that eagerly, and 
skipped, in a dainty way, turning out the toes of her new 
bronze boots, over the bit of grass plot that lay between her 
and the wide open door of the great wood shea. 

Gershom came up with a certain contempt in the tread of 
his stout country shoes. 

" I forgot you were all dressed up, and * toes in position,' " 
said he. 

Say had before this offered to teach him the small begin- 
nings that she herself had made in the sublime art which 
includes " deportment." 

" That isn't a bit of matter," returned the straightforward 
little lady, not accepting the sarcasm, and picking her way 
among the scattered chips and litter along the shed, with a 
continued conscious pleasure — tte pleasure of using pretty 
things— in each separate planting of the trim, golden-gleam- 
ing little feet. " It 's as nice out in my play-parlour as it is 
in Aunt Prue's best room. Besides, my dollies want to see 
me by this time." 
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The shed-chamber was a clean-floored room, rongh-beamed 
and small-windowed, at the farther end of the building. 
One window opened on the ^ard, toward the house, and 
the other overlooked the pig-pen and pleasanter things 
beyond. Through the midale of the floor came up two 
square, box- like constructions— open conduits to the troughs 
beneath. 

And this *' play-parlour," as Say called it, was a really 
pleasant place. To a child, a bit of paradise roughly boarded 
in. Here, in any weather. Say could come and amuse her- 
self with ner grand china-closet of broken bits — ^luckily fur 
the children, common ware did get fractured now and then — 
ranged along the ledges in one comer ; decorate the brown 
unpianed walls with boughs of green and wild flowers, or 
gay coarse garden blossoms, that she had " leave to pick ;" 
admonish and discipline, dress and array her indefinite family 
of corn-cob children, and, above all, when everyi^hing else 
sated, stand at the pi^-pen window, and look out over the 
green meadow stretchmg toward the bit of oak-woods that 
skirted the opposite boundary of the wet land with their 
green mystery, which nobody but the pigs ever penetrated, 
and whither tnese happy animals daily betook themselves, 
through a little wicket gate, left open, from their board and 
lodging place. The call from this window, in a high, pecu- 
liar monotone, " pig-pig-pig-pig-pig," would bring first one, 
then another, and at last the whole drove, peeping out from 
the oak -grove, and scampering across the m^euiow to their 
roomy and not unclean quarters within the wicket ; where, 
at suitable intervals, buckets full, not of common refuse, but 
of what, to swinish appreciation, must have seemed the most 
sumptuous white soup, — a boiling of vegetables, added to 
the surplus of the dairy, — ^rich buttermilk, or sweet whey, or 
plentiful skimmed milk, better than humans in cities p7iy 
for, — was poured, a luscious flood, down the square conduits 
above mentioned. 

I think pigs were never so happy, so well lodged, so 
bountifully and delicately fed, as tnose of Grandpapa Gay- 
worthy ! What with the liberty abroad, and the dainties at 
home, it was the very poetry of pork ! 

At any rate, Sarah Gair was hardly ever more happy than 
in luring them out from their green, shady covert, where the 
sweet acorns grew, and watcning their eagerness as they 
scrambled along the meadow-path, and into their dining par- 
lour, and tumbled up confusedly about the huge troughs ; 
lifting their small keen eyes, like many a creature of higher 
organisation, with a very assured expectancy of good gifts 
due, according to precedent, from above, 
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"Eben ezer ! " cried Say from the window, as the man 

entered the chamber behind them, and set his pails beside 
the great wooden sponts. " The gate's blown to ! The pigs 
can't get in ! Make haste— there's grandpa driving down 
the yard." 

'' An' I guess he'll want his horse took ont afore I come 
back again. So vou an' the pigs can wait. It '11 be some 
time, too, I shouldn't wonder. Tou can't expect a man that 
carries a name as long as that, to stir round quite so spry as 
a Jack-be-nimble 1" 

Eben had, so, his sly revenge for Say's mischievous giving 
of the whole title, which, it was well known in the house- 
hold, he very decidedly disliked. He left the pails as they 
were, beside the spouts, and went down to the vard below. 
As he set the wicket back, Dr Gayworthy resuly did call 
to him. Meanwhile, the children at the window called 
the pigs. 

" How funny they look," said Say, " with their great ears 
flapping, and their queer flat noses going so !" And she 
turned ner lips, very drolly, inside out, and up and down, 
against nose and chin, and tried to work them, pig fashion. 

" There they come, tumbling and grunting,' as the crea- 
tures crossed their outer court, and disanpeared beneath the 
building. ** And now, I wish Eb. would come." 

To pass away the time. Say skipped down from the block 
of timber upon which she stood at the window, and execut- 
ing certain imperfectly learned "dancing steps," fell to 
admiring her new boots again, — chatting on, all the while, 
to Gershom. 

" Did you know we 're going to have a little table, you and 
I, and ts^e tea at the same time with the company ] " 

" I hate company," answered Gershom, gruffly. " People 
stuck round, and mincing at little bits, and saying, *■ No, I 
thank you,' with their mouths puckered up, when they want 
it all the time ! I hate companv, and I hate company man- 
ners. ' Mai— vi — ny,* " he drawled, in a high plaintive pitch 
of voice, " * take — your fingers — out — of the su — gar-bowl ! 
Do — ^n't — touch— the pie — ^until — it 's cut' That 's Mrs Fair- 
brother. And then she gives her a lump of sugar, and a big 
piece of cake to eat in a corner, so as to make her behave. 
P— ff!" 

"But, then,'* put in little Say, quite seriously, "people 
must behave, you know. We shouldn't like to act like the 
pigs down there," as a fierce impatient scramble and squeal- 
ing was heard from about the empty troughs. 

"I don't know," returned Gershom, a little less gruffly; 
ut with a tone of cavil stilL "It's wrong, somehow. It 
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aiu*t real If they ^ A like io he like the pigiL they *d better 
do it" 

'^ I 'm Bure I shouldn't like to be like the p\a^^ said Say, 
practising a waltz step pretty successfully. '^I like to be 
nice ! " 

" Oh, yes," returned Gershom, with a small sneer. ** You 
like to wear new brown boots, and be fine, I diu« say. But 
that ain't it." 

" Qershom ! you 're cross ! " 

^ No, I ain't. But you 're proud. Ton 're thinking all the 
time of vour boots. You're thinking there isn't another 
pair inallHilburylike'em. What if there isn't ? That don't 
make you any better than the rest You've got nothing 
but bare feet, like everybody's else, inside 'em, after all I " 

^ (Gershom ! vou 're real ugly 1 I don't care for m^ boots ! " 

" Poh ! that s likely ! Don't you pick round like a cat, 
for fear you should wet 'em, or scratch 'em 1 " And Qer* 
shorn turned away in utter disdain. 

" I 'd just as lief spoil 'em as not See here ! " 

Gershom turned his head again, at the passionate tone 
and a sudden splash ; and Eben re-entered the shed-chamber 
at the same moment The two saw something astonishing. 
A small figure, dilated with an aoffry, desperate triumph, 
holding itself haughty, erect, motionless, in a piff's pail ! 

Gershom's scorn was the one thing Say could not bear. 
Womanlike, she vindicated herself, impetuously and reck- 
lessly, from one suspicion, by rushing absurdly into an 
opposite excess. She nad her reward, as women have. 

" I don't see how that mends the matter," was the cool, 
slighting comment of the boy. 

"You can't say an^ more about my boots, anyhow ! " and 
standing there still m her ridiculous attitude, from which 
even the dignity of a righteous resentment now fell away, 
she burst into a passion of impotent teara 

Eben lifted her quietly by the shoulders, and set her 
dripping upon the floor. " Well, I vum ! " said he, ** that 's 
spunky. If ever I see the like of that before, my name ain't 
Eben— ezer ! " 

Sav stood, sobbing, conscious of ignominious failure, re- 
membering, with a rush, all that lay before her now ; the 
getting into the house again; her mother and aunt's dis- 
pleasure ; all that was utterly impossible and horrible to do 
and to bear. She stood there m a shame, and fear, and 
agony ; and in a great pause, that seemed like the^nd of all 
things. The next that life had for her might come; she 
could not move to meet it 

Then Gershom changed his mood. Conceit, and vanity. 
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Vid self-satiaf^tion ; the shams of sodety patent to Ilia 
early experieuce ; — these he could battle with and put down. 
These, aoy as he was, he had no mercy for. But humilia- 
Jion, and helplessness, and tears,— these the nian-chivalry 
aroused in him to pity and to help. 

He came and drew Say gently by the arm, "Oome," 
said he, " never mind ! Sit down here on the block." Say 
let herself be put there passively, 

Oershom unfastened and drew off the soaked boots and 
stockinss, and then brought a dipper fuU of water from the 
well, which he poured over the white little feet and ankles, 
and th« unhappy pantalettes. "Now," said he, "don't cry; 
but come up the bsCk-stairs with me. There 's nobody but 
Huldah in the out^room. And you and I '11 have our sup- 
per in tha kitchen chamber." 

There was nobody like Oershom for tormenting or con- 
soling. 

This childish scene betrayed something, on e.ich side, of 
character, and foreshadowed much of what was yet to be. 




CHAPTER IL 



DOWN AMONG THE COMPANY. 




BOM all points of the compass" they begnn 
to arrive. Not that this imiilies necessarily 
any mighty concourse; there was no other 
"way for a gathering to be made in Hilbary. 
It was one of those ffreat thinly-populated 
townships that lie about among the liills 
in certain New England regions, which 
have a small settlement, sometimes that 
only of a single family, with its branches 
in each corner, and a meeting-house in 
the middle. There were, in Hilbury^ the 
separate villages of the Centre, the Bndge, 
Jjawton's and Gibson's Comers, and Gair's 
HilL So from all these they came, — from up the road, 
and down the road, — and driving across the chip-yard, tied 
their horses to the garden fence. 

Dr Gayworthy's house stood, if mathematics admit of such 
an expression, in the edge of the Centre. It was a fair pros- 
perous-lookinff building, kept fresh with seasonable paint- 
ings, of a meUow, sunny, smiling straw-colour — ^the colour, 
in the country, most indicative of well-to-doing. It had an 
air, somehow, among the neighbouring dwellings of dusky 
red, as of a daintv lady in primrose silk, among rustics wear- 
ing common scarlet cotton print. 

The children—Gershom and Say — ^watched the arrival of 
the company from the " clothes-room" window, the clothes- 
room bemg a large light closet off the south-west end of the 
^eat kitchen-chamber. 
gay's spirits were reacting merrily from her terror and 
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disgrace. Mrs Beuben, intent at the moment upon the 
placing of the said plumcakes, had but half comprehended 
the catastrophe which Gershom tried to convey to ner know- 
ledge, taking to himself as large a share of the blame as 
might be. 

'^ I'll warrant it/' was her exclamation, '' if there's a mis- 
chief to be got into, she'll be sure to find it." 

** She 's very sorry about it, Aunt Jane. You won't scold 
her, will you ?" 

^metmng in this appeal, whatever it may have been, of 
word or manner, seemed to give " Aunt Jane" more annoy- 
ance than all the previous recital She motioned— I might 
say, if it were elegant, elbowed— him off with the arm against 
which, in his eagerness to follow her along the table, he 
pressed a little, to the damage of the new IVench embroid- 
ered cape, with its innumerable delicate lace finishings and 
frills, the like of which had never before been seen in Hil- 
bury. The gesture was more pettish than it was like her 
usual self to be, for Mrs Eeuben Gair rarely allowed herself 
to be " put about," as the common saying is ; she had a way 
of smoothly steering along toward her ends, whether great 
or small, without ever jostling against anything or anybody. 

** There, go away," sue returned, hastily, "I've no time 
now for scolding, or anything else. If you 've got her into 
a mess, you'll have to take care of her, and keep her out of 
the way." 

Gershom skipped up the out-room stairs, well pleased at 
gaining even tlus much. 

" The worst 's over. Say," he said. " She knows, and she 
wasn't so terrible angry, after all She seemed more put out 
about my tumbling her new-fashioned Vandyke, or whatever 
you call it, than anything else." 

So Say was in spirits asain, and sat like a barefooted 
princess, upon the divan of blankets and " comfortables " that 
lay piled below the clothes-room window, and watched the 
gay arrivals ; and Gershom, by and by, when the strawberry- 
feasting began below, ran up and down the out-room stair- 
case, receiving from friendly Huldah Brown nice bits of 
what he and Say liked best ; and Say thought nothing in 
the world worth wishing for any longer, since Gershie was so 
good-natured. 

" I told you I didn't care about my boots," she cried. 
"I'd rather be here than down among the company, a great 
deal." 

Down among the company, however it might be as to 
bodily wants, there was perhaps many a heart-hunger less 
abundantly ministered to thai» little Sarah Gair's. 
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Stacy Lawton felt no scruple about wearing her hair in 
the new puffs. She had thought of little else since Mrs 
Reuben Ckdr appeared in them at Mrs Fairbrother'a sewing 
circle. 

She, as well as Bebecca Gavworthy, had heard the young 
minister, Gordon King, preach his two sermons last Sunday, 
the one upon '^ seeking first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,'* after which, Stacy, with a party of other younsf 
girls, had adjourned to spend the *' noon time" with a friend, 
close by the meeting-house, in eating cold pie, cake, an<l 
cheese, and in low-toned discussion among themselves as to 
how it — not this seeking of the kingdom — but the hair-drcsn- 
ing, was done ; the other, at afternoon service, upon the 
" mortifying of the flesh," from which she went straightway 
home, and used her leisure hours of twilight in patient ex- 
periments before her glass, until the hairs of her head, which 
the Scripture reading of the day had admonished her she 
'* could neither make white nor black,'* took shape and place 
as she desired. 

Bebecca Gayworthy shut herself in her chamber also ; but 
she sat there in a still solemn Presence that pervaded her 
soul ; and in the fair garden thereof the Lord God walked in 
the cool of His day. 

Si) Stacy Lawton came to the strawberry party, with her 
dark hair banded stylishly from off her face ; and the consciou.s- 
ness that she was looking very pretty, and that people were 
noticing it, gave a sparkle to her eyes, and a sprightly grace 
and ease to her movements, that made her, as indeed she wns 
very apt at all times to be, quite the belle of the occasion. 
Say wnat you will of violets and unconscious charms, tlie 
pert little daisy gets the better of it in the eyes of the world ; 
and there is nothing that helps beauty so to its full success 
as just the spice of consciousness that gives confidence. 

And Rebecca had put from her the like adornment, for 
conscience' sake. Foolishly, you say ] I am not sure. There 
is somewhere this written, that ''all things shall work together 
for good to them that love God." Even a mistaken or unless 
self-sacrifice, then. ^ There is none that hath forsaken any- 
thing for the kingdom of heaven's sake, but shall receive 
manifold more." God's promise to pay holds good, I think. 

-Nevertheless, it is very true that Gordon King, as he stood 
talking for a few moments with Rebecca upon his first en- 
trance, thought silently, that, " somehow, she wasn't quite 
BO pretty, after all, as he had fancied;" and that Stacy Law- 
ton s bright glance and musical laugh enticed him presently 
to that comer of the room where she held small, merry 
court, and where she made room for him at her side, with a 

B 
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beaming look that seemed warm welcome only, but waft 
secretly, also, kindled of a coquettish triumph. 

The Beverend Gordon King was very like other young 
men, it must be owned ; and although he preached from the 
Bible on a Sunday the truth he found there, he went out 
from his puljjit of a week-day, into the little world abont 
him, and valued the things thereof greatly after the world's 
own fashion. " Take no thought for raiment, what ye shall 
put on," he had read and exhorted, yet here he was, quite 
appreciative of the result of Miss Stacy's " taking thought,*' 
which had brought about all this blooming prettiness in 
puflfed hair and pink muslin. 

I do not mean that Gordon Eang was a hypocrite — ^to be 
ranked with the scribes and Pharisees in the condemnation. 
I mean, simply, that he was no better than human. There 
may be snuffling, canting "shepherds" — Stigginses, Chad- 
bands, and the like, in the world. I have not known them. 
I only speak of people of whom I know such to have been. 

Preaching ran in the Eling family, as politics or doctoring, 
sailoring or soldiering, run in some others. The uncle of 
Gordon had been a divine, eminent in his neighbourhood, 
degreed, in due course, as doctor divimtatisj and now occupy- 
ing a good college professorship. His elder brother was in 
Batavia, sent out by the A. B. C. F. M. His father was an 
influential deacon in the church ; his sister had married the 
Rev. Felix Fairbrother, which brings him into the pulpit of 
Hilbury, and into the scene of our storv. He had gone 
through a college course; he had studied in the divinity 
school; he had also, as needful preliminary to this, not 
feignedly, but of good faith, putting himself " in the way of 
grace," gone through what passed with himself and those 
about him for the genuine order of religious experience ; he 
believed himself, and was believed, to have received the re- 
newing gifts — the intangible ordinance of the Spirit. How 
was he truly to know if what he had gotten were the same 
wherein another soul rejoiced ? 

Life was to test for him and teach him this? God, who 
worked, doubtless, in these very cues of circumstance, call- 
ing him outwardly, might have laid up for him in his future, 
a nobler, intenser experience than any whereto he had yet 
reached, in these five-and-twenty years that were past. 

Meanwhile, for this party at the Gayworthys, he had 
dressed with thoughts not very different from those that 
any other bachelor of twenty-five might have had, in dress- 
ing for a Lvdies' party. There was an external difference. 
He folded about his neck the white cravat, at that time the 
still distinctive badge of his ord6r. Two white cravats sue- 
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cessively, I should say : for the first that he assayed proving 
to be but simply starcned, and the great house-clocK below 
reminding him, at the same moment, of the lateness of the 
hour, he had flung it down with a very unclerical gesture of 
— ^to say the least — ^impatience ; and an inarticulate ejacula- 
tion, that on ruder or unconsecrated lips, 'might have gone 
nigh to syllable itself profanelv. I don't say that it wasn^t 
a great d^ better so, tnan if he had actually said anything 
that would need to be spelt with a black — ; and I don^E 
suppose he ever did use oad words. But I wonder if, after 
all, the angels up above listen so heedfully for the vibrations 
of these gases about our earth, which feed and pulsate to our 
human breath, as for the tremblings of the unseen spirit; 
and whether the state of mind of the Beverend Gordon 
King, for the moment, was really so widely unlike that of 
the poor man, whose hay-cart I saw topple over in the field 
the other day, and who did say something with a dash in 
the middle. And I am afraid that as a general statement, 
men are but men, too often ; and tnat, lest they might be 
worse, it behoves somebody to look after them pretty care- 
fully, even in the matter of white cravats. 

Howbeit, this was he whom Rebecca, in her innocent re- 
verence, held as one sanctified of .God above common men, 
for whom she would not use any harmless art of outer adorn- 
ment ; but rather hallow herself, and hold herself pure of 
. earthly vanity, if so, at least, she might keep her soul upon 
the plane of such as his ; if so, at least, she mi^ht be utterly 
worthy, whether it should please God that she might win 
his love, or no. Ah, there is a sainthood to whose com- 
panionship such life reaches, though that which it believes 
m seem to mock its faith 1 

If Gordon King had held the answering talisman in his 
own soul, he should not this night have been lured away to 
the false princess, while the true, veiled in her meek-hearted- 
ness, waited so near his side. 

Rebecca, moving about among the guests with her ma- 
donna hair and quiet look, grew even a shade more quiet, 
perhaps j but that was alL Joanna, bright and laughing, 
with a httle positive, emphatic way of her own of uttering 
droll or absurdly extravagant things, that made everybody 
else laugh with her, was, somehow, also, a little more pro- 
nounced in her special characteristics, — a little more queer, 
and animated, and hyperbolical than usual Nobody euessed, 
as she kept a knot of the Hilbury girls in chimes of merri- 
ment, witn a gravely detailed receipt for the famous short- 
cake, in which she asserted ** soft soap, beaten to a cream,'* 
to be the chief ingredient, and described to their eager ques- 
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iionings the secret arrangement of " seventeen crash fionnces,*' 
which she declared (ladies were not caged or coopered then) 
held Mrs Beuben*s skirts in such graceful rotundity^ — the 
stealthy anxiety that glanced through all her fun, in the 
quick half-turn of her head at each movement near the door ' 
or the disappointment that was gradually settling down cold 
upon her heart as time wore on, and somebody, whom she 
looked for, did not come ; and no one around her caught, as 
she did, a chance word of Mrs Hartshorne's, who stood a 
dozen feet g9L in answer to a question put by Mrs Frue, that 
Joanna darea not, for her life, have put herself. 

"Qabriers gone over to Deepwater, sailing with the Pur- 
cells. He promised, a week ago, to go, when they settled on 
a day ; and Aleck Furcell came over, this morning, to get him." 

"Are the Frank Furcells staying there still? '* 

" Oh, yes,— the young folks. Mr and Mrs went back last 
Tuesday." 

After that, Joanna laughed more mernly yet, and became 
yet more absurd. And her end of the room grew quite noisy 
with the " gale " the girls got into ; and plaintive Mrs Fair- 
brother, away over opposite, quite worn out with continual 
mild, ineffective remonstrances, with "Malviny," who, as 
the minister*s child, was privileged to be taken evervwhere, 
said to her husband, '^It's Joanna Gayworthy. She's al- 
ways in such high spirits. She 'U get sobered down one of 
these days, when she comes to see care and trouble." 

Joanna Gayworthy, at the same moment, was thinking, 
in her secret heart, how nice it would be, when all these 
people were gone, and the china set away, and the house 
shut up, and Bghts put out, and she in bed, having a good 
cry to herself, in the dark. 

WelLthis was a strawberry party. It makes no differ- 
ence, Ihat or anything else, as it might happen. It was 
life, which finds slight outside seeming and excuse, and 
veils so its great workings. You don't hold out to people, 
undisguisedly, the hundred different hopes and motives 
which you know will bring them together, when you invite 
them to your house. You ask them to eat strawberries, or 
to listen to music, or to dance the polka; The rest is inci- 
dental, thrown in. So we come to live double. Nobody 
says anything about it, but every one is conscious of some- 
thing, be it what it may, that underlies the dressing, and 
the dancing, and the feasting, and the words of the hour, 
which is the reality, else there is none in it all. Take this 
away, and the whole crumbles into nothing. The game is 
not worth the candle. The candle, henceforth, goes out 

Dr Gayworthy knew all this; but he had got past the 
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time for thinking mnch about it He could have remem« 
ber^ hours wherein all life had seemed to him centred ; 
hours that seemed an existence, questioning nothing of a 
beginning or an end ; a husking, or a quilting, or a winter 
dance, the simple scene of which had widened out with a 
breadth of experience, that made it as a theatre whereon the 
pivotal act of a human life was played, while all the eaoer 
stars looked down ; he could have remembered when, as nia 
real life withdrew itself, and centred otherwise and else- 
where, such ffatherinf;8 began to lose their charm, and he 
came to wonaer how it was that there were no longer any 
such drives, or dances, or bees, or frolics, as had been when 
he was young; Now, even this was past : he neither partici* 
pated nor wondered, but accepted or offered a hospitality 
that was part of a routine, and only looked to it, that so far 
as depenaed upon him, everybodv got their tea and cake, 
which was what thev had ostensibly come for. 

So, to-night, the doctor, worthy gentleman, looked up and 
down among his daughter's guests, and saw that all was 
plentiful and comfortable ; and he walked about the rooms 
after tea was over, and noticed everybody, and chatted with 
a few, and observed, indeed, that Bebecca was a little pale 
and still to-night— tired, perhaps, with her preparations ; 
and that Joanna was, as always, a gay little gipsy, and the 
life of the company ; and it never occurred to mm to im- 
agine, that these two or three hours wherein he wore his 
best coat, and submitted to this little temporary stir in the 
house, were any more to them by chance, than they might 
be to nimself . 

As the company thinned off^ toward nine o'clock^ this 
little scene took place between him and Mrs Reuben m the 
tea-room, whence Huldah was removing the " thing^'' and 
whither the doctor had come for a surreptitious '* third cup," 
which he had not got at the r^^ular time. 

" Where are the children 1 I haven't seen them to-night" 

*' Why, Qerahom got Say into some sort of a scrape in the 
shed-chamber, while the pigs were being fed, and splashed 
her with the pail, I believe ; I hadn't time to dress her over, 
or to inquire much about it. I wish the boy wasn't so rude 
and teasing." 

" Got into a scrape, did they 1 I 'm sorry for that He 's 
a very good sort of boy, though, Jane. A remarkably good 
boy; and steady, too, for his age. I don't know wluit I 
should do without Gershom." 

Mrs Jane was apparently intent ui>on a staih of something 
which had fallen upon toe front breadth of the new sili^ 
and which she was trying to wipe off with a wet napkin. 
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*' He ought to be a good boy," ehe remarked. '' He owes 
more to you than he '11 ever be able to pay/' 

" Well, I don't know about that, yet,'' said the doctor. " If 
things were squared between Frue and the bov and me, \ 
don't know exactly how the balance would stand, I'm sure." 

'* Everybody else knows. Why, father, you could not have 
done more for them, if they 'd been your own. To be sure," 
she added, as glancing up from her labour, she caught a 
darkening look upon the doctor's face, " I know, of course, 
they seem just like your own. And, I don't suppose there 
was ever a mixed up familv like ours, that thought so little 
of the difference. J3ut when you talk of squaring up ac- 
counts . — By the way, father," — ^and Mrs Gair laid down the 
napkin, and reached the sugar for the doctor, standing by, 
with a thoughtful expression, while he bountifully sweetened 
his tea, — " now you speak of him, have vou ever thought 
what it will be best for him to do, one of tnese days ) He 's 
getting to be a great boy. I must have a talk with you 
about nim, when you 're at leisure, sometime, before I go. I 
daresay Mr Qair might find something for him in Selport" 

Mrs Eeuben was scrupulous in always speaking of her 
husband as " Mr Gair," in this neighbourhood, where he 
had, some thirty years oef ore, run barefoot. 

" Time enough to talk about that," replied the doctor, a 
little impatiently. Then, setting down his cup, resting the 
knuckles of his hands upon the table-edge, and bending for- 
ward so, for a moment, he seemed to tsike thought, and 
come to a resolve. 

'* Jane," he said, seriously, after this instant's pause, 
changing his posture and moving a pace closer to her side, 
" don't speak to Eeuben of anything of the sort, and don't 
talk to tne boy about Selport. There 's time enough, as I 
said ; and I haven't made up my mind. At least, I shouldn't 
have spoken if you hadn't begun. But Hilbury has always 
done well enough for me, and I 've been in hopes it might do 
well enough for Gershom. He's all the boy I've got, you 
know." 

Yes, Mrs Gair knew, now, just what she had wanted to find 
out. The good doctor had no thought of Gershom Yorse but 
as his boy. " All the boy he'd got." 

Jane Gair's work lay straight before her, and then and 
there she made an initial stroke. 

She, too, held herself an instant in deliberation, the while 
she resumed again the napkin she had laid down, and with 
its dry corner wiped, leisurely and solicitously, the damp spot 
upon her dress. 

"Oh, yes," she said, half absently, as people do when they 
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are mainly intent on that which occupies their fingers, and 
speak mechanically. " There's no hurry. And I don't know 
as it would have occurred to me to say anything about it, 
only that Gershom has been asking me some questions, now 
and then, since I came up, about the city. It seemed to me 
as if he had got a little restless. Boys will, you know. 
There," — once more dropping the napkin, and stroking down 
the folds of silk with her fingers — " I don't see that I can do 
ajiy thing better for it, now." 

" Better let it be," said Huldah Brown, coming in for .1 
fresh relay of dishes, and catching the last sentences, " It 'h 
grease, I guess. It's easier to spot things than clean 'em, a 
good deal** 

"Oh. well, never mind," answered Mrs Reuben, good- 
naturedly, " I 'U manage it among the gathers, and it won't 
show ;" and she moved away into the front rooms. 

"Jaiie Gayworthy all over!" ejaculated Huldah, as she 
came into the out-room again, where Eben sat, eating straw- 
berry shortcake. " She allers thinks it 's no matter what 's 
done, as long as it 's tucked away in the gathers, out of sight. 
For my part^ I like things good and clean, clear through. As 
soon as they 're spotted, they 're sp'ilt, to my thinkin'." 

Eben pushed his emptied plate into the middle of the 
table, and tilting his chair upon its hinder legs, made a 
quadruped of himself so, and walked himself back a few 
paces, as Yankees know how, till he rested comfortably 
against the walL He had been seated within six feet or 
thereabouts of the steps that led up into the kitchen proper, 
through all the foregoing conversation. The busy hand- 
maiden, in the clatter of her dishes, farther off, had caught 
nothing of it, save in her passages to and fro. 

** Hmdy Brown," said Eben, emphatically, throwing up his 
arms over his head, against the partition, and crossing his 
long legs in the air, "1 '11 tell ye what it is ! I don't want to 
jedge nobody; but I b'lieve, as I've got a created soul, she 's 
thuuderin' sly !" 





CHAPTER IIL 

" PEBKIS' an" HAEKIN"." 

N people decline, peremptorily, the discus- 
ion of affeiire, you may be sure thty go away 
jid think them over all the more. An idea 



for the boyto do, had not apparently Liken 
direct effect, hut it might have set her 
father to cunsideriug ; perhaps a little pr»- 
aaturely, as regarded her own secret wishes 
n tlie matter. Mrs Beubea Gair waa nut 
Qistaken in her surmise. 
Slie /uxd act her father to coneiderinff, or 
er considerations, which had lou(j been pas- 
sively revolving, as it were, within his mind, at 
this word of hers, took shape, cama out, aud' would be 
looked at. They grew to definite questions, and demanded, 
suddenly, decisions. 

" You couldn't have done more for them if they 'd been 
your own." There might be something more than he ought 
to do, because they were not his own. Somehow, after Jane's 
words, this thougiit pressed upon him obstinately, and re- 
fused to evaporate itself into mere vague purpose for the 
futnre. He finished his cup of tea, and tummg away rather 
abruptly, walked out upon the door-stone where Rebecca and 
Say had hod their little talk together before the " company " 
came. 
The company — those of it who still remained — were 

Ehthered at the front of the house, within and without 
nughter, and merry speech of young voices, came around 
from the pleasant door-yard, where the moon shone down 
upon the June roses, and uikiq human life also in its June, 
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The good doctor stood musiuffl^, and listened ; looking up 
to the still night-heaven, unroUing the same slow-moving 
gprgeons scroll as long ago, when it had been blossoming 
time with him, as weiL And standinj^ there, he felt, rather 
than thought, how men change, and lives {Miss, and the great 
unaltered skies look down on alL God laid His hand over 
him, so, and sealed thought into action. Ue scarcely knew 
why, but in those moments his ^ mind was made up/' 

*' I won't leave things at loose ends another hour,'' said he 
at last; and turning back from the doorway^ he walked 
straight through the long kitchen, passing on mto his own 
little private room which adjoined Here ne found his good 
friend. Parson Fairbrother, who, after having done his social 
duty among the company, had made his privileged way 
hither, to mouse, as he was apt to do, among the old books ; 
and was at this moment quite lost in something he had lit 
upon among the pages of " Burton's Anatomy." 

'^I want a little talk with vou, parson, if you please : and 
I 've got a five minutes' bit of business to do. You shall take 
old Burton home, if you like," said the doctor, closing the 
door by which he had entered, — ^the parson had already shut 
that leading to the best parlour, to exclude disturbing soundg, 
— and pusniug two great leathern arm-chairs toward the 
table, in one of which he seated himself, while Mr Fair- 
brother, turning down a leaf, carefully closed the volume, 
and came forward in compliance to the other. 

When the parsouagoi party — Mrs Fairbrother, Malviny, 
and Gordon Kjng, with Miss Stacy Lawton, who had heed- 
lessly let the Gibsons, her next door neighbours, ^o home 
without her fifteen minutes before, and who now availed her- 
sdf of the Fairbrother escort, ** only for as far as they went" 
— was gathering to take leave, the good ministei^ after con- 
siderable outcry, was found thus cosily closeted with the 
doctor, and when summoned a second time by Malviny, sent 
word that they *' might step along, he 'd come presently." 
It was nothing unusual Nobody gave the circumstance a 
second thought, unless, indeed, the watchful elder daughter 
of the house. 

Presently, — I should think, though, a good half hour after, 
Mrs Gair. wondering very much, and waiting to put out the 
last candles, while h^ sisters were busied setting other 
things to rights, heard her father go with the minister to 
the front gate and say good-night, returning directly to his 
own little room again, whence, in a few moments, stole out 
the deferred fragrance of his evening pipe. 

There seemed to be a good deal revolving in various brains 
(bat pight in the Gayworthy farmhouse. It might have been 
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late tea-drinking, or strawberry ahortcake, or the mental 
Btimolus of social contact ; whatever it was, people did nut 
go straight to bed, and to sleep according to their wont 

Mrs Vorse, having with her own hands set every precious 
bit of diina back into the closet sacred to its keeping, de- 
parted up the staircase to the kitchen chamber, with an 
armful of linen ; enjoining on Huldah, as she went, to see 
everything safe in the out-room for the night. 

Huldah had milk-pans to wash, and bread to set ; but she 
sang to herself cheerily, as left, apparently, alone in all the 
lower part of the house, she moved, not a whit loath or 
wearily, from kitchen to dairy, from dairy to the large lonely 
out-room, where waited her last work for the ni^ht. She 
sang as she gathered her pans, whose contents had been 
rifled of the cream for their feasting ; as she wiped down 
sweet-smelling shelves whose purity neither drop nor dust 
might defile ; as she poured away the skimmed milk into 
the large tidy tub that stood in the far corner, to accumu- 
late the dainty waste whose destination we know ; sang on, 
with a sudden glee in her voice, as she carried the freshly- 
scalded tins out presently at the door, and set them glejim- 
ing there in the moonlight ; catching, as she did so, agumpse 
of a tall stalwart figure, no^ raw-boned and shambling, but 
sturdy, well-knit^ albeit Yankee to the vertebral main-shaft, 
—that gathered itself up from leaning over the garden fence, 
and saunterecL with great strides, towards her. The song 
broke into a laugh, as she turned back again, ignoring the 
]>resence, and said to herself, with a spasm of fun, bubbling 
u[) among her words : — 

'' I knew it ! I was cert'in he 'd go and be ridickleous 
agm! 

Eben Hatch and Huldah Brown had grown up boy and 
girl together, upon the Qayworthy farm. 

When Huldah was eighteen, her mother — ^who had been 
** brought up,''a8 the country phrase is. for expressing board- 
and-clothes remunerated service, by tne mother of Dr Qay- 
worthy, and who had married, had a child, been widowed, 
and returned to her old employ as if she had been simply 
put out at interest, — Huldah, with her eight years' start in 
tlie world, standing for the percentage of Mrs Brown's ten 
absence, and accompanying her mother, to be profitably 
" brougnt up " in her turn— had died, leaving the daughter 
to the comfortable hereditary position which was, practi- 
cally, little less privileged, or more precarious, than th«'it of a 
daughter of the house. 

Since that time Eben had had frequent turns of being 
what Huldah called "ridickleous;" but as yet— owing, as 
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he thought, to persistent ill-luck^ as Uuldah secretly be* 
lieved, to special interpositions — ^he had never, however often 
he bad shunefacedly essayed it, got the step beyond, wbich 
might have touched the sublime ; in his own words, he had 
^ somehow never quite made out to fetch it." 

They were always nervous occasions these to Hnldah ; she 
wouldn*t care to have them go a hairbreadth farther than they 
did ; she hailed devoutly the ** interpositions " or interruptions 
which Providence, usuidly, it must oe ovnied, through the in- 
strumentalitv of her own womanly artifice, threw in ; she drew 
what would have been a long breath, if it hadn't at the same 
time been a secret chuckle, when Eben, looking a blank sur- 

{>rise, found himself suddenlv at the end of his opportunity, 
ike the sheep, fenced in with such a crooked art, that when 
he had fairly, as he thought, jumped the enclosure, he found 
himself back upon the same side, and the danger was for 
that time over. Nevertheless, at due intervals she was befit 
pleased, after aU, that the pehl should recur. If Eben hadn't 
now and then been '^ridickleous** at home, there would have 
been no knowing that he wasn't ^^ridickleous"— nay, even 
achieving the sublime — elsewhere. 

So Hmdah drew herself back out of the moonlight, with 
an instinct of shunning any over-sentimental accessories, and 
disappeared down the trap-stairway to the cellar for her jug 
of yeast, as Eben stepped over the threshold. 

**You there!" she exclaimed, when she emerged again 
from below, and found him just where she knew he would 
be, waiting m the night-shine, at the open door. 

" Yes. I 'm here, Huldy. Jest come an* look at the moon. 
Of all the June nights I ever see, this is the crowner.*' 

Huldah understood him and his moon-rapture. Tlie 
heavenly satellite had precious little, in reality, to do with 
it ; the same old story veiled itself so. in his homely New 
England dialect, that Lorenzo breathed to Jessica, out there 
in Venice, in the verse she never heard of. If there had 
never been a moon, there would have been lovers, doubtless, 
all the same, and thev might easily have found something 
else to talk about. What they pretend to look at, or to 
speak of, is no matter j as well squashes as sunbeams j the 
subject is but as the indifferent third substance in chemistry, 
thrown in only that the others may unite. The thing is, to 
bring the two souls together. Hmdah, however, escliewed 
the whole as moonshine, all of it ; and taking herself away 
out of its perilous gleams, walked straight over to her bread- 
pan, remarking onlv, very unsympathetically, as she did so, 
that '* she 'd seen the moon afore ; she guessed there wasn't 
anji;hing special about it \ at any rate, she nadn't time to look.** 
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If Huldah once got her hands fairly into the dough, there 
was where Eben's bread would be, sure enough; so, while she 
iiieasured the yeast, and scooped the orthodox hollow for it 
in the flour, and began to stir it in gently with her wooden 
spoon, he ventured with a fresh persistence. 

'* The folks out there in the front yard was tellin' to-night 
about the moon looking different to different people ^ come 
here. Huldv, jest a minute. I want to know how big you 
think it is. 

'' You great gander 1" exploded Huldah, at this very bare- 
faced ana absurd artifice. But she glanced out of the open 
window, nevertheless, up at the moon*8 jolly disc, tnat 
laughed broadly down upon them both, through door and 
casement, and laughed, Heaven knows, at the same moment, 
at how many others like them, of varied place and degree. 

" They made it out,'' pursued Eben, not a whit abashed, 
'* all the way from a cart-wheel to a teaplate ; for my part, 
it looks as much as anything, like tne biggest meller 
punkin 't ever I see." ^ 

" I can find something that 's enough like that^ without 
going to the moon to look for 't." 

As pumpkins are not ordinarily abundant during the 
strawberrv season, there was no resisting the conclusion 
that Huldah meant to be metaphorical, with a dash of per- 
sonality. 

"Now, Huldy ! 1*11 give in that you're a plaguy smart 
girl, athout your goin* on to hector me that way all night. 
ISee here ! Do you b'lieve all them stars has got people in 
'em like us 1" 

" I should hope not exactly. I guess the Lord 's got His 
hands full if they have." 

Huldah would neither be drawn into sentiment nor specu- 
lation. She was bent to-ni^ht upon the purely practical 
This was plain from the way m which she plumped her cap- 
able hands into the pan, and began the sort of calisthenics 
that had developed to their comely proportions the not un- 

graceful limbs, whose drapery, tucked up to the shoulder, 
isplayed smooth curving outlines that many a city heUe with 
a two-pronged elbow migiit have looked upon in a sicken- 
ing of envy. Eben must choose a shorter road to his object 
than all the way around among the constellations. 

"Huldy," began again the long-suffering wooer, approach- 
ing shyly the table at which, not devoid of a coquettish con- 
sciousness. Huldah tossed and doubted, and patted, and 
punched tne wheaten mass that gave — and nothing, if you 
knew, gives better-opportunity for such varied charm of atti- 
tude, "you air a master hand at makin' bread, that 's a fact. 
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And as to strawberry shortcake, I'll be buttered if ever I ate 
such a one as that was to-night" 

" Seems to me everything suits with you just now, from 
moonshine down." 

( Ah, Huldah ! that was a very badly played card. Eben 
had his trump all ready for that He would have been ob- 
tuse, otherwise, than ever yet Yankee lover was.) 

"" Yes, Huldy," and he came as close as the now very vigor- 
ously-busy elbows would let him, and his voice lower^ a 
tone, and deepened with true feeling that struggled into 
homely expression — " I 'm pretty well suited ! I only wish 
— everybody else was I — Don't you think ? " 

I hold that he was doing it very cleverly now. He would 
have grown eloquent, presently ; truth and passion, let them 
once get utterance, can be nothing else. But there came an 
interruption, as usuaL Huldah was saved the necessity of 
thinking. There came a tread across the kitchen within, and 
the tall figure of Dr Gayworthy, in gown and slippers, ap- 

geared upon the upper step at the doorway. He held in his 
and a candle that nad been blown out 

" Things air overruled, certain '' Huldah breathed to her- 
self^ as Eoen precipitately made nis way to the outer door 
again, thrown back now, upon the apparent comparative 
measurement of spheres, cereal and celestiaL 

"Dum it all!' muttered the unfortunate suitor, non- 
suited. " I never come so nigh fetcbin' it, afore ! Now 
I've got it all to dew over agin 1 Lord knows when — 
Idon^t!" 

Dr Gayworthy reached his candle to the lamp upon Hul- 
dah's table, and borrowed a fliune therefrom ; saying, as he 
did so, 

"When you have finished, Huldah, will you and Eben 
come to my little room a moment 1 I should like you to 
write your names, as witnesses, upon a business paper I have 
had to sign." 

^ Oh, certain," answered Huldah, giving her ball of dough 
a final roll, and flop over, and smiting her palms up and 
down a^inst each other, to shake off the flour, "tfest as 
soon as I've washed my hands." 

Very much flustered, inwardly, was Huldah, at this sum- 
mons : first, with curiosity as to the document to be 
signea : secondly, with the thrill of importance people who 
never had, nor expect to have, any personal concern with 
papers of consequence, are apt to feel^ at being called upon 
to make valid with their names the mstruments that dis- 
pose of the affairs of others ; thirdly, at the thought of the 
two names required in juxtaposition, " it seemed so ridick* 
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leous, jest as if they was binding themselves to something 
together." 

She had time to think all this, as she washed her hands, 
and let down her sleeves, and Dr Ga^^worthy, setting down 
the lighted candle, followed Eben out into the moonlight, to 
make sure of him, and to say something about the next 
day's mowing. 

There had been time also, for certain other things to be 
thought and done elsewhere. 

The excitement she had had, and the strawberry shortcake 
she had eaten, had made little Sarah Gair restless to-night. 
So she had tossings, and dreams, and starts and wakings ; and 
at ten o'clock, she roused, agitatedly, from a fearful vision of 
a horse's heaa without any body, that came in at the win- 
dow, and chased her about the house, till her feet struggled 
vainly to move, and she stood paralysed, with his hot breath 
pouring close upon her, and enveloping her — to find he? 
mother standing by the open sash, where nothing wome 
came in than the sweet night-gleam, and the warm south- 
west sighs of June. 

Mrs Gair was thinking. No— not thinking, purely; for 
thinking is a good thing. Worrying, scheming, wishing, 
anticipating—which half that we call thinking reaUy is— 




taking thought 
against. Mrs Gair would better have gone to bed, and said 
her prayer for forgiveness, and deliverance, and daUy bread, 
and left the details she was anxious about to the Knowledge 
and the Power that were beyond her own, than have stood 
there in the beauty of that summer night, striving selfishly 
to conjecture and to plan. 

What was there, you may wonder, for her to conjecture 
and to plan about ? Here was no lordly inheritance, whose 
bestowal was a question for the forethought and competition 
of long years ; that might rationally, according to tne com- 
mon acceptance of human nature, suggest motive for rivalry, 
and strategy, and craft. Here was only a plain New Eng- 
land homestead, and the property resulting from the thrift 
and industry that had held sway, through a couple of gene- 
rations, in which father and son, worthy and intelligent 
farmer-physicians, had done simple credit and worked steady 
benefit to name and estate. This was all. Therefore, vou 
need not expect, O devourer of high-flown and deep-laid 
romance, to find in these pages profound mysteries, dia- 
bolical contrivance, unheard of wrongs, and a general crash 
of retribution and ecstasy at the end. Yet, in ever so simple 
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a New England family, there may be privacies and secrets ; 
there may be conflicting interests : the tempter may find a 
cranny where-through to whisper, beguilinjOf souls, by mean 
motives, to questionable acts. '' There is a great deal of 
human nature in the world," and it isn't all over the water, 
where there are lords and ladies, and manorial estates : for 
upwards of two centuries it has been growing in these I^ew 
England hills, and bringing forth fruit after its kind. Be- 
sides, even among the granite gold does gather ; and the 
well-harvested results of two careful lives may present an 
aggregate at last not at all to be despised, even in its dis- 
tribution according to a law which recognises no closer sou- 
ship in the first cmld than in the ninth. 

Also, I have never noticed that, as the children of a house- 
hold go out, and meet their own varied fortunes in the 
world, there is apt to be any great indifference to original 
claims, when money comes to be in question, with them 
upon whom success has so broadly smiled, that their share 
of patrimony might seem almost as coals to Newcastle, than 
with the rest. 

On the contrary, these Newcastles are curiously ready to 
take in all the coals they can get, if ever a little ship comes 
along and brings any. 

So Mrs Gair, with a husband owning four or five vessels 
upon the high seas, in thriving communication with West 
Indian and South American ports, — ^holding himself as a 
merchant of consequence on 'Change, — trouoled her mind 
here at the old homestead in Hilbury, during her little sum- 
mer stay, as to what might befall regarding it some ten — 
twenty — who knows but even thirty or more years hence. 

And neither she nor little Say could sleep well, this June 
night. 

Say, after she had cried out, and called her mother to the 
bedside, and gasped out the horror of her dream, and been 
soothed, and hushed, and laughed at, and had the sheets and 
pillows smoothed, got over her fright, and grew wide awake, 
and wanted a story. 

**Tell me, mother," she said, "about the earthquake, 
when you were a little girL" 

Every child who has a mother, has also certain stereo- 
typed " stories," for which, at all sorts of incongruous and 
inconvenient conjunctures, it teases her. This of the earth- 
quake was chief favourite among Sarah Qair's. 

So Mrs Qair, with her mind running upon other things, 
told mechanically, how, when she was quite a little girl, she 
and Aunt Prue were left by themselves one winter night in 
the house, their father and mother having gone over to 
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Deepwater to stav with a sick aunt, and how, after they had 
papped corn, and roasted apples, and eaten sineballs, and 
told stories till ten o'clock, they had all gone to bed and to 
sleep. How, long after, tney were wakened by a strange 
trembling, and a noise as if a great wind shook the house, — 
though it was a calm, still, clear night — or as if somebody 
walked about, heavily, down- stairs. How they — ^the sisters 
— called out from their room to Serena, Huldah's mother, 
who lived here then 

^ And the china rattled, mother ! You left out that !" 

Whatever variety children demand otherwise, they will 
have none in the telling of a story. Leave out a phrase, or 
a circumstance, at your peril. 

" Yes, the china rattled — and they thought robbers were 
in the house ; and Serena, half awake, laughed at them, and 
told them to turn over and go to sleep again. And then, 
in a minute, it came again.'' 

Something, at this instant, actually rolled or rumbled 
faintly, in the house below. 

** Mother 1 " cried Say, bolt upright in bed — " there *s one 
now ! Hark ! " and something surely rumbled back again. 

" Nonsense, child ! Lie down again. It 's only Huldah, 
I suppose, rolling back the great table." 

But fur all that, Mrs Gair didn't quite think so ; and 
after waiting a little while, and listening, she said, suddenly, 
** I'll go down and get you a drink of water, S«ay, and then 
you must go to sleep." 

"But you haven't finished the story, mother.'* 

"Never mind. Let it be till to-morrow morning. I'll 
finish it then. I wouldn't think any more about earthquakes 
to-night." 

It was a simple thing, on the outside, Mrs Gair's going 
down to fetch a glass of water for her wakeful child. If she 
had had nothing else in her mind, she might have gone and 
come back and been led into no harm. As it was, it involved 
consequences that afterward she would have gladly gone 
back from. It is the double motive that makes the smallest 
doing perilous ; that takes us out of the track of Providence 
concerning us, and puts us where we have no business to be. 
Single-heartedness, alone, goes safely, even among trivial 
things. If it had really been but care for the child which 
prompted her, Mrs Gair would doubtless have finished her 
story, and gone ouietly to bed. But she knew that people 
were still up and moving, below ; she had not heard her 
father go to his chamber : she was eager, restless, vaguely 
uneasy ; so she would go down and get a drink of water for 
Biiy, and look about herself a little, as she went. 
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The staircase upon which she stepped from her chamber- 
door, and descended safely, came down to close within the 
front entrance of the house. On either side, at the foot, 
opened doors ; that on the right, into the family sitting- 
room; on the left, into the best parlour, between whidi 
and the kitchen was the doctor^s ** little room^^—office, 
library, or study— so phrased. 

Mrs Gair set her bght upon the lower stair, and passed, 
noiselessly, into the parlour. Here the shutters had been 
closed, ana it was dark. The door communicating thence 
with the little room was ajar, the aperture showing by a 
faint gleam, but only of tne moon. There was no other 
light there ; and all was stilL But voices were distinguish- 
able, away out in the house beyond. Mrs Qair fflided back 
and took up her candle. She would just see now things 
looked. Without any definite idea» she wondered what her 
father could have been about, or occupied with in thought, 
to be kept so beyond his usual regular Ixour. 

Very little, it seemed. 

On the writing-table, which stood in the centre of the floor, 
lay a half-sheet of paper, folded back across the middle, — 
the doubled edge uppermost. Below the fold, a couple of 
lines, in the large, nervous handwriting of her father, were 
visible to Mrs Gair. Possibly, only a prescription or a bill 
She would see. Jane Gair ! Are you in the line of Providen- 
tial orderings, now 1 Has God, or the devil, brought you 
hither to search out this 1 In five minutes, you will hold 
that in your knowledge, which, hereafter, vou would almost 
give five years of your life, if it might only, so, be stricken 
from your memory. So you should have had no sin. Hence- 
forth, your sin remaineth. 

''Signed, this night, June 27th, 18—. 

''Benjamin Gatworthy. 
"In presence of Felix Fairbrother." 

Jane Gair turned the paper. There were, perhaps, fifteen 
lines upon the upner half of the page. Her eye glanced over 
them quickly, ana a sudden flame flashed into her cheeks. 
Not shame. She had not begun to think of tha^ though it 
should surely come. For she laid the folded paper &ck, 
deliberately, as she had found it, walked out into the parlour 
again, blew out her candle, stood still and listened. Doctor 
Guy worthy's step was already heard, recrossing the kitchen. 
He re-entered his room, and approacned the table. Huldah*s 
true-poised footfall followed, and then the clumsy tread of 
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Eben behind, making miserable work of trying to walk lightly, 
n» befitted carpets. 

Huldah moved straight on, close after the doctor, and only 
paused when he did ; standing just behind him, leaning a 
little forward, one arm akimbo, the other hanging by her side, 
the fingers of its hand rolling, a little nervously, a fold of 
her gown. Flurried, but alert ; all her keen feminine senses 
ready to comprehend quickly and do creditably. Eben, less 
ea^er, more oashful, fell back. He took up his station, 
waiting, just beside the door-post, on the other side of which, 
iti the dark parlour, stood the other figure, keen and alert 
also, listening at every pK)re. 

It was only for an instant; but in that instant, Eben 
Hatch had the vague strange consciousness that we have all 
known, of an unseen human presence. The room behind 
him, beside whose open door he stood, did not /eel enipty. 
He made an involuntary step into the entrance. Jane Gair 
shrunk a little, as involuntarily ; there was a slight, crisp 
8ound, — ^it might have been the maple leaves in the night 
wind,— Eben had not time to conjecture, or to recognise the 
unfamiliar silken whisper. 

The doctor took up a pen, and glanced round. "This, 
you see both of you " — Eben came forward — " to be my sig- 
nature," and he rapidly traced over his own bold characters, 
at the right of the sheet. "Now, Huldah, your name here.*' 

Huldah received the pen with a look of shy importance, 
thinly disguised by an air of matter-of-course acquiescence, 
and carefully straightening the paper before her, sat down, 
and occupied, perhaps, a minute in executing, in her hand- 
somest style 01 hair lines and bulgy dots, acquired with in- 
finite pains, the letters of her name, which had an appearance, 
when finished, as if constructed of some minute specimen of 
the seaweed which grows in an alternation of thin strings 
and leather bubbles. 

Then Eben essayed, and with many slow vibrations of his 
head from side to side, accompanied with reverse or balancing 
motions of his rigidly protruded tongue, grasping the pen 
close down toward the nib, and inking himself profusely, 
accomplished duly " Ebenezer Hatch," — the "ezer" a little 
detached, and raised above the plane of the '* Eben," as long 
unaccustomed to the conjunction, and the " Hatch *' rushing 
headlong downhill, as if ashamed of, and eager to get away 
from, both. 

Doctor Gay worthy's " business paper " was signed ; it had 
become a valid instrument. He dismissed his witnesses 
with thanks, and the remark that there would be no need 
for them to mention what they had done. No need, truly. 
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They knew very little about it. The witness who did know 
all, but who had signed no name, stood, passively, in tlie 
shade of the room beyond, and looked in, still toward the 
light, to see what next. 

She saw Doctor Qayworthy turn from the table, folding 
the paper as he did so, and stand with it in his hands, for 
two or three minutes, as if in deliberation, before the fire- 
place. Following his movement with her eyes, ^e noticed 
against the quaint carved panel above the mantel, which 
formed, as she knew, the sli4^ig-door to a chimney cup- 
board but little used, and for many years but rarely opened, 
her father's keys, of which one, holding the others pendent. 
Decupled the keyhole. Upon the shelf below, lay a large, 
old, embroidered letter-case, the dim colours of whose cover 
she well remembered in the childish days, when her most 
valued and eagerly sought privilege had been to see the panel 
cupboard opened, and be shown the queer old relics of the 
past, which had oeen laid away there. For years, as I said, 
this cupboard had been rarely opened. For years, Jane Gair 
had scarcely thought of its existence. For all ner life to 
come, she would scarcely forget it now. 

Doctor Qayworthy stood, and seeming!]^ considered. 
Presently he took up the letter-case, from wmch the faded 
string of ribbon hung unbound, and drew from it a packet 
of several sheets folded together, which he held, and turned, 
hesitatingly, in his hand. 

'' Such share and privilege as would «ofall," he said slowly 
to himself, in a half audible way, *' by will, or law. Yes ; 
that certainly secures it alL And if things should happen 
backward, and I* should change m v mind, it *s only this slip 
of paper, and the other would still remain. It 's all safe for 
the present.'' 

The doctor spoke these concluding words, more nearly 
aloud, and briskly, as one settling a perplexity ; and chang- 
ing his attitude from the limpness of a momentary indecision, 
to the muscular up-gathering of satisfied and assured purpose, 
replaced the packet, slipping in, behind it, the thinly fmded 
and just written sheet, tied up the case, and putting his 
thumb against a carved projection of the panel-door, rolled 
it back, and laid all carefully away, upon a shelf within. 

Jane Gair took advantage of the shding of the somewhat 
ponderous and unwilling door to effect her escape unheard. 

" All safe for the present," repeated the doctor, softly, as 
he turned the lock, and put the keys in his pocket. 

For the present. Yes. But that paper, just written, is to 
lie there, unseen, for seventeen years. 

And, meanwhile^ many things will have happened. 
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Haldah had gone straight out, as she had come straight in, 
crossed the great kitchen, and passed down into the out- 
room, to put away the few utensils she had had about in her 
breaa-makiug. 

Eben stopped in the great room. There was a door be- 
tween the nreplace and that leading into the doctor's study, 
which opened upon the passage — narrow here behind the 
stairs— running the length of these two lefthand rooms to 
the front door of the house. In through the fan-light and 
side sashes poured the full moonlight. 

Eben set the door softly ajar by a space the width of his 
eye only, and applied thereto that useful organ. '^ If there's 
peekin' and harkin' goin' on, I might as well be in for a 
share of it," he said to himself. 

There was a moment or two of utter silence, in which 
Eben began almost to think that there could oe nobody 
'* harkin'j^' after all, but himself : but then came the heavy 
rolling 01 the cupboard door, ana a figure passed across the 
light and glided up the stairs. Eben heard also quite dis- 
tinctly, even above the other sound, the breezy rustle that 
was not among the maples. 

"The doctor's a little deaf, no doubt. Mis' Gair," he said 
to himself a^ain, with an emphatic nodding up and down of 
his head, as he carefully reclosed the door, ana dropped the 
latch noiselessly, ** but 1 kinder guess / ain't, and I 've heerd 
considerable to-night, one way an' another." 

When Huldah came back, he said not a word of this ; 
but. human- wise, must have one upon the transaction of the 
nignt, so^ far as they had both participated in it. I say 
human-wise ; for, assert as you will, curiosity is neither 
male nor female, but belongs to the race. In a case like 
this, where the two are concerned, let the woman but hold 
her peace for a while, and see, then, if the man don't 
speak. 

"I wonder if that air could a ben anything about the 
property, now 1 'Twasn't a will, think — was it, Huldy ]" 

** Bless vour benighted ignorance, Eben, no. Why, there 
wam't half room for a wilL 'Twasn't but a half-sheet o' 
paper, writ on one side, and we put our names right in the 
middle o' that I've seen wills afore now, Eben. Twice. 
And I can tell you it takes an awful sight o' words to make 
one. It 's jest like the ' House that Jack Built' Whenever 
they say anything new, they have to begin and say the rest 
all over agam, so t you 'd think you 'd never get to the end 
on't Besides, the doctor's made his will long ago. He 
altered it over jest after Ben died. My mother was inowin* 
to it No, 'twarn't a will, nor nothing of the sort You may 



make your mind easy about that Most likely 'twas only 
some little church business 'twixt him and the parson.'' 

** Well,*' said Eben, slowly, leaning his elbow against the 
kitchen mantel, and availing himself of leverage so ob- 
tained to scratch his head effectively, ^ I don't know. Maybe 

it 's a what 's name 1 A thunder ! I know well 

enough what the word is, onl^ I can't fetch it. Something 
that's second thoughts to a will They string on a dozen of 
'em sometimes. Vou see, when they get the kite all framed 
and papered, thev begin then on the tail, and they can put 
on jest as many bobs as they like." 

** Blessed be nothing!" ejaculated Huldah, lighting a 
second candle for Eben, ana turning away with her own. 
" I guess there won't have to be many bobs to my kite-tail ; 
nor voum, neither. Ebenezer Hatch." 

" Mother," criea Say, sitting up in bed again, when her 
mother returned to her at last, *' I know there 's been an 
earthquake since vou've been down-stairs. I heard it." 

Perhaps there had, in a wav. But Mrs Gair only said, 
" Nonsense," again, and bade the child go to sleep, and cau- 
tioned her not to talk about hearinip^ earthquakes to anybody 
else, for they 'd be sure to make run of her, especially Qer- 
shorn. 

" But where 's my drink of water, mother ? " 

** I couldn't get it The light went out You must go to 
sleep." 
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Y LAWTON bade Mrs Fadrbrotler a cor- 
U good-bye at the paraontige door, and even 
stowed a eudden kiss upon Malvioy, who, 
incing up in surprised inquiry as it de- 
ended, received it upon the snubby «nd of 
r little freckled nose. Then hastily she held 
t a hand to Oordon King. 
" Good night, I 'm *o much obliged. No, 
deed you mustn't come a step farther. I 
an't be a bit afraid now." And, as if she 
;re very honestly in earnest, she turned away 
lickly, before the young minister could reply, 
and took the start of him, resolutely, up the 
road. How much of this haste and determination might 
have been accounted for by a glimpse she got of Newell 
Gibsoa coming around the comer of the cross-road at the 
bottom of the hill, and the perception that his approach 
might presently do away with the necessity for any persist- 
ence on the minister's part, I really do not know, and being 
simple-miuded and charitable myself, will not attempt to 
conjecture ; bot, of course, Qordon King did persist, and fol- 
low and join tbe self-willed d.im^el, whose trim little figure 
moved on so prettily and positively before him, in the moon- 
light, over the long steep slope. 

Newell Gibson knew oetter than to overtake them. Be- 
sides, he had his own thoughts to-night, that lingered plea- 
santly around the little brown house whence he had juat 
come, down there in the cross-road, under the hill. He, too, 
had been to see somebody home. 
"You needn't have come," siud Stacy to Gordon King, aa 
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he reached her side. " It *8 as bright as day. Doesn't the 
moonlight make everything look beautiful?" And she 
swung by tbe strings, as she spoke, her muslin cape bonnet, 
needless since the summer sun went down, and turned her 
bright face toward him, above which tbe night-gleam touched 
ana crowned the full graceful folds of her uncovered hair. 
Truly he thought so then. 

" It 's a glorious night," he answered. " It seems a wonder 
that we can shut our doors, or our eyes, at all" 

''I like moonlight,'' said Stacy. ''But the stars seem 
awful when the sky is full of them. I remember the first 
time I ever saw them so. I was so frightened. It was when 
I was a very little girl, and CTandma took me out one night 
to an evening meeting. I had never been kept up so late 
before ; and coming home, they blazed down, so bright and 
thick ! I thought the day of judgment was come." 

That word of Stacy's changed the tone between them. It 
pierced the surface, and went down, however heedlessly, into 
the deeps that lay beneath. 

Gordon King believed in his solemn office, and in the 
things it handled. He gave no look at the pretty face for a 
moment. He felt a soul beside him that had trembled at 
the judgment. 

"You are not afraid in the starlight now 1 " This he said 
inquiringly, meaningly, after the little pause wherein the 
thought-current of each had shifted. 

They stood, at this moment, on the brow of the long hill. 
They stopped involuntarily. Below, lay such a scene as lies, 
I suppose, hardly anywhere out of New England. Among 
abrupt and picturesque heights whose nearer wooded slopes 
were thinned and smoothed by cultivation, yet whose far 
liorizon lines bristled everywhere with piny forests, un- 
touched, untried ; set in the centre of the great landscape, — 
held so in the scoop of the hills, as almost in the hollow of 
an Almighty hand, — the few white farmhouses that made up 
this little neighbourhood in which was Stacy's home, clus- 
tered peacefully, and lay still in the moonlight around 
Gibson's pond So the country people had christened, in 
their homely practical fashion, a great glorious sheet of 
water that flashed up now its floods of silver, meeting and 
over-brooded by the more ethereal firmamental flood of light, 
that poured itself down, and rolled and gathered, as it were, 
in a niige chalice, against these steeps that held it in. A 
lake, which — but that Hilbury pond was larger, and Deep- 
water larger yet, and that every village, almost, had one, 
greater or less, of its own, between this and the low lands 
of the sea coast, where the great cities buzzed and grew — 
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miglit have had a name of music and grandeur, and held 
itself serenely here, in a royalty of beauty, to touch the bor- 
der of whose robe men might make weary pilgrimages. 

"Yes," said Stacy, falteringly, as they looked down on 
this together. " I am afraid I am not good.*' 

If there were art in this, it was the instinctive art whereby 
one soul draws itself toward the recognised and higher 
sphere of another. The child bethought herself of her soul 
at that moment When the heart is stirred, if it lie at anv 
depth at alL that which sleeps beneath must feel the thrilL 
She believed, that he who stood beside her in this glory of 
the summer night, had a title to come closer to the Spirit of 
it all than she. In the one great overshadowing beauty, she 
forgot, for a moment, the little coquetries of her own. 

Now that it has come to this, you, Rebecca,— saying, " Thy 
will be done '* in your chamber, that is like a shrine, for the 
purity of the thought and act it witnesses, and only half- 
glancing, in your secret maidenly soul, at wnat might befall, 
to make that will seem earthly bitter, — may school and 
strengthen yourself as you can, to bear and to do without. 
Since Adam followed his erring wife out of paradise — dearer 
to him, doubtless, then, when he began to have pitv for 
and patience with her, than when she came to him, fault- 
less, from the hand of God — there has been more hope, as 
to the love of man, for the sinning little Eves, with the taste 
and perfume of the world's apple yet clinging to their lips, 
than for such as you. You are too far above him in your 
saintliness. You, who do not tremble at the stars, but who 
bend ever, in a sweet and holy awe, before their Maker, — 
who need no more the tears of a passionate penitence, be- 
cause, in vour noiseless life, you do daily the work that is 
given, and feel daily the {patience that forgives vour short- 
comings, — ^you may not rival with the spiritual, anymore 
than with the eartldy witcheries of the pretty unregenerate, 
who needs yet something done for her ; who leans toward a 
human help ; who whispers with a new-bom anxiety of her 
soul, and of her sins. 

Besides, any sort of professional dealing of man toward 
woman, where there is, beforehand, the faintest incipience 
of tender thought, is tolerably sure to do the business for 
them both. There is a sentiment in the one which loves to 
approach, shylf, the mystery of the other's strength and 
wisdom ; there is a pride and chivalry in the other which is 
stirred pleasantly in the consciousness of extending help or 
protection. It is the very soul of the whole relation between 
the two. 

"I think you will be," said Gordon Kling, presently, with 
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ft gentleness : and tlie thooght oF what she might b«— of 
friutt he miglit see her, peroaps help ber to become— wu 
more to him th&n all the beautiful attainment elsewhere; 
It was only htiman. One lovea belter the slip of ereen one 
cheriBhes in the rooting, than tbe fair, strong, perfect plant 
that flowers already, without one's help. 

80 they walked on, together, down the hill, in that light 
of eky and water. Two or three minutes more brought 
them to Squire I^wton's gateway. 

" I think yon will ba" repeated Gordon King, u their 
hands met upon the latch, and he held hia companioa'a fur 
an instant with a friendly clasp. 

And Stacy thought^ tci; honestly, that ahe woohl 



CHAPTER V. 

THE EECBCT AT THE HAETSBOENEa'. 

[JitAN histories and events go by periods and 
conjunctures, as well as the great planetary 
forces and systems. All are under one like 
law. This night of the S7th of June, wtiich 
passed so aeemtngly unmarked, save by a 
simple social gathering, over the little town of 
Hilbury, and into the lives that revolved to- 
gether, working out this story that I write, 
was a focua wherefrom radiated much. Here- 
after, years maj be missed in the narration ; 
to-night, hardly a moment or a thought. 
Mrs Hartshorne went home early from the 
' twrty— took "Prench leave," as she called it — 
lating more bustle in doing so, however, through 
csplaining to every member of the family the 
why, than could possibly have been accomplished in any 
nther manner. But, underneath the bustle, her good heart 
was anxious, troubled. She said thai " Gabe would be tired 
.ifter his day's sail, and she wouldn't wait to make him come 
after her;" that "father" had a headache, which was why 
slje came alone. She knew, false-lipped woman that she 
was, that Gabriel had come back from Deepwater before 
she left her home, no more tired than a hearty young New 
Englander should be after a day's toil or frolic, and with no 
thought but to dress in his best and go to the strawberry 

Earty. But a shadow that was coming over their simple 
ome— a fearful something which they did not name as yet 
even to each other — lifted its apparitiunal £nger, and stayed 
them in this, as in many another hope ^nd plan to come, 
'J'here was a secret at the Hartahomes' — a secret aumiised as 
yet by none but mother and son : but which should come to 
be lucre than surmise with all the little world about them, 
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as such things do, long before they would acknowledge in 
words between themselves the terrible truth. 

There was something queer about old Mr Hartshome. 
He took strange fancies now and then. He did things in 
odd ways and at odd times. 

'* Gkibriel," his mother had said, as the young man came 
down from his little comer bedroom that looked out U^ 
wards the Ga^orthy farm, and whence he could see the 
flutter of a white curtain at one particular window of the 
doctor's mansion, — he looked bright and handsome to-night, 
in his new dark-blue coat, and with the yellow-biown wavas 
tossed back above the broad brow and beaming blue eyes, 
— '* Qabriel ! you don't care no great about the pitfty to-night, 
I suppose ] " 

'* WelL no ; nothin' particular. Why 1** returned Qabriel. 
forcing down heart and conscience with one great gulp, aiicl 
holding them there with this lie that he laid upon them. 

'* Because father 's taken a notion that he won't go ; he says 
he must walk clear over to the five-acre lot, to mow a pieee 
round a turkey-hen that's settin* there, for fear the men 
aliould come foul of her in the momin', an' I don* know how, 
exactly, to leave him to go alone. It 's kinder pokerish over 
there : and he might cut himself — or something.'* 

"Well,— I'll go with him," said Gabriel, slowly, turning 
to go up-stairs again, and take off the best suit. The cloud 
that came over his face — the sudden quench in the beaming 
blue eye — ^told nothing to his mother that her own heart did 
not answer to and explain. 

And Gabriel inquired curiously after the turkey's nest, 
and "took a notion," in his turn, to walk over with his 
father to the five-acre lot, in the low sunlight ; and fibbed 
again when he said he " didn't feel much like rigging up for 
a party ;" which had been true but for the Last live minutes 
since he unrigged ; and went his way, bearing the glittering 
scythe upon nis shoulder, as any martyr might bear the 
weax)on of his sacrifice ; and Mrs Hartshome rendered her- 
self at the tea-party, as we have seen ; and Joanna had hard, 
disappointed, bitter, mistaken thoughts, and carried them 
away to bed with her, and cried over them, as she had pro- 
mised herself ; and of all possible things never dreameci, in 
her imaginings of this, that Gabriel might haply be some- 
how as compulsorily and painfully disappointed as she. The 
best reasons for human conduct are often, alas ! precisely 
those which can never be given to them who demand of us 
the why. And so a story of misconception which should 
not, for long, be made quite clear, began between these two. 
So the threads of these lives, which seemed about to be 
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cau(?ht totf^ether in a web of joy, were ravelled apart for a 
while, and floated away from each other, reaching and feel- 
ing—unfastened thrums— into a hopeless void. 

It was a good two hours before Gabriel Hartshome was 
free of his father. The turkey's nest was islanded with a 
fragrant swath, — ^the "heft" of the crop noted and rejoiced 
over, — the tons of good timothy and clover calculated,— a 
circuit taken — ^in a dreamy loiter by the old man, in a fever 
of impatience bv the young one — around by the brooks and 
up through the long meadow ; and then there was a delay at 
the bam, — scythes looked to for the morrow ; Qabriel sent 
down the lane, by a sudden thought, to see if the bars were 
up at the end j and last of all, after they had fairly reached 
the house again, a fidget about the lantern they had lighted 
for a minute in the tool-room, and Gabriel must go back to 
the bam, and examine, lest^ by chance, there might be any 
sparks about. 

By the time all this was over, and his father composed to 
the smoking of his evening pipe, the voung man was tired. 
— ^tired in body and in snint. Besides, the shoes he had 
blackened so mcely were all unpolished and dusty now * his 
clean wristbands crumpled, the feeling of freshness ana fit- 
ness gone, beyond possibility of renewd, by the changing 
of a coat ; the hour was late, according to their primitive 
customs ; and presently, deciding all question that ne might 
else have had, ne saw, from the front gate where he stood 
and leaned, thinking gloomily^ his mother's stout, comfort- 
able figure, moving homeward m the mingled light of sunset 
and moonrise, down the hill. 

"Well Gabriel. How's father 1" 

^'Insiae, smoking his pipe." 

** You look tired Where have you been 1 " 

''AH round the lot He's been pretty restless. How 
was the party 1 " 

^ Elegant I wish you 'd a ben there. Mis' Gair was as 
fine as a fiddle ; and as to that Joann, she does beat all for 
carryin' on. I never see a girl in sech sperits as she was to- 
night It kinder frightens me too, when young folks begin 
so. They 'U take seen a lot o' soberin' down. I was pretty 
chipper myself when I was her age." 

Good Mrs Hartshome ended with a sigh. In its fleeting 
breath exhaled a subtle distiUation of many a sorrow that 
had come upon her since the *' chipper" days. There were 
slabs in the churchyard to tell of some ; there were care and 
labour-lines on face and hands that might hint at others ; 
there was something in the very breaking off of her report 
of the just past festivities, and the quicKenipg of her foot- 
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steps toward the house, that had to do^ as Qabriel knew, 
wim an unspoken weight that lay upon ner now. 

He followed his mother into the house, asking no more 
qnestion& 

Joanna had been gay to-night, then. She had missed 
nothing from her pleasure. Well ! 

From the comer bedroom, he could see the white curtain 
still, in the moonlisht. There came a light that glimmered 
bcdiind it for a little while, and then went suddenly out, as 
something that flared wildly for an instant, and auenched 
coldly, also, in his own heart. And night and stillness lay 
between the two homes. 

O Qod ! who boldest all liyes in Thine own bosom, wherein 
all are quickened and commune together ! what is tnis spaoe^ 
this circumstance, which Thou hast made, that can->ever 
so little of it— part them so f that can keep them so unwist* 
f ul of each other, even in Thee ? 

Sunday came. The old meeting-house was full of its 
Sabbath fragrance. Do you know what I mean ? Did you 
ever sit — a great while aso, it must have been, to be sure — 
in one of those family enclosures, in an old-fashioned countnr 
church, whose space is railed off in roomy squares, and smell 
the mingled incense that goes up, on a summer's day, with 
the prayers and praLses ? The tender aroma of fresh flowers 
held here and tnere in a hand that has gathered them just 
the last thing at home or on the wav ; the odour of aromatics. 
of peppermint, perhaj^s, or nibbled cloves ; the lavender and 
musk that breathe famtlv forth from best laces and muslins 
and ribbons ; to say notning of whiffs, now and then, that 
betray spicecake ana simballs, and sage cheese, stowed awa^ 
carefully in sanctuary-cupboards under the hinge-seats, until 
the "nooning?" Whatever you may think, there was no- 
thing disagreeable about it, — nothing even of coarseness or 
desecration ; to long* accustomed nostrils, it was the very 
atmosphere of the Lord's day: and the life-long subtle 
association helped the people, doumess, even in their prayers. 

Little Sarah Gair found it all very delightful, contraisted 
with city chioch-going, where people shove themselves into 
narrow crannies, and sit with tneir knees against one board, 
and their backs against another, — stuck in rows, like knives 
in a knife-box,— compressing the body, by way of expanding 
the souL There was nothing Say liked better than to go 
to meeting in Hilbury; to sit in the comer, on the br(^ 
window seat, that came in so as to form a commodious |>lace 
for two, ana where Gershom was usually her companion ; 
to listen to the full-voiced village choir, and look up with a 
tort of childish awe at the row of men and maidens who 
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filled the '^singing seats/' and bore part iu the solemn 
Bervice of praise ; to glance from group to group of the 
crowded congregation, and when tired of bonnets and faces 
within, to turn eyes and thoughts outward, where the stone 
slabs were planted thickly, marking the more solemn con- 
gregation 01 the dead ; to walk round quietly from pew to 
pew in the nooning, or to go with Aunt Beoecca into the 
churchyard, and read the names-^it didn*t seem a sad, but 
rather a pleasant and beautiful thing to be lying there, where 
neighbours and friends came up and walked weekly, and 
talked gently, among the green graves ; or to go with Aunt 
Joanna to a neighbour's house, and eat simballs, and hear 
the great girls talk, which was pretty much all the little 
girls could do on Sunday. And as for the incense we were 
speakinff of. Say always complained to her mother, when she 
got back to Selport, that it " didn't ever smell like Sunday 
there." 

These were her impressions. Quiet Aunt Kebecca, merry 
Aunt Joanna, pretty Stacy Lawton, who looked unwontedly 
flemure to-day, stout, good-natured Mrs Hartshome, and 
Gabriel, who, as first tenor, stood next in the singing seats 
to Joanna, leading the treble, with scores of others, whose 
hidden life it does not come within our special province to 
trace, had theirs. 

Gabriel came late into the gallery. He was shy of meet- 
ing Joanna, fearful of the resentment she might show him 
for his apparent slight. He encountered something worse 
than resentment ; an utter unconcern. Joanna was as 
blooming to-day, in her " cottage straw," with its blue rib- 
bons; her eye was as clear, her cheek was as fresh, as if 
that " cry " of the other night had never been. Her shoulder 
turned not a hairbreadth from the line of his, as they stood 
side by side in the opening hymn. Her hand shrunk with 
HO disdain from the touch that met it for an instant, as they 
turned the pages of their books to find the tune. She settled 
a little, comfortably, into the comer of her seat, which the 
narrow passage separated from his, when the sermon began, 
and the cottage bonnet just shaded her face from his sight. 
After service, her "how d'ye do, Mr Hartshorne,^ in answer 
to his greeting, was to the last degree insauciante ; and then, 
just as he was about to say something more, she caught her 
name whispered from beoind, and turning promptly, yet 
without any undue quickness, responded to some proposi- 
tion or remark, and was drawn away among the girls, 
and down the left-hand staircase, which was the feminine 
exit. 

She went, with half-a-dozen of them, down the hill from 
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tlie meeting-house, between the rows of poplars, to Deacon 
Whitaker's, the deacon's daughter Corrie leading the way. 
Gabriel stood among a group of young meu at ihA church 
door, and saw them pass. 

I^sently they disappeared round the corner of the large, 
old, unpainted house, whose great square, open porch gazed, 
not upon the road, but upon the smooth, sloping grassplut 
at the side. Here, buzzing and fluttering, as bees and 
maidens alone know how, they clustered and chatted, wldle 
baskets were opened, and the simple nooning meal, that 
needed intervention of neither knife nor fork, was eaten. 

" Where /s Stacy Lawton ] *' asked somebody. 

"I can't tell you that, but I can tell you one thing, girls," 
said Joanna Gaywortny, *'and before it happens, toi». 
We 're in for a reviyal, and Stacy Lawton 's going to lead oti*. 
She's getting impressions, you may depena upon it. And 
some others too, perhaps. You'll see 'em in the anxious 
seats before long. The parson ought to have left that text 
for Gordon King, though." 

"O Joanna, how can youT' the others exclaimed, and 
laughed. The morning sermon had been from the words, 
" Give me thine heart." 

"Well, I (»n't help it, when I see how things go on. 
Religion 's so interesting when a handsome young man comes 
and talks about it. Why, poor Mr Fairbrother might have 
preached his cheek-bones through, and his eyes into hollows 
till they came out at the back of his head, and nobody 
would have been the least bit anxious. But those wavimj 
locks ! and those Iieaverdv eves ! and ' seek a figger ! ' as Sabiali 
Millett says. I'm sure I don't know what the sinners can 
be made of, if they don^t come under conviction." 

While Joanna spoke, three or four young men, of whom 
Gabriel Hartshorne was one, came into the door-yard, and 
Dassed the porch, ^oing towards the well, which, with its 
long sweep and wide curb, occupied a central position in 
the space between house and garden, not so far from the 
porch as to be beyond conversational distance. There were 
almost always girls in the porch, and young men about the 
well, in these summer Sundajr noons. Joanna, standing 
upon the step, facing inward, neither paused nor turned, but 
talked on recklessly, as they went by. 

" I never heard anybody run on as you do," cried Eunice 
Gibson. "It don't make any difference what it's about. It 
was just so at your party the other night. How you did 
train I You made fun of everything that came up." 

"Yes, Satan, entered into me; and I don't believe he's 
{;one out yet. §o don't set me going. I should like to be 
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a little proper on Sunday. Here comes Mrs Prouty. Her 
umbrella 's always up. Slie^s never caught in a shower." 

" What rfo you mean 1" 

" Why, don't she always make vou feel as if you were out 
in the rain, and she standing under cover, chuckling 1 She 
does me. Her work's always so dreadfully sure to l)e done 
up, whether it's cheese or salvation. She isn't as other 
women are. There 's never anything; left over on a Saturday 
night with her. Don't you see how her mouth 's primmed 
up 1 That's as much as to say, ' The washing, and mending, 
and churning, and cleaning, and baking, are all througn 
with, up to the minute,' and her soul seen to, besides. — Mrs 
Prouty! where 's Eliza) We're going down the Brook 
Boad presently for a little walk." 

^ Eliza stayed in. She 's preparing herself for her Sunday- 
school class, replied Mrs Prouty, precisely, and with a tone 
of subdued self-gratulation. Her daughter, also, was not as 
other people's daughters were. 

'* Wasn t that Christian of me to give her such a chancel 
See how much good it's done her," whispered Joanna to 
Eunice as Mrs Prouty passed them, and went in. ^ We 're 
such terrible creatures, you know, talking and laughing over 
our luncheon, and going to walk. And it 's such a satisfac- 
tion to her to see it. I don't know what some saints would 
do^ if there loam't a world round them lying in wicked- 
ness." 

" Hush ! there she is at the window ! " 

Mrs Prouty had entered the deaconess's sitting-room, and 
taken a position whence she could converse directiv with 
that lady, and if occasion offered, send a few words abo^ 
over her shoulder, at the group upon the porch. 

In a minute or two the side -fire began. 

'* Yes, it was a very feeling discourse, and I do hope we 
shall see some fruits of it. But it seems pretty hsurd to 
make any impression on our voung folks, somehow. It*s 
in at one ear, and out at the other, with most of 'em." 

*' Might as well be so, perhaps, as in at the ear and out at 
the moutk" commented Joanna, in an under-tone. 

''I'm airaid that there's some miscli/eevom influence that 
undoes it all." continued Mrs Prouty, with a sigL 

'* I know there is ; but it isn't the sort you mean. Gome, 
girls, let's go and have our walk. I snail say something 
out loud, presently, if we stay here." 

** I can't bear," continued Joanna, as the little party pre- 
pared to move at her suggestion, "to be put into a oark 
closet, and have somebody continually coming to look in, 
and ask me if I 'm sorry yet. I always feel like saying, as I 
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did to my mother once, when I was a little girl, * When I 
horrjr, I let oo know!'" 

" But then," said one of the gronp, timidly, " I don*t think 
we ought to make fan of such things." 

** Nor I neither, Abbv," answered Joanna, quickly and with 
a changed manner. *' I don't make fun of the things^ it *8 onl v 
the wav people behave about them. It isn't real It bn t 
natural Wnen folks really do give their heurts, whether 
it 's to God or a fellow-creature, it isn't a thing, I think, 
that they run round telling about There 's only one con- 
cerned to know an^rthing aoont it." 

This sudden shifting to earnest, and of such outright 
sort, threw an astonished silence, for a moment, over tlie 
company. The girls didn't always know just how to take 
Joanna Gaywortny. 

Whether the allusion to giving of hearts, or the approach 
of the young men, who now came up from behind, as if to 
join them, suggested the next remarK or not — it came with 
an unintentiomd '*by-the-way," that made Joanna secretly 
winca 

"Why wasn't Gabriel Hartshome at your house the other 
nightr 

"Sure enough! I don't know. I'll ask him." 

The quick, fine, feminine artifice of this. Gabriel, catching 
the wordSj could not discenu He took toem at their sur- 
face meanmg, and verilv believed that she had never thought 
to miss him, or to wonaer why he had not come. She, who 
had kept the whole companv merry I ^fan-like, he turned 
of^ in a clumsy hu£^ and walked beside Eunice Gibson. 

She put the question. 

" I came home late from Deepwater," he answered ; "and 
afterwards I was wanted— at home." 

''A good plan, to stay where he was sure of that," whis- 
pered Joanna, as she moved forward with her companion. 
This was the word too much, which women are pretty sure 
to say when they tr^ to cover up with words then: true feel- 
ings. She bit her hps when she had spoken it If Gabriel 
hiML not been already set off with such an impetus upon the 
wrong tack, it might have gone far to guide him upon the 
right one. But men always do rush away headlong at the 
first word : and another, sent after, drives them forward, 
rather than brings them iDack. 

There 's where we have advantage (?) of them. 

The effervescence of Joanna's sauciness was over, however. 
She subsiding, the little part^ walked, in a new mood of 
quietness, tinged, perhaps, with a slight, half-recognised 
constraint^ onward, down the Brook Boad; paused a moment 

D 
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or two upon tbe narrow bridge, HBtening to the Sund^ aang 
of the busy waters ; koA then, like the "King of rranc«, 
with twenty thousand men," turned, at her lead, "and 
marched up Rgain." An evolution which to them, as to Uia 
king in the ola rhyme, had doubtless its own meaning. 

With two of the number it had, at any rate, its own result. 

A word, or the want of a word, is a uttle thing: but into 
the momentarv wound or chasm so made or left throng cir- 
cumstances ; these thruBt wider and wider asunder, till the 
whole round bulk of the world may lie between two Utcb. 




CnAPTER VL 



THE DAIRY FARM. 




HE world is so full of other fulks," SAivl 
Joanna, wearily. 

She was sitting by the pleasant garden 
window in Rebecca*s room. A great cherrN • 
tree, full of fruit and birds, tossed ic^ 
wide arms up against the house fror.t, 
and almost grew in at every opening;. 
She looked out into its green intncacie^ 
and watched the robins that feasted fear- 
lessly, even when she reached a hand to 
the hither bough, and gathered, half ab- 
sently, for herself, a dinner or two out vd 
their crimson store. 
Down-stairs the house was shaded, open, 
clean, and cool from end to end. The early country dinner 
was over, and cleared away. Huldah was turning cheeses in 
the cheese-room. Mrs Vorse was taking her after-dinner 
nap. Say and Qershom were down in the garden, on a great 
ra^ over which a plum-tree hung. Mrs Oair haa been gone 
to Selport a week or more. Say was left there with her 
aunts until September. A box of clothing, with books and 
toys, had come up by the stage the night before. Amon^ 
the rest, was that unfailing childish delight, '* Swiss Family 
Robinson;** and for Gershom, a present from thoughtful 
Aunt Jane, a copy of Dana's " Two Years before the Mast." 
These books, ana Say's life-size linen baby, kept the children 
abundant company, down there on the great green-canopied 
granite divan. 

There had been question among^ the sisters, of plans for 
the remainder of the day. Mrs Prue had said that some- 
body ought to go and see Mrs Rockwood. Mrs Prue rarely 
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paid yisits. ^ Somebody *' meant the girls, of course, who 
were responsible for the social department in family afifairs. 
Dutif ol, compliant Rebecca repeated the suggestion up-stairs. 

«We ought to go and see Mrs Bockwood, Joanna.' 

"Dear me ! and her third boy! I can't. I never know 
what to say to people in affliction. Besides, we should have 
to admire the baby. People are always astonished if you 're 
not fond of babies and peaches. But they do come so done 
up in flannel ! " 

'* Dear Joanna." said Rebecca, laughing, ^ don't be absurd. 
It will seem unkind if we don't go soon, — as if we took no 
interest." 

*' Well, maybe we don't. Just at this moment, at least. 
Perhaps, another day, we should. But people take for 
granted, that we're interested all the time : and we pretend 
we are. And so we have to act up to it, wnether or no, and 
hate it accordingly. The world's absurd. And, oh dear! 
it 's so full of other folks ! " 

Here is where we took Joanna up. 

Rebecca said nothing for a moment Dear and intimate 
as the sisters were, it was sometimes a puzzle for one to 
comprehend the other. Joanna's moods mi^ht mean nothing 
but absurdity and waywardness, or they might cover feeling 
that called for a deep sympathy. Rebecca could not tell 
On points of feeling, Joanna never would be voluntarily 
communicative. To her, strong-thoughted, secret-hearted, 
masked with an impervious whimsicality, that few would 
know how to approach with earnestness, the world would 
be likely, all her life, to seem filled only with " other folks." 

Rebecca brought, presently, an open book, and laid it on 
the window sill, before her sister, ihese woras were marked 
upon the page. " As Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us." 

" That is how it ought to be," she said. 

" And just how it always isn't," said Joanna^ leaning her 
bead upon her right hand, with the searching look in her eyes 
of one striving to solve a problem, and gently pushing the 
Bible from her with her left. ^ And these pretences only 
hinder it." 

"They ought not to be pretences. Wherever there are 
Christians, tnere should be Christian love and sympathy, 
shouldn't there ? " 

" It 's no use to talk in the potential mood. The present 
indicative contradicts it flatly ; at least, among the Hilbury 
Christians. Take Mrs Prouty. That woman aggravates me 
BO with her perfections. Why, the rest of the world, you 'd 
think, was only made to be an offset to her righteousness. 
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She's 90 faithful among the faithlesfl, and always in such a 
small way ! She darns her stockings, — Wednesday nights, 
— on the right side ; and it isn't evangelical to dam them on 
the wrong. And not to get the clotnes dried on Monday, 
when her wash is over, is nothing less than Antichrist It s 
mint, anise, and cummin — ^gnats and needle's eyes. There 
isn't any room for Christian sympathy. And then look at 
Mrs Fairbrother, with her whining ways and beautiful sub* 
mission to her troubles and ' chastenings.* Other people 
are chastened too, I suppose. But she believes Providence 
keeps a special rod in nickle for her, and doesn't do much 
else of importance^ but discipline and pity her. I'm tired of 
going about among such peopla" 

Rebecca stood now at the toilet, brushing out the soft 
delicate cloud of her dark hair. She folded it back from her 
face, and wound it into its usual simple knot behind keejn 
ing silenc€L waiting for the querulous mood to pass. Joanna 
sat listlessly, pluckLug leaves and cherries through the win- 
dow, biting either, as it happened, indifferently. Presently, 
she roused and turned. 

** I 'm cross, Becsy, I know, and wicked. But it seems 
sometimes as if the world were all wrong. We must do 
something, I suppose. There are those books Jane left to be 
taken over to Wealthy. She always manages to leave that 
for us. Let 's take the children and walk over. If anybody 
but you can set me straight when I 'm crooked, it 's Wealthy 
Hoocrs. She 's real and strong." 

''Wealthy, healthy, and wise," assented Rebecca, play- 
fully. 

''I don't know about the wise. What did she go and 
marry Jaazaniah for ] " 

Down on the rock, under the pleasant shade of the plum- 
tree, two other little lives were getting, in their separate 
fashions, whatever the world had for them, to-day. Say hiid 
set her aoll upon a moss throne, in a high cleft, and crowned 
her %ith golden buttercups^ and built a bower of asparagus 
plumes about her, and put m her hand a peeled willow twi^ 
for a wand. This was ner fairy-queen of the grotto. And 
mutely, lest Gkrshom should wake to consciousness of what 
she was about, and ridicule her, she was performing her 
favourite fairy tale of the Immortal Fountain. The asp<ira- 
gus, tossing its feathers of green.— the beans, winding their 
scarlet blossoms around the tall poles, — the growing coru 
standing in stately rows, putting forth its young tassels, — 
these filling with their ranks the long garden on one side, 
were the fairy troops she assayed, according to the story, 
successively, to pass. The -immortal Fountain was supposed 
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to be hidden in the vine-covered summer-house at the far- 
ther end 

Gershom, outstretched upon his back, lay utterly heedless 
of it all. He was rounding the Horn in the forecastle of the 
FUgnm, 

Say came back to her fairy queen, after a breeze had 
swept the corn-patch, and refused her passage by the cross- 
ing of its blades. Qershom, at the end of his chapter, flung 
down the book, and came back, also, from far Pacific seas. 

" I*ve never seen anything out Hilbury rocks," he cried. 
*' Bay, how does the sea look 1 Come and tell me." 

According to the spirit of the story, the corn-fairies should 
unhesitatingly have lowered their green blades, the next time, 
on Say's approach ; so readily did she abandon her panto- 
mime at the boy*s caML, 

" The sea 1 Why, down at the wharf, where the Pearl 
comes in, it 's black and dirty ; and you 're afraid, all the 
time, of falling in. But upon Harbour Hill where papa 
takes me to walk sometimes, it looks wide and blue, and 
sparkles, 'way ofi^ up against the edge of the sky. And 
you can see the vessels sailing. But I think it's prettier 
here." 

" Poh ! that's because you 're a girl. I 'm tired of hills and 
trees. I want to see the sea. And I mean to, sometime." 

"Well, you're coming to Selport to see us, you know. 
And then, when the Pearl comes in, we '11 go down to the 
wharf, and get oranges and pineapples." 

" I don't care for the orange& But I want to see the ship, 
and the captain, and the sailors." 

"Well, tney'll be there ; and we can sit in the cabin." 

" T shall go up the masts, to the very top." 

•* No indeed. You'll fall." 

" I shan't do any such thing. Can't I climb a tree 1 I 
brought home a crow's nest, last spring, off the top of a pine, 
higher than any mast. I wonder if grandpa '11 let me go." 

" Of course he will I 'U ask him." 

And Say skipped away, past the green fairies, and the 
scarlet fairies, ana between the whispering corn-blades, trium- 
phantly, and up to the golden sunflowers, that shook their 
radiant heads at her, and sent her back. 
. She took up Gtershom's book. "That isn't pretty," she 
said. " The * Swiss Family Bobinson ' is nice. Mamma read s 
it to me. And I 've got a story in my * Girl's Own Book,' 
about a little boy and girl that went away to sea in a ship 
and got lost among the savages.'' 

Tliere was ample present provision for Gershom's newly 
awakened craving. Aunt Jane had made her selections weU. 
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Yet, who could blame her, if the boy, like all boys, should 
grow restlesd and feel a longing to see the world 1 

Aunt Eebecca, with her dainty white sun-bonnet, and large 
green ]^rasol, came down the garden path, and announced to 
the children the plan for the fkf temoon. A walk to cousin 
Wealthy's was the crown and acme of Hilbury delights to 
Say. £yen Qershom, after a little balancing, let himself in- 
cline to the single thinff that could have persuaded him away 
from his sea story. let Say, after all, of the whole party, 
was the only one to whom came unalloyed the perfect joy ol 
the golden summer that day among the hiUs. 

Around by the high-road, it was a long, toilsome, un- 
sheltered walk to Wealthy Hoogs*li. The way they took, 
down Hartshome*8 Lane, through the wild, ferny pasture, 
out by the pond-side, and around its margin to the opposite 
slopes, up which a wood-path led them to Jaazaniah's hill- 
side farm — ^this was purely fair and fragrant,, green and stilL 

Joanna kept her face veiy straight-forward, and her parasol 
lowered carefully against the side that was not sunny, as they 
passed down the lane : divining, somehow, without directly 
fucking, that it was Gkioriel who stood high up on the loaded 
hay-rigging out there at the left, pitching its perfumed 
freight, in mighty trusses, throueh the great barn- window. 

l^e footsteps of the sisters fell noiseless; but the children 
leaped, and laughed, and shouted Gabriel never turned. 
After they had well gone by, he paused, though, and took 
breath, leaning upon his fork ; his face toward the way that 
they had followeo. Then he glanced round westwardlv, and 
raised his hand toward the sun ; and then set himself, with 
more stalwart strain than ever, to his work again. 

Down in the edge of the pasture, the Gayworthys met Mrs 
Hartshome among the raspberry bushes. 

''Well, now, I declare ! You hain't called in and missed 
me, have youl You've been as scarce, lately, as e^gs in 
January. I was tellin' father last night that 1 hadnM; laid 
eyes on one of you, except at meeting since Mis' Gair went. 
And — speakin' of meetin' — I ^ess I 've got some news for 
you. Parson Fairbrother was in, a minute, this momin' ; and 
what do you think he says ] " 

^' Stacy lAwton 's found a hope, I suppose 1 " 

'* How came vou to guess, right off ? " 

'^ I thought sQe 'd been looking for it !" 

'* Well, yes ; the parson savs she*s been in a very interestin' 
state of mind for some weeks \ and he 's ver^r much encour- 
aged. He thiuKis tliere 's an mcreasing senousness among 
the young, people. But that isn't all ; though, to be sure, 
that's what we ought to care the most about;" and Mrs 
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Hartshonie's round cheery face lengthened duly for an instant 
as she snoke, but sprang back to its jolly l^es by irresistible 
native elasticity, and lightened with a simple womanly sym« 
pathy and delignt as she went on. 

'^ There 's more coming of it Only it isn't to be talked of 
quite yet, and so you mustn't telL fiut it looks as if there 
was work ready laid out for her, and he as good as said so. 
I shan't mention any names." 

'^ Oh, no. It isn't worth while. It *s been pretty plain that 
there was one thing depending on another." 

" Soj she 's made sure of him ! I knew she would before 
she amte committed herself. And that 's religion with some 
people ! I know yours, Becsy, is a better sort." 

It was, and it needed to be. 

Joanna said the last words as she left Mrs Hartshome and 
joined her sister, who had moved forward, and was disen- 
tangling Say's dress from the raspbeny stems, among which 
the child had plunged, eagerly, after the fruit 

Bebecca had had an instant's time. It is all we need, at 
some crises, for hiding away our secrets between ourselves 
and Heaven. Her sweet face was, apparently, unchanged, as 
she turned now toward Joanna. 

" We must not judge," said ahe ; " and perhaps she has only 
had given her just what she needs to keep her fixed. Qod 
takes different ways." 

And so they passed on, their feet following the same track ; 
yet one of the twain, from that moment, entering silently, 
without human sign, a path marked for her on^. God's 
way. One taken and the other left. How long? 

They came down to the edge of the great pond. Away off, 
eastwardly and southerly, it swept, shaping itself among the 
hills, its limit untraceable, except just here about them. A 
light, rippling line whispered up the mimic beach ; the hill 
they had just come down lay benind them against the south- 
west sky, and the birches and alders that fringed its base 
shaded the calm water and its pebbly margin. They always 
sat down here to rest. It was a wonderful stillness. No- 
thing moved but the lazy-lapping water, and the tremulous 
birch-leaves, and the little sandpiper that scampered along 
the wave-mark. Even the children could not begin at once 
to play. They sat down upon the pebbles, and dipped up 
water in their palms to drink 

Oershom. his mind stirred with new thoughts, looked out 
upon the snining expanse and upon the blue distant hills 
that shut it in, and wondered with himself where in the 
Torld was room left for the great sea. 

The sisters talked no more. Each soul went its own way 
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in the quietnesa Only Say was supremely hanpy, with the 
water, and the sky, and the white clouds saiiinff about in 
both. Only Say haa not come yet to look further than things 
visible, except, as from her iai^ lore, she peopled the scene 
itself. 

Well, that was alL They sat and rested there. And, after 
fifteen minutes, they got up and went on their way ; and 
neither one knew what lines, in those few moments, life 
might have written for another. 

The^ went half a mile around, to where a pasture-path led 
up again — more rocky and shaded this time—along the un- 
fenced hill-side of the Hoogs's dairy farm. 

Away up here, apart from all neij^hbourhood, in a little 
red house, built against a steep ot granite, lived Cousin 
Wealthy. Between summer and winter, — between churn and 
spinning-wheel, — ^her life vibrated. Her husband, Jaazaniah, 
lived here too, of course. Whatever may be to be said about 
him, will say itself. If Wealthy Hoogs, " hungry for books," 
full (>f keen thought, energetic to a pre-eminence, even among 
Yankee notables, had lived the hign-pressure life of modern 
society^ — if her Yankee "smartness'' had taken a purely 
aesthetic turn— which having never happened, was no less a 
mercy to herself, perhaps, than to Jaazaniah — she might have 
discovered, as so many gifted beings seem destined to do, that 
there was something unresponsive in her sphere ; that she 
had not found— I ain half ashamed to use the word— her 
** affinity :" that she was a mis-matched, mis-placed woman. 
Apparentlv she was ; yet she comprehended nothing of this 
jargon ; she had, seemingly, poor creature, never found it 
out ; she lived here simply where she had been put : made 
and packed her butter, wove her home-spun, and loveo, faith- 
fully, and forbeanngly, for the most part, (were its praise 
wortn a woman's having to say more 1} the man whose name 
and home she shared. 

If Wealthy Hoogs could have been spirited from her 
secluded mountain home, and set down, bodily, in a " culti- 
vated circle," — face to face, even, with such a one as, soul to 
soul, stood secretlv her counterpart, — I think neither the one 
nor the other of tnem, nor any among the congenial spirits 
near, who throufi^h fleshly eyes should behold her apparition, 
would at once nave recognised the kin. Perhaps, for the 
strengthening and consolation of misplaced existence, in 
whatever sphere, the same conclusion miffht, in its behalf, 
be safely reached. It is quite possible that He who sets 
answering souls aparl^ shrouding them from each other's 
ken, with unlike extenors of form and phase, and joins by 
circumstance them of less correspondent mould, knows most 
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clearly the fitness of His own work, and the* fulness of His 
times. 

Wealthy was a spare, " long-favoured " woman. Her pale 
hair grew hiffh upon her forehead, and could only be adjusted 
in the straightest of straight lines. Her rather small gray 
eyes were set in close neighbourhood, on either side the tnin- 
budged nose. This, perhaps, added in effect to the wonderful 
keenness of their glance. They pierced you with their in- 
tensity. They seemed always penetrating through things 
and people, to Artesian depths, searching after that she 
thirsted for. Sailors, they say, who daily strain their vision 
to the very earth-verge, come to attain a marvellous long- 
sightedness. Peering out, from her remote isolation, througli 
such avenues of thought as opened themselves toward tne 
world of things and thoughts that lay, like a dream, in the 
distance, reaching her spiritual treasures from afar, — she 
grew to place all whereon she looked, instinctively, as it 
were, at Ions range and focus. So she got into her face the 
expression tnat people say *' looks through you.'' 

*' There's a great deal besides common smartness in Wealthy 
Hoogs," said ner townsfolk. " And how on earth," it was 
not seldom added, with Yankee significance of incomplete- 
ness, ** she ever came to take up with that Jaazaniah ! " 

They found her to-day, on the little, square, open platform 
that, by way of stoop, was built against the angle of the 
liouse, under the shade of a great oak. She had a broad 
wooden tray upon her lap, in which she was cutting up a 
pure white mass of cheese-curd. Jaazaniah sat by ; his chair 
— one useless foreleg gone — tilted up against the red shingles. 
He whittled a stick and whistled. It would be time presently, 
to go after the ** caows." That duty, impending, absolved 
the interval of tima Wealthy chopped on. following her own 
solitary thoughts, feeling a certain habitual comfort of having 
him at her elbow. 

Voices first, and then heads, coming suddenly in view up 
the abrupt^ path, brought the visitors to their knowledge. 
Then there was voluble coimtry welcome, and " laying off 
things." Say was made free of the curd-trough, and pecked 
away eagerly at the dainty white bits, like a bird lit in a 
seeded field. 

** It 's kind of an extry iob to-day, this clieese," explained 
Wealthy. '* I don't mostly keep such work about into the 
afternoon. But I took a notion to set it after I'd got my 
butter out o' my hands. We had a famous chumin', didn't 
we, Jez ? " 

** Eleven pound ; and jest as yaller as gold. Guess 'twould 
do you good to see the pats," said Jaiizaniah, complacently. 
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** Lncky ye come to-day, for Wealthy 'n me *8 goiii' down to 
Winthorpe tomorrow with sixty weight.*' 

'* Gome in/' says Wealthy, proud of her dairy, and eitpeciaDy 
of this new chumine, as a brain-worker might be or a Lutt 
successful poem. '* it 's Lineback's cream ; and you wouldn't 
think she'd ate an^hing but buttercups.'* 

If Wealthy's dairy were not poetry, it was very near it. 
Right tip against the solid, cool cliff, that formed one wall, 
looking out by its single snaded window upon a rare pano> 
rama of hill, pasture, and meadow, with the gleaming pond 
stretched far below, redolent with a mingling of the cool 
mountain smell of rock and moss, and the fra^nce of 
chumecT cowslips and clover, that had given up their essence 
into the golden rolls and pats, that were ranged on shelf or 
stored in boxes,— musical witn the gurgle and plash of spring 
water, that came in by a cleverly fixed spoilt, and flowed 
constantly through the large shallow wooden receptacle 
wherein Wealthy worked and moulded, there was such breath 
of purity, such suggestion of all delight of life and growth that 
culminated here, as no written word can give the fi^eling of. 

Say drew long breaths as she entered. *^ I should like to 
live here," she said. 

•* I '11 keep you," answered Wealthy Hoogs, with one of 
her long asking looks. Say thought it sharp, and shrank 
away, half, changing her mind. In this little mllside home, 
there had never oeen a child. 

" We 've brought some books that Jane left for you," said 
Joanna. ^She would have come up, but she hadu*t time ; 
and it's been so very hot." 

" I know it has. This is the first comfortable breezy day 
for most a fortnight. And I 'm thoroughly obliged. It 's a 
great thing to get a book up here. 'Specially when the 
winter nights come on." 

"There's something among them — ^a book of travellers' 
stories — ^that we thought Jaazaniah might like." 

" Maybe he wilL But he never took us great to readiu'. 
More 'n a chapter in the Bible of a Sunday, or the newspaper 
once a week, or the almanac. Sometimes, I wish 't he would. 
-It seems like goin' off, and leavin' him all alone, when he 
sits here, and I get into a booL I'm clear lost, for a while, 
that's a fact. But then he's always glad to see me back 
again, and that 's one good of goin' away, however you do it." 

** Don't you ever read aloud Jbo him ? " 

" Well, I used to try that now and then. But it didn't do 
much good ; I had to keep uudgin' him up all the time, or 
he'd be sure to go to sleep. He ain't one of the sort that 
can stand bein' read to. We ain't much alike in some things, 
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and I suppose it isn t best to be. He 's jest as clever as the 
day is long, and you know that as well as I do." 

Wealthy finished her sentence with a certaiu, sudden, short 
defiance, as if she thrust down, with averted mental vision, 
some buried-alive thought that lifted itself now and then. 

'* If he got lost as I do, there 'd be no knowing when we 
should ever come across one another again. But he's a 
kind of anchor for mo. He 's always right there, and f know 
just where to find him." 

With this bit of wifely philosophy, Wealthy led the way 
out again toward the house-front, where Jaazaniah whittled 
and whistled stiU, with interjectional sentences of conversa- 
tion with Gershom, and glances at the descending afternoon 
sun. 

**You might think to see him sittin* there that he was 
lazy. His mother used to tell him he was. But I know 
better. He's busy thinkin'. He isn't one that tells his 
thoughts much ; but they come out, once in a while, in a 
way that would surprise you. And you ought to see him 
at a thing, when he once gets agoing. He 's slow to begin, 
that's all Gome, Jez, make haste and get the cows home, 
and the milkin' done, while I g^t this cheese into the press. 
The folks 'U stav to supper, of course. And then. Jez, what 
if you take the boat and row the children across the pond ?" 

"Jest what I was a-thinkin' of," responded Jaazaniah, 
slowly, shutting up his jack-knife, and coming down, skil- 
fully, on the one forward leg of his chair. 

''I told you so," said Wealthy, triumphantly, as he moved 
away. " He always gets ahead of me, after all 's said and 
done. I 've got into the way of always f eelin' a kind of care 
of him, and remindin' him of things ; but half the time, 
there ain't really any need of it. I suppose it 's partly be- 
cause his mother's memorv grew so short in her last days, 
and I had to look after her considerable ; and when any- 
body 's been used to doin' — no matter what it is — they can't 
shake off the habit very easy. Do you know what I think 
of every time I look at that old apple-tree over there on the 
knoll 1 I do have curious thoughts about things sometimes. 
Well, it seems to me it 's just like the cares people have laid 
upon 'em^ and by and by get so 's 't they can't do without 'em. 
lou ^ee it grows right out from under a rock that happened 
to lay Just there, and nobody ever moved it away. In the 
first of it, I suppose it was a pretty hard chance. But it 
crept around, and climbed up, at last, into a tree. And now, 
just look how the rock over its roots keeps it balanced ! 
Why, if anybody should pry up that stone now, and heave 
it away, you can see by the cant of the whole trunk that it 
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wouldn't hold itself up a minute ! And here I am, standing, 
moralising, with the cheese-tray in my hands," she cried, in- 
terrupting herself. '* It *8 clear, I want something to hold 
me down ! " 

It was pretty clearly suggested to the minds of her lis- 
teners how this want of hers had been permanently provided 
for, as slow-moving, literal Jaazaniah came out of the 
daury, his arms strung with milk-pails, and took his plod- 
ding way down the path toward the barn-yard, wrinxliiig 
his brows in the level-glandng afternoon sunlight, with 
never an apparent out-glancing of any light within, kindled 
of all those heavenly shafts illumined. 

" We all get that, one way or another, I suppose,** said 
Rebecca, thoughtfully ; *^ it 's well when we can see the good." 

^ All the same," said Joanna, quickly ; " I can*t help 
wanting to give the rock a hoist And I think, in the be- 
ginning, somebody ought to have done it. At any rate, 
people needn't plant themselves in that fashion. You're 
just buried alive here, Wealthy Hoogs. And I can*t help 
saying so. Nobody to speak to month in and month out, 
except Jaazaniah. And he won't talk back." 

** Maybe, I like that best^ when I get agoing,** replied 
Wealthy, with a touch of qmet humour. *' Besides, there *s 
more in folks than what gets said. There's all sorts of 
hindrance. Things don't always seem to correspond. It 's 
just as it is with children. They want to say great, grown- 
up words sometimes, but they don't dare, when I was four 
years old, I told my mother once, that I wished I was fifteen, 
so 's 't I could say ' probable.' If Jaazaniah ever does come 
out more than ordinarv, it's on a Sundav, when he 's dressed 
and shaved, and gets the rough off a little. I don't doubt, if 
he wore a olack suit every day, and kept his hands clean, 
and his chin smooth, like a minister, ne might talk like 
one. He 's got a soul, and thoughts. It comes out in his 
whistlin', Ue couldn't make sucn music as he does out of 
nothin*. You never heard it, nor nobody else, as I have. 
Why, when we're sittin' here, sometimes, as we were just 
now, before you come along, he'll go on so, that I hold my 
breath for fear of stoppin' mm. It 's like all the Psalms and 
Revelations to listen to it. There 's something between us 
then that 's more than talk. No, I don't care what folks 
think about it ; nor I don't care whether it ever comes out 
any plainer as long as we both live ; but I know I was no 
fool m taking Jaa^niaL The rough '11 come off sometime. 
— 'cross Jordan, if it don't here, — and then, all I 'm afraid 
of is, whether or no I shall make out to keep up with him." 

If you haven't cared for this little passing glimpse at 
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Wealthy IIoo<rs's life, inner and outer, it has been very easy 
for you to skip it ; but however it may be with this, my 
poor presentment, if she had come to you as an episode in 
your own actual experience, I am very sure you would have 
done no such thing. 

The tea-drinking was such as could only have been had 
in just that spot, and from just those simply hospitable 
hands. The sun was lowering slowly to the horizon, lessened 
everywhere, in those regions, by the multitudinous hills, 
when Jaazaniah helped the children and Aunt Rebecca 
carefully into his little boat, and put off from the shore at 
the foot of the descent. Joanna refused to go. She would 
rather, she said, walk round the head of the pond in the 
twilight ; and there wasn't room to take all safely. They 
wouldn't get across before she should come. They meant 
to have a row up the bend, first. 

Joanna Gay worthy had a battle to fiffht — ^after her own 
fashion. She must have it out with herself, and she must be 
left alone to do it. She wanted to stand up, face to face, 
with this great blank future that opened itself out before 
her, and see what its emptiness was l&e, and grapple with its 
phantoms, and put them down once for all, if it might be. 

There is a point we each come to once, and Joanna, 
whether she understood it or not, had reached it, when a 
woman's life rounds itself out about her as the firmament, 
and in like manner resolves itself to her vision. One sun, 
the rest a thronging huddle in a far ecliptia Her sun had 
hidden itself below the horizon. Night was teaching her the 
secret of her day. Until Kate Purcell and her brother had 
come to Deepwater there had never been a thought of doubt 
or loss to prompt her to look up and discover whence her 
daylig[ht came. It lessened all at once ; she turned her back 
upon it, and could find nothing in the whole wide horizon, 
suddenly, but sharp-eyed, impertinent, little, far-o£^ self- 
sphered stars. 

Gabriel Hartshorne had come no nearer than the garden 
fence, on some farm errand, since the Sunday I have tuld 
you of. Joanna was fractious and unreasonable; nobody 
knew why, herself least of all, perhaps ; nothing was worth 
while ; the world was full of ** other folks." 

She had longed to get off, alone, somewhere; there had 
been no chance for it. Mrs Gair's stay, her departure, the 
hundred little put-off things that had to be done to bring 
the family back into the ordinary grooves again — all had 
teased and prevented her, till it h^ become unbearable. 
Now she vjould be left. 

So she stood there, by the water side, as the little boat 
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passed rotind the bend, RebeccA, with her calm fnce turned 
toward her, as she sat in the bow, floating away into tlie 
placid shaaowB, and out of sight, leaving her to tiie wild 
soUtnde that hashed itself around her into waiting silence. 
How should she know 9 

Ah, me ! the mute histories that run side by side ! Tlie 
hearts that seem to touch, whose electric currents never 
blend with the spark of inmost recognition 1 

^ I should like to know how people come to bear their lives.** 
It was in this wise she be^n the fight. "A whole winter, 
shut up there with Jaazaniah Hoo^ ! Ten, twenty, sixty 
winters, perhaps." Joanna gave a little gasping scream to 
herself at the imagination. ^' And there *s Prue. And Jane 
isn't much better, whatever she supposes. And I wonder 
what I 'm coming to. I shall have necsy for a while, maybe. 
She 's alll Ve got ; and then, somehow, she '11 slip away from 
me, as she did just now ; she's too good for us, I*m afraid ; 
or perhaps some prowling missionary will come along, as 
they do in the memoirs, and carry her off to the tigers and 
anacondas. And then I shall take care of father ; but I can't 
keep him for ever ; and Gtershom '11 grow up and go away, 
and Prue '11 go after him ; and I 'm tough, and I snail live 
through it all, and grow fat — that 's what it turns to with 
people like me — and nobody '11 reallv know anything about 
it, or care for me j and I shall be * old Miss Ghiywortny* for 
forty years after I shall wish I was dead and gona Well I 
the world must always be full of ' other folks,' I suppose, 
and I shall be one of 'em, that 's all" 

And with this she hardened her heart fiercely against her- 
self, and walked on, punching great holes in the gravelly 
path with the stick of her parasol, and supposing that so, 
since she no longer worded them mentally, she put down 
thoughts. But they kept seething, confusedly, the same 
thing in her short past, that she would not look at or 
acknowledge, except as she did it once, to her own sudden 
surprise, in the involuntary exclamation, '* I wish I could 
just be angry enough not to care," mingling and alternating 
Avith the dreary touches imagination laid upon that picture of 
the coming years. 

By and by, she hardly knew it, the harsh wild fancies 
began to soften ; a furtive, unshaped suggestion crept in 
among them, that other liYea, too, must go on, that there 
would always be something to know, and to think of, and to 
care for, if she pleased, however secretly — to be true to, how- 
ever hopelessly. That lives not identical might yet run a 
great way parallel ; that it would be hard if thev should 
never cross or coincide; that people bom into the world 
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contemporaneously couldn't get off the planet, or into an- 
other ^neration ; that, set at first in propinquity, with like 
local ties and interests, the^ would scarcely diift away from 
each other into utter incognisance and separation : that they 
might even grow old before each other's eyes, and in a com- 
fortable friendliness ; and that she shouldn't very much 

mind being " old Miss Gayworthy," if only And just 

then her thought took definite form, and flashed off to Deep- 
water, and she *^ didn't believe there was anyl^iing in that 
Purcell story ; they were all off now, and nothing seemed to 
have come of it. But why didn't Qabriel so much as turn 
his head to-day 1 She knew he hadn't, for she had heard 
the whish of every truss of hay that he had thrust in, ivith- 
out pause, at the barn-chamber window, until they had got 
round where he couldn't see ;" and here she caught herself 
up indignantly, and leapt to her feet from the fallen log 
wnereon, at tne turn of the x>ath, she had seated herself 
meclumically, wondering how ever she had come round to 
that again. 

Just then,.a little boat— not Jaazaniah's — came up to view 
along the opposite shore, and veered this way. 

I said she was at the turn of the path. Here the bank 
became abrupt and broken, and the snore path ended for a 
space. A little track bent off into the woods, and followed 
the curve around the head of the pond, whicn leaned itself 
coquettishlv this side, — touching a^ain, farther on, the strip 
of pebbly beach; and there offermg choice of road, — ^by 
shor^ or on within the fringe of wood to the point where they 
had first struck the pond this afternoon, at tne foot of farmer 
Uartshome's pasture. 

Joanna ^ve a flashing glance at boat and oarsman, sweep- 
ing with vigorous stroke towards her. 

" Does he think, I wonder, I shall stand here for him to 
come and fetch me?" And the light muslin dress that 
against the green had been an unwitting signal for his guid- 
ance, vanished from the rower's sight among the trees. 

Quick as thought, the boat's bow turned. It was a race. 

If Joanna could onlv get past the turning first ! 

But the little feet that hurried so along the mossy way, 
stood but small chance against the lusty sweep of oars that 
ahot the li^ht craft with such rapid impulse along the inner 
line toward the point of meeting. She could catch frequent 
glimpses of it between the trees, and note its progress. She 
could measure odds, and she knew that she was worsted. 
That he must know it too, and that to leave the path, and to 
dash awav into the woods, as for an instant she felt tempta- 
tion to do, would not only cause great uneasiness to her 
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sifiter, but would be, to those other eyes^ absurd and mani- 
fest flight. Since there was no help for it then, she would 
keep her dignity at least. So she walked slowly a^ain, — 
very slowly. — and gathered breath ; and came out^ leisurely 
enough, at last, upon the narrow b^h where Qabnel Huts- 
home sat waiting in his boat^ and confronted him, as one 
who knew no cause for shrinkmg. 

The young man sprang ashore. 

'* I was determined to find you, Joanna. I had something 
to s^. I should have been glad to row vou over." 

'* I wanted the walk, thank you. Ana now I must make 
baste, for I have been longer than I meant, and I dare say 
the others have crossed the pond below." 

" No,'' answered Qabriel, t^ the children were getting lilies 
in the bend when I came up." 

He had lain about upon the water, watching, a full hour 
past, for the poor reward of these five minutes. He would 
not have them shortened now. 

Joanna walked on, replying nothing. 

*'You're offended, Joanna; and, I suppose, I can guens 
why. But there hasn't been any reason. I can't explain 
everything. If I could ** 

" I am sure I wouldn't give you the trouble. I don't know 
why I should be supposed to be offended ; and I certainly 
can't pretend to call you to account." 

What strange, wayward words rush to the lips when the 
heart is fullest These translated nothing of Joanna's self. 
Her sky was filling again with light The whole east crim- 
soned with a coming joy. The impertment stars faded out 
of her thoughts, and were forgotten. She could have sung 
like a bird at dawn ; and yet she answered frowardly. There 
was a curious delight in such very utterance. like a child, 
she meant to be good in a minute ; she meant to let herself 
be happy : but the last ebullitions of a relenting naughti- 
ness — ^the last throbs of an expiring pain— there is a pleasure 
of perversity, a sweetness of torture, in the very prolonging 
of these. 

Gabriel answered to her words. 

" I wish I could show you my whole mind, this minute," 
said the young man, earnestly. " You wouldn't— that is — I 
hope not-— find anything in it that would offend you. I told 
you I couldn't explain. Things haven't gone lately quite as 
they used to, between us. I only want to ask you to believe 
it isn't my fault We've always been good friends ; haven't 
we, Joanna 1 " 

That nearly spoiled the whole. A little while ago, com- 
pounding meekly with fate) Joanna could have borne to be 
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** old Miss Ga^worthy " for a certain comfortable friendliness 
that might still be hers. Now, was this all ) 

Had ne pursued her so, to say only this ? That he would 
like to say something better, if he could ? Joanna felt in- 
clined to be rather more indignant than ever. Spite of her 
capricious flight, the great solitude wherein she sat and 
dreamed had been so blithely broken by the coming of his 
boat! Such a thrill recalled her to the present — such a 
nameless hope stirred suddenly — and over the hard lonely 
years she heul looked out on, fell such a happy mist once 
more, shutting her back into her youth again ! 

The first words, too, that had infringed, with a manly 
wilfulness, the silence that had lain between them, giving 
her a safe feeling in her own little petulance, that nai^ht be 
indulged, since, without humiliation to herself, it should pre- 
sently be overborne — meant they nothing more than this ? 

She felt very like the child who discovers after his naughti- 
ness that he may be as good as he pleases ; yet it chiefly con- 
cerns himself ; the world is to go on very much as it has 
always done before. 

He only wanted to be friends, then ! 

" Of course," she answered, coldly, " there 's no need to 
make a special talk about it. When are you going to Win- 
thorpe 1 '^ 

"To study? I don't know. I'm afraid all that is put 
off for some time. Father seems to need me at home. 
Things don't look altogether clear ahead. I may have to 
give up the law, after all, and stick to the farm." 

"There they are — coming round the point. They did 
cross below. We must make haste and meet them. It is 
getting late." 

"Joanna!" exclaimed Gabriel, suddenly, placing himself 
before her in the narrow path, " if it was fair and right to 
ask— as things are— I would ask you" 

It was a blundering beginning ; but he would have blun- 
dered on, blessedly, ii she had let him, which, of course, she 
didn't. 

" Better not ! " she interposed hurriedly, putting a full stop 
so, after this his third dash. " Don't you remember what 
we used to say at school when we opened our noon-baskets 1 
'Those that ask, shan't have; those that don't ask, don*t 
want.' It always makes me contrary-mmded when folks 
come asking things ! " 

She put one foot on a great stone that lay in the water, 
and sprang past him, keeping on her way. He could but 
follow. 

" Jt '9 clear 8}ie pieans to )iold uie off," was his thought, 
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"What in the world did be begin with a capital I F fori" 
was hers. " And why shouldn't it ' bs fair and right ' — un 
leaa he 's gone and made it wrong I" 

Thrams again. His thread broke. Manj thin;;! were ti 
happen afterward to prevent ita joining. But how ahnuld 
Joanna know that J She went home gayer-hearted than fur 
long past. 

It would come right, somehow ^ she did not tmty beJicv 
there was anything wrong, despite her c.tptiouH coquetr) 
He would begin again, sometime, before long, without the 
capital I F, and say his lesson better. 

Tliere was a tittle quick restlessness in her manner as ahc 
sat and chatted with True and the doctor, taking their ten 
together. She aang as she washed np the cutis and plate ■• 
aiterward : when that was done, she sung snftly still to hri- 
self, standing out on the door-stone, in the great mai j 
shade. 

Bebecca complained that the sun had given her a he ' 
ache, and betook heraelf quietly, with her pain, tu bed. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

WATCBIKO AND WAITING. 

'.R that, for daya and days, Joanna vatch- 
, and wuted. Not visibly. Hardly con- 
ioQsly. She never Etood looking out of 
doors and windows to see if anybody were 
comins. She omitted nothing of her ordi- 
nary sTinre of household duties. She took 
care of Say ; put on her long-sleeved tyers 
when ebp seat her out to pla^ ; ch.'kngcd 
r Btockings when she came in with wet feet 
Hn playing by the brook ; told her storiei, 
int down to the orchard with her, to pick 
I red, spicy, suminer apples ; filled every 
luoment of her time more busily even than 
her wont, with successive small object and employment ; 
never paused to think what it was that she expected, or that 
ehe expected anything ; yet each day put some slight fresh- 
ness of decoration to her simple, summer-afternoon toilette, 
thinking, away down, secretly, in the heart that turned 
a deaf ignoring to its own whisper,— "To-night— tonight, 
surely he will come !" 

IShe could not think he would let it all end here. That he 
had taken her little flippancy for final answer to the question 
not yet fairly asked. 

She avoided, with mRrvellous ingenuity, any little plnn of 
walk or visit, that should appropriate those after-tea, twilight 
hours, when nothing else occupying the time, they were ac- 
customed to gather about the great open front door, that 
faced down a grass- walk of some ten or twelve yards' lencth, 
to the white gate in the garden fence. Througa this white 
gate, often, neighbours came, strolling in to spend a leisura 
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half-lionr. Down the greeu vista Joanna gazed, as the 
shadows deei>ened, night after night— sometimes left sitting 
there alone — ^in an unconfessed expectation of a coming fate. 
And night after night the katydids sung in the maples, and 
the long summer twilight faded away, and the dews grew 
chill, and a dull soreness gathered and spread about her 
heart, and what she looked for came not. Everything else 
that could come, came, at one time or another, startling her 
with successive shocks of certainty and disappointment, as 
the little gate swung, clattering, after each entrance, and 
figures that might, at first glimpse, be anybody|s, moved up 
out of the shadow of the great tree& The minister dropped 
in, for a minute, with revival news ; a farmer's wife had a 
word for Prue; village girls came, laughing and chatting, 
and stayed and chattered on, till Joanna could have shrieked 
at them ; little boys after the doctor ; and then everybody, 
at last, in all Hilbury was safe at home for the night : and 
r^e was locking up, and Eebecca*s gentle voice called her, 
remonstratingly, in out of the dampness, and the katydids 
were shriller and more insulting than ever, and the starch 
was all out of her pretty muslin dress, and that day's hope 
was over. 

Forty roods or less away down the road, at the Harts- 
home farmhouse, somebody else spent those same twilight 
hours, thinking and brooding, expecting nothing. Forty 
roods at most, long measure, what had tnat to do with it % 
There was a space widening between these two, not measur- 
able by roods. 

One night, the doctor came in late to tea, — ^with something 
very evidently on his mind. He had been to the village at 
the Bridge. 

" Prue," he asked, suddenly, " have you seen anything of 
Hartshorne's folks, for a week or two back 1 Seems to me 
I haven't." 

'*Why, no," says Prue. "Not to speak of. And it's a 
little singular, too. I suppose Mrs Hartshome gets pretty 
well tired out with all the work she has, in haying time. 
And we 've been busy. But I can't think what 's come of 
Qabe. He's rather left us off, lately, I must say.'* 

" Tliere's something wrong there, Prae !" 

Joanna started up from the table— all but the doctor had 
long finished the meal — ^and hastened suddenly out after 
Say, who had run off, in her clean stockings and pantalettes, 
to sail chips in the horse-trough. 

"They say, down at Barstow's, that the old man grows 
queerer every day. He drives down, and buys odd. things 
in ridiculous quantities ; things he can't possibly have any 
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use for ; and perhaps Qabriel comes along afterwards, and 
brings *em back, with some excuse. Yesterday there were 
half-a-dozen in tnere, standing round, and in comes the old 
man, — ^his otter-skin cap on, too^ in the doggiest of dog-days, 
— and calls for 'Axe-heads. Six of 'em.' * That's a good 
many,' says Barstow, not knowing exactly how to manage. 

* Want any helves ] ' * Didn't I say sjie-headsf * he marls out, 
quite fierce. ' When I want anything else, I'll ask for if 

* What yer goin' to set 'em too?* says old Hinesj speaking 
up from the comer in his shrill way, and winking to the 
others that upside-down wink of his that takes idl one side 
of his face to do it * Hallelujah metre 1 ' roars Hartshome 
again, and laughs. ' No more sense to him than a pa'tridge,' 
says Hines, chuckling. Just here, Qabriel came in, looking 
hot and hurried. He shook his head at Barstow, over his 
father's shoulder, and Barstow turned round and waited on 
another customer ; and presently they began to talk of some- 
thing else, and then the old man seemed to forget all about 
it, and Gabe got him away. He looks Strang, too. If they 
asked me, I should tell 'em not to trust him about alone. 
Gabriel does seem anxious, and keeps round after him as well 
as he can. But the old man fires up if he notices." 

" Oh, dear ! " replies Prue, shocked. " I do hope he isn't 
going to lose his mind ! " 

The doctor moved his head slowlv, twice, from side to side. 
" I ' ve had my thoughts before now^ ' said he. " I hope, what- 
ever it is, it ll take a quiet turn with him. He oughtn't to 
be irritated, though. It's queer what there is in human 
nature that turns out Hineses. People that never had any 
wits to spare themselves, always ready to egg on, and chuckle 
when they see a better fellow going a bit astray. Every cur 
runs after and barks when a noble-blooded mastiff gets a tin 
can tied to his tail Barstow's is a bad place for Hartshome." 

** But, father," cried Kebecca. with an eager, horrified look, 
" can't something be done ] Why don't you tell them ] " 

" Child," answered the doctor, almost impatiently, " what 
can / do ! It 's in the hands of God. And, next to Him, 
they know more than anybody else already." 

The doctor finished his tea presently, and got up and went 
out. 

Joanna came in. Prue turned round upon her with the 
news. She stood straight up between them, growing pale, 
and looking from one to the other, with such an expression 
as she had never shown them on her face before. 

" I don't believe one word of it," she said, slowly, with a sort 
of trample in her tone. " And you two ! don't you mention 
it again, to a living soul I It 's a shame. It 's Hilbury gossip. 
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I wonder father listens to all they say down there at Bar- 
stoVs ! " And with this she left them, and went out to the 
front door-stone, and sat down alone. Could this be why 
"things didn't look quite clear ahead'' to Gabriel 1 Was 
this the unspoken hindrance that lay between them 1 Had 
she, from a heedless, unreasoning impulse, checked the 
ayowal, that, breaking through a harsh restraint, was ready 
in that moment only, to have rushed from his lips f Might 
she haTe given him love and comfort, that now he would 
never come to ask again ? She laid her hands upon her 
knees, and her face in them, and questioned herself of these 
things bitterly. 

By and by, her head flung itself up again with a sudden 
spring. "After all, he knew I couldn't have understood. 
And tney were all close by. There was no time. He wouldn't 
give it up so, if he meant anything. I wouldn't, if I were 
a man I At any rate, he can't keep out of the way for 
ever." 

With another sudden movement, she stood up. Then she 
walked restlessly down the grass-path, to the gate beneath 
the maples. She looked up the road, down the road, in the 
clear early evenine light,— to the top of the long sloping hill 
on one side ; to tne red buildings of the Hartshome farm 
below upon the other. A few steps would take her there ; 
doubtless the old lady was wondermg why some of them did 
not come. A month ago, it would have been the most natural 
thin^ in the world to run down, and call in. Now, how im- 
possible it had become ! She and Qabriel mieht as well 
have been set apart on opposite ocean shores. Would this 
be so always ? Would this mysterious gulf lie between them, 
unknown of others, holding them asunder all their lives t 
Might they *'grow old before each other's eyes," yet miss the 
^' comfortable friendliness ? " 

A man's figure came into view, moving up in the softening 
and uncertain twilight 

Joanna's heart beat hard. He was coming at last. And 
she would not be shy and cold. She would even give him 
opportunity. Poor f eUow ! He had difficulty enough in his 
way, if all were true. She would be kind. She would stand 
stiU there at the gate — hold herself, forcibly, against her own 

wayward wish — and meet him alone. Ske would Well, 

it mattered not what she would have done. The funire drew 
nearer, while these thoughts were flashing throughner mind. 

'* Wnat a fool I am ! " she muttered, in a whisper, angrily, 
between her teeth ; her hand clutching with a fierce pressure 
the upper bar of the white gate, as one clutches at any out- 
ward thing to bear a horrible pain. She turned and moved 
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swiftly off, under the screening boughs, to the house-door, 
whence, at the moment, Bebecca came out. 

'* Here comes your revival man," said she, sharply. " Stay 
and attend to him. I can*t." And ran up-stairs to her own 
chamber, shutting herself in. 

The quiet enduring of some souls gets laid upon it, not 
only its own unstinted measure of pain, but half the burden 
of others' impatient suffering. Qordon King was coming to 
tell them of nis betrothment ; and Eebecca, of all the house- 
hold, must stay, alone, and listen to his news. I think if he 
had known how this would chance, the young minister, clear 
as he might be of any falsity in word, would yet have shrunk, 
with a certain secret compunction, from the ordeal 

"I suppose,'^ said he, after a few commonplaces, "you 
know something already of what I have to tell you. I hope 
you are glad for us." So he asked her for congratulations. 
What could Rebecca say ? Her face was pale and earnest in 
the dim light, as she answered, in words given her, surely, by 
that Spirit that teacheth His own in such moment of their 
neecL what they shall say, and what they shall speak. 

" 1 hope," she replied, slowly and solemnly, " tnat you may 
both be glad, all your lives, and for ever, in each other — and 
in the Lord ! " And she stretched out her hand to him, un- 
trembling, as an angel might. 

Did no secret intuition whisper to him then, in the pre- 
sence of that grander, purer womanhood, of something he 
might have missed, in grasping after a mere witchery of 
prettiness ) 

He uncovered his head involuntarily with one hand, as he 
met hers with the other, and held it fervently. For a minute 
or two he stood silent in the solemnity of such giving joy. 
In those instants, perhaps these two souls were nearer to 
each other, though they knew it not, than common souls in 
common mood can be, even in the avowal and acceptance of 
what such call love : nearer than either might be again to 
any other, while flesn should hold them darkling. 

Afterward he said, " I hope you will see Stacy soon. A 
friend like you will be a strength for her. She is younger 
than you, spiritually. Her feet, you know, are newly set in 
the upwara way." 

This almost went beyond. Something that Bebecca, in 
her lowliness, struggled with as a motion of the old depra- 
vity, rose up within her, at this demand from him. For she 
could not help, saint as she was, her own clear, native com- 
mon sense. Stacy was a good two vears her elder, as the 
world reckons. A lifetime beyond her, in that which Re- 
becca Gayworthy had never lived at all. She might wish 
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her well ; she tntly did ; honestly, in her inmost sool, she 

E rayed for her the prayer of self-forgetting faith. But go to 
er ! As she was now I In the first exultation of her 
double achievement, for this world and the next 1 To read, 
and to be read, as those two woman-souls would surely de- 
cipher each other, and to utter words of atiiritoal aympikthy 
and earthly congratulation 1 What she aid, she would do 
truly. Not this, now. 

" Stacy has better strength than mine to lean on ; — even 
human. She will not need me yet. If ever she does, be 
sure I will not fail her. Qive her my good wishes." 

Thia waa allj said nith a calm, pure smile. Nothing to 
answer. Nothing that he need translate beyond the letter. 
Yet Gordon King knew, dimly, as he listened, that he hod 
vn-onged that gracious nature ; knew, yet' more dimly, — it 
was a thought away back in embryo shadows of his soul, 
that only years might give a form wherewith to haunt hiro, 
— that he also wronged himself, 

Thia he shook ofT Thanked her for her friendly words ; 

Ereaaed once again the hand that let itself he passivelv in 
is ; bade her good-night ; and passed on, up over the nill, 
in the golden, growing starlight, to Stacy's home, where 
there were sweet words, and bewitching looks and winning 
smiles and willing kisses, waiting him. 

Bebecca, alone under the still heaven, as his last, quick 
footfall came faintly back upon her car, took u]) the cross 
that lay upon her path, and went away to God with it. 



CHAPTER TIIL 

BBEH'a COUP S'fiTAT. 

one who hud been, hy chance, in the sha- 
iow ot fence or bush, by the lonely roadside, 
upon a certain August morning, as Eben 
Hatch came riding back from errands to 
the blacksinith's, and at the villaee store 
and post-ofSce at the Bridge, would have 
' seen something funny and rather unac- 
countable. If Eben had been ten years 
Did, instead of sii-and-twenty, and if it had 
seen in the previous knowledge of the looker- 
)n, that one of those perambulating caravans 
if wonders, human and zoological, that make 
<:beir appearance, at certain interrals. in our 
i]uiet New Engliuid villages, to set all the urchins brains 
a-madding, and their bodies, more often than otherwise, up- 
side-down, and to paper, gratis, with bright, monstrous pic- 
ture placards, bar-rooms, and ofBces, and variety-shops, had 
recently sojourned at the Bridge, — he might have thought 
lie understood the secret impulse of the mysterious and 
comical evolutions he would have so beheld. 

Old Clumsy jogged on, in a mild, dignified impertutbft- 
bility ; perhaps it was a virtue bom of necessity, like the 
niiddfe-aped firoprioty of some humans, under otherwise 
ezhilaratmg circumstances ', they would have been queer 
antics, indeed, that her old muscles could have executed ; 
while Eben, upon her hack, was giving vent to some un- 
wonted intern^ excitement in a series of gymnastics that 
one would think could only have been learned in the ting. 

Now, with a long, wide-mouthed cachinnation, he flung 
himself backward, till his shoulders all but touched the 
horse's croup ; then flourishing his arms with a wild exul- 
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U'ion, he bounded up and down in his saddle ; and, pre- 
sently, with a sadden ** haw-haw,]* as if the OTerwhelming 
joke, whatever it might be, made itself abniptly j>alpable iti 
a new and utterly irrestible aspect, performea a ** right about 
face " unheard of in cayalry tactics, and set his sun-burned 
nose in the direction of Clumsy's scn^gy and wondering 
tail Besting but an instant, however, m this position, he 
made a ri^ht face again, bringing himself round with both 
legs danghng at the beast's near side ; and here, pushing his 
straw hat up with both hands, in one of which the letter 
still rustled, scratched his sun-brown locks, and with the 
unsubsided grin of delight yet broadening his honest face, 
gaye enigmatic utterance to the conclusion uf this ecstasy of 
inspiration. 

'" Hooray ! That '11 do ! That*U fetch it 1 I '11 be-but- 
tered— if it don't ! " 

And resuming his masculine straddle, he stn£Fed the mis- 
sive into his trousers' pocket, and seizing the leathern bridle, 
strapped Clumsy's neck therewith, rather as a mild easing-otf 
for his own effervescent spirits, than in aiiv hope of altering 
a gait, sublimely unaffected by all that had foreffone. 

When he arrived at home, having ridden in oy the lane, 
and left hia horse at the barn, Huldah was out among the 
" groves." You know what I mean, of course ; among the 
lines of wet sheets and table-cloths in the clothea-vard ; it 
being washing day. Eben could see her stout shod feet and 
comSy ankles cased in gray, below the snowy drop-scenes ; 
and, above, her brown hair ruffled by the breeze, and a bit of 
flushed forehead, as she struggled with the flapping Hnen ; 
for the mountain wind was vigorous. 

He wisely withheld the greeting he had ready. Without 
any theory about it, he had got hold of this bit of practical 
knowledge, a good nest-egg of every-day wisdom for a man 
to begin life witL Women are concentrative in their natures. 
They bend their force upon one point at a time, and that in- 
tensely, after the manner of a olow-pipe. Huldab, with a 
clothes-pin between her teeth, mifi;ht give an answer from 
the right or wrons side, as should happen. Large-hearted, 
and happy-natured, she would never sharpen or narrow to 
vixenishness yet ; she had the little distinctive ways of her sex 
for all. 8o Eben looked at her as he went by, reserving his 
Are ; and passed on into the out-room, where he found his 
brown bread, and apple-pie, and cheese, put up, and waiting 
for him in a bright tin paU ; and taking this in his hand, 
turned off again, marching away to his field work, a secretly 
exultant man, with his coup d!kat in his pocket. 

All day long it lay there, giving him boldness and strength, 
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for the most part. A momentary reaction would come, now 
and then, of a doubt that struck him like a sudden blow 
with the thought, " What if it shouldn't work after all ? ** 
It was his last shot. Well, if it missed, he would know, at 
anv rate, where he was, and which way to beat retreat ; the 
fight would be over. 

" I 've got some news for you, Huldy," he said, as the 
maiden served him with his late dinner, on his return from 
the distant field. She looked rosy and pretty enough, after 
her cosmetics of vapour and breeze, in her tidy out-room, 
where the clothes dried from the wash lay heaped up, white 
and rustling, and odorous of sweet cleanliness, in broad wil- 
low baskets; her hair smoothed, and a clean calico gown 
on, and a smiling grace of readiness upon her, as she fetched 
the viands from the pantry ; her energy concentred now ou 
Eben's comfort, and, secretly, upon making the most of this, 
their little hour of rest of companionship. 

" I 've got some news for you. But I guess 't '11 keep." 

" Not such a great while, I '11 be bound ; if it depends on 
you. Good or bad.*' 

** Well, that 's as you take it Kinder middlin'. I '11 tell 
you to-night, when I come in from the chores. Hain't got 
time now. It 's considerable of a story." 

Huldah looked at him, over one shoulder, as she went into 
the cheese-room. There was a sparkle of determination in 
his eye, and a certain air of delayed triumph about him, as he 
spoke, that gave her a sudden thought of i)ossible personal 
application in this story that should be coming. 

" He 's goin' to be more ridickleous than ever. That 's 
what it is. And he thinks he 's so might^r cunnin' about it. 
We '11 see." And Huldah sparked, too, with feminine mis- 
chief, and made a pretty bit of picture that nobody beheld, 
lit with gleams from under the dark eye-lashes, and from be- 
tween the ruddy lips, as she laughed to herself over the great 
sage cheese, from which she was catting a generous wedge. 

Eben ate and chuckled ; and watched Huldah in and out, 
and round the room, as if she were a little bird on which he 
could put a cat's paw at any moment. Huldah hopped tamely 
enougn ; but felt her wings stealthily, and kept every feather 
trimmed and ready for a sudden unfurling. 

" Concemin* who ] " she asked, abruptly, after a long pause, 
filled only by such pantomime. 

"Oh) the news] You're thinkin' of that yet, are you? 
Well, concernin* me mostly. Don' know anybody else*ll 
care about it. May make some difierence to the doctor. I '11 
tell yer to-night. Yer '11 want me to help stretch them sheets, 
I s'pose ] " 
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Huldah wasn't quite so merry and comfortable after Eben 
went out, leaving lier to clear up the dishes, and ruminate 
upon his words, '* Difference to the doctor." Couldn't be that 
somebody was enticing him away from his old place with 
higher wages ? Well, if Eben could be mean enough to give 
in to that, he might go. There 'd be no trusting him in any- 
thing. Huldah was quite angry at this imagination. And, 
even when she had mentally repudiated it as impossible, the 
mischief came no more back to eye and lip. The mystery 
might be perplexing ; but it was no longer funny. She was 
off the scent again, and off her guard. So mucn the better 
for Eben. 

After sundown, when the chores were through, and the 
milk strained and set away, they took up the little scene 
again, where they had broken it off. 

Huldah had been sprinkling. All the small articles lay 
piled in neat white rolls upon her fair deal table. And only 
sheets and table linen lay waiting in the big basket for Eben, 
as he always did. to help her *' stretcL" His rough hands 
were scrupulously clean for the operation,— a weekly treat, 
which made Monday evening no less a blessed epoch to be 
looked forward to by the simple country lover, than the time- 
honoured Sunday, when rural swains have traditional privi- 
lege to get themselves up in their best, and be otherwise as 
" ridickleous " as may please them. And he felt so stronp^ 
to-night, with this foreclosure of the long mortgage he held 
on Huloah's heart, lying snugly in his pocket ! 

" Well, Huldy, I s'pose yer achin' to &now % " 

This, as he gathered up in his hand, deftly enough for a 
man, tne folded end of the sheet Huldah offered him ; she 
talking off, at the same time, with her own, to take her stand 
opposite. 

'' Folks that are in tribulation themselves never see how 
anybody else can be feelin' easy," retorted Huldah, turning 
about, and taking the cloth by the doubled comers. ** Now, 
then; snap!" 

Up went their arms in admirable precision, each pair of 
hanos uniting themselves to be flung apart and downward 
with a sudden jerk, and a mighty concussion of the bellying 
web against the air. 

Huldah felt her power again, and her courage with it. 
There was something illustrative in this little labour-]3astime 
of theirs, — something suggestive in its likeness to their daily 
ways of going on, and wnat these were at last to come to. 
There must be just so many snaps, first of all ; little hearty 
measurements of mutual strengta and dexterity ; then came 
the gathering up in earnest for the " pull ;" when each drew 
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away, apparently with all force from the other, yet taking 
care the while^ to hold stoutly by the good bond between, 
lest either faihng should so get the worst of it ; then the 
final folding, bringing them nearer and nearer, hand to hand^ 
till they stood close, at last face to face, with their sharel 
and lightened work oetween them. Eben felt the secret sig- 
nificance and symbolism every Monday twilight of his life, 
though if the clumsy fellow had tried to put it into words, 
he would never assuredly have " fetched it." 

*^If itUl be any relief to your mind, speak out," says 
Huldah again. 

" Oh, it 's not much," rejoins Eben, his arm going up fur 
the third time. 

" Snap ! •' 

" Only " — gathering up for the tug — " I got a letter again 
this morning, from my cousin out in Illinois." 

A long pull — a pull together — ^and a pause; a little twitch, 
maybe, of anxiety between the two hearts as well. 

** And he wants me to come out there and settle down." 

Another strain, as if each would tear away from the other, 
almost in anger ; onlv for the something, woven too strong, 
that held them bound, and that neither would let go. 

" And — I *ve pretty much made up my mind — ^when the 
crops are all in, to go." 

It was time for the third pull; but one end gave way sud- 
denly. Huldah*s arm fell, and Eben tumbled up, inglori- 
ously, against the cheese-room door. Must a conqueror 
necessarily look grand and graceful in the actual moment of 
his victory 1 

Huldah laughed ; but it was an odd little laugh— her lips 
all arquiver. 

They gave the third pull in silence, somewhat feebly, as 
must needs be : a truer, mightier impulse, counter-current to 
will and muscle, urging them rather to each other's arms. 
Then they began to fold. Meeting midway, the man, the 
victor, looked down without a word upon the eyes that 
shrouded themselves beneath proud half-angry trembling 
lids. They felt the magnetism, and flashed up. 

" All the way out there," says she, the vanquished, with a 
voice of tears. " Alone ] " 

" No, by thunder, Huldy ! Not if you '11 go with me ! " 

And the strong arms seized and held her. " Considerable 
of a story," had concentrated all its essence, by a heart- 
chemistry, into a few pungent words. The white folds fell 
to the floor. There was no interposition. Eben had ^'fetched 
it." 

A day or two after, Joanna stood in her chamber, with a 
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new bonnet in her hand, just sent from Selport Pretty 
enough ; but what use now. A woman has but one use for 
all her thousand little fripperies; to please the eyes she 
loves. 

Joanna fingered idlv the ribbons. All the family had 
seen and adnured it. Now it was going back into its box. 
She wondered if she should ever care to put it on. 

Steps came up the stairs ; Huldah showed herself, unwont* 
edly, at the door ; her face full of something she had to say. 
So full, eiddently. that she could not quite easily begin i so 
she stood and rolled a comer of her apron. 

Joanna looked up, in somewhat surprised inquiry. 

''That's a dreadtul pretty bonnet," says Huldah, much as 
if that were not the thing either. 

Joanna wondered what strange fit of idlesse and folly had 
come over the brisk and busy handmaid. 

" I hate to be too curious, Joanna," the girl resumed, a 
little desperatelv; '*but would you mind tellin' me what 
they ask for such a bonnet as that, down to Selport" 

"Nine dollars,'' replied Joanna, quietly, and marvelled 
again within herself, what next t 

Everything else, however, seemed frightened out of 
Uuldah's head at that amazing statement She stood still, 
and looked at Joanna with eyes that appeared as if they 
never would wink again. As if, at least, were there any 
exs^eration in this, they meant to see through it first. 
Evidently, however, Joanna intended simply what she had 
said. She was busying herself with a little bending of the 
flowers, and a little perking of the ribbons, — I suppose a 
woman would do this mechanically, though she were about 
to lay away the finery for ever, for the sake of a lifelong 
grief befallen her, — ^and gave not a glance after her words to 
note their effect. 

^ Nine dollars ! Well, they ain't bashful down there, be 
they ? Not the least mite ? " 

Now, Joanna did look up and laugh. " Why, Huldah," 
she said, '* what is it ? Did you think of sending to Selport 
for a bonnet." 

'* Well, no, — I don' know 's I did ; I wasn't thinkin' de- 
cidedly of anything. Only I s'pose I might as well be priciu' 
things a little. I 've got to do some fixin' up before the fall 
You see," she continued^ hesitatingly, " I never calculated to 
live out all my life. I've had a real pleasant home here, 
that 's a fact ; and you an' Eebecca, and Mis' Yorse, an' the 
doctor, has teen just like my own folks to me. But every- 
body likes a little change of some kind now and then, and 
gb^nc^r, he's got to be so ridickleous,— I don't see's there's 
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any other way of pacifyin' him ; and so,— I've pretty much 
made up mind — to get married, and trv that a while ! '' 

These two brief little scenes, homely and absurd in the 
letter of their enactment, vet sweet and grand in spirit, with 
the blossoming of happy love and faithful purpose, for ever 
the one identical, divinely beautiful thing in human hearts 
and lives, — decided and announced it alL After the crops 
were in,— a couple of months, or little more, hence, — Huldah 
and Eben were to take each other by the hand, and go. 
Changes were to begin at the Gayworthy farm. Who might 
guess what should come next 

Meantime, they had their own kite to fly now ; and there 
was nothing to remind them that they had ever helped to tie 
a bob to the tail of anybody's else. 




IS HAETSHORNES plnm-colonred silk and 

muBlin pelerine were Inid oat on the bed in 

the beat bedroom, Tlie venr cat walking 

throush would h»ve known by tliat, ihnt it 

was Sunday momine. Old Flighty, nameil 

,, in colthood, but lona; outgrown the cor- 

£ respondence to her title,— (don't Rose, And 

lify, and Grace, yea, even Patience and 

Charity, and Comfort and Frank, aud Peter 

and Felix, and Agnes, come often to outlive 

and belie theirs dsof)— stood hsmeaaed in 

the waggon, and tied to the front fence ; and 

Gabriel was in the garden, gathering, aa he 

always had done since he was four years old, a Suiidny n osc- 

gay lur liis mother, of late pinks and sweetwilliains, and 

Bouthem-wood and ladies' delights, and bits of coriander; 

when that good lad^ came reluctantly to the unusual con- 

cluiiion that "she didn't feel hardly well enough to go to 

meetin' after alL" 

She told Gabriel so, when he came in vith hi» accustomed 
little offering, and found her sitting pale, uncertain, and un- 
ready, a strange thing indeed for lier, by the kitchen hearth. 
The fanner vka shaving his chin by tue looking-glass that 
tilted forward from the wall between the windows, and bore 
above it the common and morally appropriate country deco- 
ration, — a bunch of peacock's feathers. Somebody always 
stayed in the room, of late, while he performed tiiis Sundaj 
morning operation; and Gabriel thonsht, at first, that bis 
mother hod only thus been detained from her own dressing, 
" Here, mother, " he said, cheerily,— -he was always tender 
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and cheery to her, the mauly, gracious-hearted fellow, — as 
he and the sunshine came in together at the garden door, 
"here's your posy. And you won't have much time to 
spare. The bell 's just struck. I '11 wait here to see you off; 
or drive, if you and father like." 

The old man turned about quickly, as Gabriel seated him- 
self. There was an angry, suspicious gleam in his eye. 

" What are ye allers waitin* round for, hey 1 Who yer 
watchin' of f Can't I drive ma'am to meetin' s well 's any- 
body 1 " 

"You an' father 'd best ro along without me, I guess," 
said Mrs Hartshome. " I aon*t feel quite so smart as com- 
mon, to-day, somehow." 

Then Gabriel looked anxiously in his mother's face, and 
noted the paleness of it. He began to say that be would 
stay too ; but she anticipated his words and stopped him. 

" Mary Makepeace '11 oe at home. I shan't want anybody 
else. And you 'd best both go." 

Gabriel saw a queer look flit over his father's face ; an 
expression as of a prisoner who. through the inadvertence 
or mischance of a keeper, mignt perceive an opportunity 
before him. He had been very restless lately, and impatient 
of their presence ; he had had, constantly, an eager, watch- 
ing air, as if what be wanted were to get away. From the 
beginning of the alteration in him, this had been his pecu- 
liar feature : a propensity to give them the slip ; to make 
strange^ sudden errands, and go off to distances, alone. 

Gabnel wondered if his mother recollected that he could 
not sit with his father during service, — ^that he would be 
left to himself in the great old-fashioned pew, and how he 
would be likely to comfort himself. The presence of others, 
however he might chafe at it, seemed a force that held him 
to his old habit of outward demeanour. Gabriel had foimd 
him quite wild and bewildered, once or twice, of late, when 
be had tracked him out, in his ramblings away from home. 
So it was with a secret apprehension that he set off with 
him to-day, under the compulsion of circumstance, and in 
obedience to the wish of his mother. 

The church-bell swung, sweet and solemn, on the air, as 
they drove along ; it seemed to pulse forth a deep calm that 
should reach into souls. Old Mr Hartshome looked placidly 
forgetful, presently, of his momentary excitement, and seemed 
to fall, involuntarily, into the old Saboath mood. Gabriel took 
courage. We know very little, I think, how outward sights, 
and sounds, and habitudes hold us safely by their myriad fine 
and subtle threads in mental poise. How the whole crea- 
tion travaileth with us, and all our minutest relations are 



adjasted, lest ft single human soul should lose its Wonderful 
balance and consciousness, and be lost. Let us take care 
how we discard and break away, despising, in our presump* 
tion, the yalue of that wherewith uod, by His supremely 
wise ordination, hath hedged and environed us. A sharp 
pain, — an instant's giddiness, isolating us from ordinary 
perceptions, sets earth and heaven shattering and whirling 
to OUT thought. A calm touch, — ^the glance resting on some 
familiar, insignificant object,~a g^entle sound, brings the 
delicate equilibrium, as by electric impulse^ to the disturbed 
and endangered brain. We know not, hourly, how we are 
savedj or what we are saved from. 

It 18 from an instinct of the spirit which touches upon 
this truth, rather than from any definite apprehension, tnat 
children of fine, sensitive nervous organisation dread *^ ^6 
dark." I hold it an outrage and a cruelty, to thrust them^ 
relentlessly, into this voidf thev shrink from. The soul 
craves tmngs sensible and local whereto to anchor itself. 
The first gilt of Qod to the world was light ; the dearest 
promise of Christ is that He prepares a plaoe for us. The 
fearful threat to the unworthy is "outer darkness;" an 
apostle hath it, " the blackness of darkness for ever." May 
there be, perhaps, an awful literalness in the phrasing— a 
" lost soul 1 " 

Old Mr Hartshome rode up to the church door, aUehted, 
and walked in like anv other of the comers. Qabriel fas- 
tened the old horse under the shed, and went up to his seat 
among the singers. 

He noticed, as he glanced down toward the familv pew, 
his father fidget a little with the hymn-books, and. then 
settle himself more quietly ; looking round upon his neigh- 
hours with a certain expression of simple importance and 
self-appreciation^ such as a child might have, sent to churoh, 
exceptionally, by himself, as if he said, " You see I am quite 
to be trusted." Alternating with wilfulness and petulance 
and vagary, there often showed among the symptoms which 
Gabriel ana his mother watched with the keen, silent eye of 
anxious love, the touching air of half -consciousness of lia- 
bility to go, somehow, wrong, and the pride of refraining. 
God only knows how mind, as well as soul, struggles and 
clings before it goes down, Dome under by some fearful in? 
fiuence of which He alone who permits it can understand 
the might. 

The prayers and hjrmns and reading of holy words began 
— contmued.. Gabriel forgot, by and by, to be uneasy, see- 
ing, whenever he looked that way, his father quite com- 
posed, and outwardly himself. There was one beside him, 
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though, who read his every glance, "who felt, intuitivel.v, 
through her secret sympathy, his fears ; who watched when 
he relaxed. Ah, how Joanna Gay worthy was repenting there, 
that day, that she had not seized, when he had half offered 
it, the right to share his trouble, and help him in his care ! 
And now, it was too late. He would never ask again. He 
bad only been betrayed, as it were, into that beginning of au 
avowal, which he had resolved within himself— how truly 
she read him now ! — must not be uttered, because he deemed 
it not ^ fair and right to ask, as things were." So men de- 
fraud women of their dearest rights ; so women must wait 
silently, in pain, nor dare to claim them ! 

The sermon began ; it was a revival discourse, preached by 
a stranger; an exhortation unstinted in all the technical 
force and colouring of like discourses, as such, prof essedlv; 
sermons that, in times of religious excitement, it used to be 
common for men, gifted in that specialty, to go starring about 
with ; starring, some of them at least, it is to be feared, too 
much after the fashion of Samson's foxes ; a fearful picture 
of God's wrath ; tremendous warnings; all the awful imagery 
of ancient Hebrew writ, from Sinai to the final thunders of 
the latest prophet of that olden dispensation ; reiterations 
of the text, *' Escape unto the mountain ;" a placing of God 
and man over against each other ; the One upon His throne 
of judgment, the other quaking, cowering beneath. 

Gkxrs Spirit was there among the people, doubtless ; there 
were hearts in that assembly touched, softened, tender, who 
had come up, asking humbly, secretly, for bread from heaven 
to feed their needs. But ima man, did he not rather hurl 
stones among them ) There were souls awe-struck, scared ; 
there were nerves thrilled, brains fevered, as they listened ; 
was there a single spirit won back into the Father's bosom ? 

Oh, be careful, ye who come with law and gospel in either 
hand, and on your lips cursing and blessing ; be careful how 
ye apportion and mete out, and construe ! It is a fearful 
thing to deal recklessly with the feeble minds and hesitating 
hearts of men. How know ye what ye may be doing with 
those differently, and delicately, perhaps perilously attuned 
moods, and vital crises of human experience 1 

^ Escape for your life ! Escape unto the mountain ! " 

The voice rang out once again, — startling, sonorously. A 
hand reached over, almost in the same moment, and laid 
itself, with a quick pressure, on Gabriel Hartshome's arm. 
A hurried breath x!ame with it — 

"Gabriel! Your father!" 

The young man leaped to his feet ; gave one look below — 
the pew was empty. There was a stir of heads, a pause in 
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the preachinff, and Squire Lawton and Deacon Gibson Were 
moving quickly toward the door. Gabriel sprang to the 
gallery stairs^ and rushed down. 

This was what had happened. The poor, misty brain that 
had been soothed by the Sunday bells, and by hymns and 
praters, half followed perhaps, but lifting, in a dim way, his 
instincts to the One strength and safety, had felt a hot, 
sudden quiver at the first utterance of those detached words 
which the preacher had separated from their connexion, and 
chosen for his text The^ had struck upon and chimed 
dangerously with the morbid prehension of his mind. The 
old man moved himself along the seat, to where the window 
recessed itself into the wall, and stood open, letting in the 
summer air. He looked out, away upon tne everlastmg hills 
that framed the glowing landscape. So gazing, — ^his mind 
and fancy wandering toward their mysterious distances, — 
his ears took iiK mechanicalljr, the burning urgent words of 
the sermon. He felt no religious fear ; but, as the sentences 
fell, they placed upon that one diseased chord ; the^ stirred 
wildly, like fierce musicL that physical unreasoning impulse. 
He moved his head witn quick, short, furtive turns, to right 
and left. He watched for a moment when no eye should be 
upon him ; he changed his place, softly, again, and seated 
himself in the window, with nis arm upon tne sill. Then he 
held himself innocently quiet for some moments, with the 
cunning of actual developed insanity, looking round upon 
the near neighbours who had noticed nis movement, with a 
peculiarly open, placid expression, till they turned their eyes 
away, and he felt himself again alone. 

Close by, outside, pulling at her halter, and uttering, now 
and then, a quick, impatient whinny, stood Newell Gibson's 
fiery, half-broken young mar^ harnessed to a light gig. Sh& 
too, wanted to get away. Every suggestion of word and 
scene, even of animal sound and movement — at once an 
incentive, with its blind brute sympathy, ana a prompting 
to new, wild purpose, — conspired strangely, and fatally, to 
quicken the poor old man's fast maddening fancy. 

He was spied upon, he was restrained. He knew he was 
goin^ wrong, and ne could not help himself. ^ Escape 1" It 
was just what he wanted to do. 

The impassioned vehement sentences of the discourse swept 
en. There was a breathless hush in the old church. All 
eyes, save the straying eyes of children, — and by this time, 
manv of these were shut in sleep, — were fixed upon the 
speaker. 

He lifted his left arm, and stretched it out right over to- 
ward those blue shadowy peaks that fiUed the horizon, and 
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the words pealed forth again, " Escape ! escape for your liiu 1 
Look not Dehiud you, nor stay in all the plain ! Escape unto 
the mountain, lest ye be consumed 1" 

There was a sudden sound,— na leap outside; people started, 
and turned. It wa^ at this instant that Joanna had touched 
Oabriel's arm. 

When he reached the great outer door of the meeting-house 
— springing down the last six steps of the steep gallery stairs, 

id dashinff across the vestibule — he saw Newell Gil 



and dashing across the vestibule — he saw Newell Gibson'u 
mare fling herself by, at a gallon, the light gig rocking and 
bounding after her down the hill. His father sat in the frail 
vehicle erect, his gray hair floating back in the wind, from 
his uncovered head. 

Gone !— To his death ! It seemed so. 

Another sound of wheels came round the building. Squire 
Lawton and Deacon Gibson, in the squire's open waggon. 
They pulled up, for an instant, as they saw Gabriel standing, 
pale, horrified, uncertain for the moment, on the stone step 
before the door. 

'^Will ye get in, Gabel" The deacon spoke with the 
sudden undefined distance in his familiar address, that peo- 
ple assume instinctively to one fearfully stricken. ^' We'll 
do the best we can. Ton my soul, I 'm sorrv for ye !" 

'* Come with me," said another voice at his sioe. '* It '11 
do no harm to be a minute or two behind. We mustn't 
make a ckan of it" Doctor Gayworthy addressed the last 
words to the two men in the waggon. You 'd better take 
the turnpike, over to the crossing, and drive as fast as you 
please. We '11 follow the old gentleman." 

Gabriel turned mutely, and accompanied the doctor to his 
chaise. There was no word spoken between them as they 
followed, along windings and aescents, the headlong course 
of the runawav animal j noting the tracks of her fierce hoofs 
that had clutched the gravel in mad leaps, and the swerving 
traces of the wheels, as the vehicle had swayed from side to 
side of the narrow country road, most narrowlv escaping 
immediate overturn. What should they find at last ? For 
nearly a mile, the road, though in no part actually precipi- 
tous, tended downward all the way, — no great length visible 
before them at any given point, ^beyond this, a long ascent 
traced itself to clear view up the slopes of an opposite 
hill, and there, presentlv, if it were possible that horse and 
vehicle should hold so long together, they would again catch 
a glimpse of them. Over that hill, also, at right angles, 
stretched the turnpike, crossing just beneath the brow upon 
the hither side. There lav the bare chance of safety. If the 
two, who bad gone that shorter way, could head the creature, 
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Blackened in her speed wiih taking the long hill, it miglit 
yet be well. But the still white line, lay dustily distinct 
against the green mountain side, and nothing moved upon it 
yet. Something must have already hanpened. There waH 
an u^lv turn by the brook, and the oridge was narrow. 
Qabnel grew paler as they came down into the shaded hollow, 
still following the wild trail that must end soon, and losing 
sight now of the way beyond. 

Up in the meeting-house — ^the momentary disturbance 
externally composed---the minister was closing his discourse 
to restless ears that listened no longer ; and men and women 
waited feverishly through the short prayer and benediction, 
unheeding either in the eager human interest that had laid 
hold of them. All the little world of Hilbury knew that 
half-kept secret of the Hartshome farmhouse now. 

Gabnel thought of it, even in those short instants of dread, 
— ^thought of Joanna in her seat there in the gallerv,— felt 
still the touch of her hand upon his arm, and the friendly 
svmpathyof it in his souL He could never sit and sing 
there with her again 1 If his father lived, he must never 
leave him now. 

So they kept their wav down, silent, breathless, to where 
they came upon it all The shattered g^g, thrown on its side, 
crashed up against the handrail of the bridge, where it 
seemed to have been dn^fged and caught ; a broken shaft 
and splinters of the whiffle-tree lying bevond ; some bits of 
torn harness ; the horse gone. This side the brpok, across 
a decayed log overgrown to a bank with moss and weeds, a 
prostrate figure, and a gray head fluns back, with closed 
eyes. One arm lay bent beneath the body. 

Gabriel raised the poor brain-sick, unconscious head, and 
held it against his breast. Kind, skilful hands moved and 
manipulated body and limbs; drawing carefully the limp 
arm from its unnatural position. 

'^ Both bones of the forearm broken ; and that seems all 
That, and falling just here, is what has saved him." These 
were the first words spoken. 

"Saved him for what?" groaned Gabriel, his long trouble 
speaking itself at last, from pale, dry lips and imploring 
eyes. 

" We '11 hope,*' said the doctor, cheerily. " And now I 'd 
rather he wouldn't come to till we can get him home. He 
won't remember how it came about, and that's better. 
There's the waggon." 

" If my mother only mightn't know it all 1 " cried Gabriel. 

She never did. 
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iBElEL, leasing over his father's bed, heard 
the click of tlie boiiea as they came into place 
under the doctor's grasp. At the sume 
moment the old man opened his eyes. There 
. ivas a quieter look in them, though with a 
J vagueamnze, than they had worn for long-. 
U " Where am 1 1 What ye doin' to mel " 
it he asked, feebly. 

"You've had an accident, and hurt 
your arm. Lie still," replied the doctor. 

" An accident t I don' know nothin' about 
it Where '8 ma'am )" 

" I 'm licre," said hia wife, Btandiiie on the 
er side. But her white face grew wLiter as 
she spoke, and she would Lave dropped, if Mary 
Mnkepeacc had not held her. 

"She's clear beat out, and her head's been bad all day, 
and she must ^ to bed herself this minute," said Mary 
Makepeace, leadmg, or mostly lifting her along. Mrs Harts- 
bome vielded in a sick dizzmess that made the faces around 
Iter all turn strange, and the look of the kitchen, as she 
moved across it to the little bedroom on the other side, like 
a place she had never been in before ; and presently the 
doctor stood by her in turn, feeling her pulse gravely, and 
ordered that nobody should talk to her, and that all the 
questioning neighbours 'in the front room should be told to 
go away, and promised that Prue should come over directly 
with something she must take. 
So that week began. 

A week of ceaseless watching, and nursing, and fear. 
Gabriel, except his coat, had never his Sunday clothes off 
through it «1C They couldu't keep it from the old maii that 
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his wife was very ilL That, aiid the corporeal shock which 
he had suffered, seemed to suspend the workitigs of deceased 
fancy. He lay in a childish sort of contented helplessness, 
asking now and then how '* ma'am was,'* and ^ when she was 
coming." In all this time he recollected nothing apparently 
of that which he himself had done. How it would be with 
him by and by, the doctor could not promise, though he still 
said, "' We'll hope." For the present he was simply, as it 
were, benumbed, subdued. 

Joanna Gay worthy was angry, in her secret heart, with 
.Frue, for the privilege she had of entering, fearlessly, the 
afflicted home, and ministering there day and night, I3e< 
c^iuse she was a widow, and almost forty, she could do it. 
8he was *'just the person to be there,'' as people said. 
What great difference did the years make 1 She felt herself 
grown old enough of late, if that were all. And her hopeless 
Bfe looked to her like a long widowhood just entered. But 
she must sit at home — she and Rebecca, whom she almost 
hated, too, for her calmness ; and keep down all her restless 
thoughts and questionings, and not dare even to ask what 
she most wanted to be told, when the others now and then 
came in ; seeming indifferent almost through fear of showins^ 
too much. She wanted to know how Qabriel looked, and 
what he said ; she wanted to know if anybody said words of 
comfort to him now and then, as there ought to be some* 
body to do ; if anybody made him eat and rest : or whether 
he, too, were wearing himself ill, with nobody to notice. 
She wanted — oh, this was not half I What her woman's 
heai't wanted was to go to him, in spite of all ; to take her 
stand beside him ; to tell him that his pain was her pain, 
and that she had come to bear it with him, for that she 
would not be divided from him now! What a strange 
world and way we live in ! This she did not do ; she held 
herself back with a fierce might, because she must : because 
the words had never been spoken ; because she had stopped 
them frivolously, when she knew they were on his lips — tnat 
should have given her this right ; because what another 
even like her might have done, in simple neighbourly kind- 
ness, it wa^ quite impossible for her, with her secret consci- 
ousness, to do. 

Prue came and went. Rebecca asked sometimes if she 
could not do something to help or relieve her. Prue always 
answered, " No ; it was not necessary. She and Mary Make- 
peace were getting along quite well." Joanna, if she had 
dared to say one word at all — she thought so to herself — 
would never have been put off in this tame way ! 

" About the same I " Who has not known the agonising 
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insignificance and delay of that sick-room bulletin, whicb 
denies not hope, vet day by day lets fear settle down more 
heavily 1 Gaonel heard it from the doctor at each frequent 
visit ; Prue repeated it in the intervals, at each asking look 
from him^ and to the old man's queries. *' Will nobody tell 
me anythmg more 9" his thought questioned bitterly. Yet 
he dared not press them to say mor& 

Joanna heard it till she ceased to make inquiry. '' What 
is the use ) '' she cried out, vehemently, to Bebecca. * They 
won't tell anjrthing till it tells itself.'' 

That day came. On Saturday, Prue came back, needed 
no more. 

" Here, mother, is your posy,*' Gabriel said again, through 
sobs, on Sundav, kneeling at her side. They were the last 
week's withered flowers. He found them in his mother's 
drawer, with the folded muslin pelerine, as she had put them 
away — who knows with what foreboding? He laid them 
reverently on the dead hands that never would reach out 
for posy more, and went away into the garden to gather her 
yet one, the last. 

On Monday, all the neighbours came from all the country- 
side, and the church-bell tolled, and they buried her. 

When everybody else was there, Joanna could come too. 
Yes, like any common, curious acquaintance — the mother- 
less girl who had loved Gabriel's mother, secretly, as if she 
were her own. To stand there in the hushed and crowded 
parlour, to hear the prayer, and to struggle against tears, till 
she looked and wonaered if she were grown culd, and stony, 
and unfeeling — ^to see Gabriel go by, with bowed head, un- 
witting of her presence, separated from her, and all by the 
sacred isolation of his great grief ; and then to go home, hav- 
ing never said a word to him through all since she laid her 
hand upon his arm and called him by his name a week ago 
in the church gallerv. 

The old man cried feebly when Gabriel told him, tenderly, 
that they had lost her. Then he grew quieter than before, 
scarcely speaking ; and seemed to notice little of what went 
on about nim. He slept a good deal during the next two 
days. It was on Tuesaay, just at evening, that he turned 
his head, with an earnest look, toward Gabriel, as he sat by 
the bedside, and spoke slowly, most like one awaking from 
a dream. 

** Well— she 's gone. Ain't she 1 '* 

Gabriel bent his head, and groaned, '* Ay ! " 

** Yes. She 's gone. She can't ti^e care of me now. And 
I'm — Gabriel, there's something slipping away from me, 
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like. I've felt as if it was a goin' this long time. But I 've 
held on. Tes, I Ve held on. I didn't want — Gabriel— oh, 
dear ! to ^ve up and let it go. And so I 've been contrarv 
and fractious. I ain't now. But it 's going ; and there % 
something I want to say to you, Gabriel, first, quick 1 Yon 
mustn*t let me plague you when I get worse. Send me 
away somewhere; I wanted sometimes to get oiF; there's 
places, you know— where they take care of folks^that — ^go 
out of their minds 1 " 

He said these last words in a wild whisper, as if so^ in the 
avowal of his stranse secret consciousness, ne gathered up 
the last strength of nis failing faculties, at the moment that 
he also let go the sole cora holding him to safety ; and 
looked up into his son's face with an expression at once 
bewildered, helpless, pleading, and defiant 

Then the young man stood up in his strength 

^ Father," he said, calmlv, *' I don't think that is going to 
happen to you : and — ^whether or no — here I am, and here I 
stay, and stana by vou^ as long as we both live ; aud no man 
— ^nor woman-^shafl hinder or come between. So help me 
God!" 

The poor harassed intellect that was just casting itself 
adrift, caught at the brave loving words of promise, and 
struggled back. The old man laid his hand — the one hand 
he could move— in Gabriel'& His eye softened. There came 
a tenderness into it— a trust — a gleam of peace. "Will 
you)" he said, in such tone as a cnild might ^* You was 
always a good ooy, Gabriel" 

''He has passed a mental crisis," Dr Ga^orthy said 
afterward. '' He will never be quite himself again. But 
the trouble has taken a different turn. He may live for 
vears — ^the longer for this feebleness of brain, in fact— and 
be no worse than he is now." 

This, then, was the likelihood that lay in the future. And 
Mr Hartshome, though I have spoken of him as his neigh- 
bours did— and as it is the fashion of New England country- 
folk to speak, even of a man of forty, if he have a son 
arrived at manly estate — was not literally an "old man." 
He was yet under sixty. He might live twentv years. 

Yet Gabriel Hartshorne, with never a thougnt of the how 
lorg, bound a vow upon his heart, and took up this, his cross. 

The next Sunday there were prayers in church for " the 
young brother, sorely and doubly stricken." 

Nobody prayed for Joanna. But she prayed — she who 
best knew how — out of her pain for him. 
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Also, that same day, the banns of marrisige were published 
between Anastasia Lawton and Gordon King. 

I have not done with my two young sisters. But this — 
the story of tlieir youth — is told. Many a life-story ends, to 
human knowledge, as abruptly. Fate does not round and 
finish all in the nrst few years of mortal experience. Things 
don*t go on in eventful succession, day by day, in the real 
years, as they do, page by page, in a novel Qod gives us 
intervals ; and we can neither skip nor turn the leaves faster 
than they write themselves. Threads dron midway in the 
web, and only the Heavenly Weaver can fina or reilnite them. 
We wait, and grow gray with waiting, for the word, the 
seeming accident, the trifle that may — or may never — He 
knows — come into the monotony of our chilled existence, 
and alter it all for us ; joining a living fibre once again, that 
may yet thrill with joy, to that we lost, far back in the old 
past, wherein it throbbed so keenly. 

But you will know, now, as you see them so, while younger 
lives press forward to the front, and claim the fresher in- 
terest, — how it came to pass, that, years after, there were 
these two maiden sisters counting uneventful days in the old 
home at Hilbury. 

All that most people knew was, that " there had been once, 
folks thought, a sort of kindness between Gabriel Hartshome 
and Joanna Gayworthy. but it never came to anything ; and 
after his father^s mind tailed, and his mother died, he seemed 
to give up all thoughts of marrving^ and just settled down to 
takin* care of the old man and looking after the farm. As to 
Kebecca, she never vxis any way like other young people. She 
was a born saint, if the liord ever made one.*' 



» » 





CHAPTER XL 

ICBS GAIB WRITES HOMK 

iHBEE years after, Mrs Vorse sat reading a letter 
oneway. This was it : — 

" Dear Sister PRUE,-~The golden rus* 
seta and the butter came safely to hand. 
Thank father for them with my love. I 
write my letter to yon, because I have owed 
you one this long time, and because I have 
some things to say, a uttle particularly, to 
yourself. 1 could not match your silk near 
enough — ^the old gros and granites are all gone 
out of existence ; but I have taken the liberty 
to manage for you according to my own judg- 
ment, and have used the money yon sent to- 
wards a fall dress pattern of new, plain silk. What was 
wanting I made up, and wish you would accept it as a little 
present from me. Joanna is weU. but I don't think she is 
altogether contented. I am afraid I shan't make out to keep 
her much longer. What, under the sun. I wonder, can make 
a girl like her want to stay, year in ana year out, in a place 
like Hilbury ? She '11 go back anyway in February. That 
she 's determined on ; and when she has once made up her 
mind to a thing, she 's as ' set as a meeting-house.' To tell 
the truth, the meeting-house seems to be at the bottom of it ; 
she thinks she never can be spared out of that singing galler}'. 
You have lost a good many of your leading singers, one way 
and another, witnin a few years, to be sure — Eliza Prouty 
t)eing married, and Stacy liawton, and Gabriel Hartshorne 
giving up that, as he has everything else, to take care of his 
father* Well, he has been faithful to his duty, if a son ever 
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was. Joanna tells me (I get things out of her by degrees 
with questions, though she don't somehow run the news 
right off the reel as she used to; she 's sobered down wonder- 
fiQly) that they come to meeting regularly together, and sit 
there in the old pew ; and that the old man Keeps close to 
Gabe, and sits half the time holding his hand, as if he 
couldn't be near enough or haye enough of him ; and that, 
communion days, Qabe takes the bread from the plate, and 
gives it to his father, and holds the cup to his lips ; and that 
one day the old man brake the bit of bread in two, and gave 
half of it back to Gabe, just as a baby might put the spoon 
up to its mother, feeding it ; and Gabe took it, and looked 
at it a minute, with a face as if the tears were coming, and 
then ate it, though he isn't a church-member. I got tms out 
of her, by asking first one thing and then another about how 
they managed, and saying things myself^ until she warmed 
up all at once, as if she couldn't help it, and told me the 
storv ; and then she stopped herself m a sudden, provoked 
kind of way, and wouldn't sav another word about anybody. 
She does hate so what she calls Hilbury gossip. WelL here 
I am, running on about Hilbury folks, (I always do when I 
get a-going,) and forgetting my particular business. I think, 
and so does Mr Gair, that father might let Gkrshom come 
down here this spring, and make us that visit. He was to 
have come, you know, three years i^o, only Eben and Huldah 
went away, and you all thought he couldn't be spared. I 
suppose he couldn't ; but some mothers would have worked 
it somehow. I think, if anything, Prue, you're a little too 
conscientious about making Gershom do sdl, and more than 
father seems to expect of him. Father's getting old now; 
and old folks are apt to be a little one-sided and unreason- 
able if you humour them in everything. And it isn't quite 
fair to the boy. in more wavs than one. He ou|;ht to see 
something of tne world to begin with : and, besides, folks 
wiU think, maybe, (I say it, because I know so well what 
you resdly are, and how vou would despise anything that 
was not more than above-board,) that you are keeping him 
hanging round, with some hopes about the property. I 
thinK, most likely, father would be willing to let him come 
now, when he gets through at Winthorpe Academy ; and be 
will have a little time to spare between that and college, if 
you and father have quite settled that he is to go, which I 
wouldn't, unless the boy's own mind was bent upon it ; it 
does more harm than good otherwise. To tell the truth, 
though I know father makes everything of him, I don't 
know that it might not be just as well to let him see that 
you and Gershom don't take it entirely for granted that he 
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is to provide for liim. I should not say as much so plainly 
to eyerybody ; but I know you 're so independent that you 
would never bear to seem anything else, and I should feel 
just the same in your place. You need not show this letter, 
of course, or mention what I have said. You would not be 
likely to ; and I hope you always tear up all my letters. It 
is never worth while to keep them, and, if they are at all 
confidential, it is best not to leave them lying about for 
people to get hold of who are no wav concerned. I don't 
mean to interfere, only we stand ready, Mr Ghdr and I, to 
give Qershom any opportunities we can, and I want vou to 
know itw And if he could come and stay here a whjJe this 
spring, it would be a kindness to us ; for Say, vou know, is 
lonesome, and she thinks everything of him, and he is always 
so much company for her ; and, having no boy of our own, 
we naturally think a great deal of CfershonL In fact, as 
father said once. ' he 's all the boy we Ve got' and I think it 
will be who shall have the most of him. Yon can consider 
of this, and if you think well of it, you can tell father we 
have asked you to let him come, and we shall be glad to see 
him at any time that may be convenient. Perhaps father 
will come down after Joanna, and bring him along then. 

" I had some other things to say, but I have filled and 
crossed my sheet, and must let them wait till another time. 

'* Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, your affectionate 
sister, Ja:tb Gaib." 

Mrs Gair's letter, you see, was by no means a masterpiece. 
Mrs Gair herself was not a masterpiece. Yet she managed 
to carry out her little selfishnesses and her little mischiefs, 
and set going, in a small way, what grew to be quite sufficient 
evils in the end. It doesn't take a great scoundrel, or what- 
ever is the feminine of that — dictionarymen have been too 
chivalrous to tell us—to accomplish everv separate bit of 
{Satan's work that gets done in the world. Catherine de 
Medicis may be wanted for one job; but Jane Gair will very 
well answer for another. 

There was an inconsistency, somehow, in the woman who 
could write just such a letter as that. The old home-feeling, 
— fur Mrs Gair said truth when she declared that she 
"couldn't help running on about Hilbui^y folks when she once 
got a-going," — ^the capacity for appreciating a nobleness in 
another, the little heart-touch in her words, as she recounted 
what Joanna had told her of the Hartshorne's ; all this was 
strangely enough mixed up with a very mean purpose of her 
own. People seem often in a marvellous way to set them- 
selves in contrast with themselves, and not to perceive it. 
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^faiiy a man to-dav cheers lustily the old flag that heroes bear 
back from battle, having yet no idea of perilling a button for 
it himself that he can help, — ^uav, calculating its chances and 
mischances selfishly, studying the bulletin as a price-current. 
The same style of human nature comes out identical under 
great variety and degree of test. Jane Gair could discern the 
greatness of Gabriel Hartshome*s devotion, she could even 
speak of it with a little flash of enthusiasm ; yet turn de- 
liberately to her own intent of mining away the chief depen- 
dence and comfort of her own old father's declining years. 
Only she thought she knew better than himself what was 
really best in the matter, — ^that is, she told herself she thought 
so. One must go down very deep to find the true throbbing 
of the mainspring, when once motives and reasonings begin 
to double and twist themselves within us. The real thing 
she was going to do — the real thing she meant to do — was, 
in plain words, to unsettle Gershom's mind if she could, and 
lead him to disappoint her father's intentions concerning 
him ; to incite his love of adventure and boyish independence 
of spirit to some act or manifestation that should overturn 
the doctors plans, and decide a diflerent future for him ; per- 
haps even alienate the two utterly. This was the secret, un- 
worded thought, overLaid and represented by argument, that 
" the boy ought to know his own mind, or he 'd only be a 
greater disappointment in the end ; that if he really wanted 
to go to college, looking forward after that to driving a 
doctor's chaise round the old Hilbury roads for the remainder 
of his life, she certainly wouldn't do anything to prevent it ; 
but it wasn't likely he'd be contented with that, after he 'd 
got ready for it ; and what was more, her father wouldn't 
find himself in quite such a hurry to give up and make way 
when it came to the point, as he might fancy now — old men 
never did ; and it would come to the point, and he'd have to 
do it in half-a-dozen years or so, or else there 'd be Gershom, 
standing round, waiting and spoiling, till he should step out 
of his shoes and leave tnem to him. There never was any- 
thing more miserable than that." 

** Why. it would be enough to fairly shorten his days, to let 
him settle down into the feeling that his work was almost 
done, and somebody else was getting ready to take hold. It 
would be better for both that Gershom should go his own 
way, if father 'd only think so." ^ 

And thc^ f^if likthj^ it would make some difference about that bit of 
paper she ftad seen signed and laid atcay three years ago I 

This subtle thought was neither boldly looked at nor con- 
fessed ; yet there it lay, palpitating and aliv^, imprinted ia 
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a very fine soul-type, underneath everything else that bad 
written itself above, and was the text and prompting of it all. 
* A little letter had fallen from within the larger, as Mrs 
Yorse had opened it. This was from Say : — 

'' Deab old Gkrshie,—! am so glad you are coming to see 
us in the spring. Mother says she has been asking you. You 
must stay a great while, because there will be ever so much 
to do. The Dido has been in, and I have been down four 
times and gone on board. And then I came up through the 
markets, and bought things. The peaches and pears are all 
gone now, but there are nuts and funny little shiny cakes and 
candies. Last week the Dido sailed, and I went down with 
father and saw her go. The sailors sin^ such funny songs. 
You haven't seen the sea yet. It looks just the same. And 
they bring back oranges and pine-appl&s. and sometimes 
cocoa-nuts. The Pearl is coming by and oy. It's always 
nice when the Pearl comes in. She goes a good way ofL and 
only comes back once in a great while. I guess you 'il be 
here when she comes. Mother 's going to do up her letter. 
Good-bye. Respectfully your obedient servant, 

" Sarah Gaib." 

Say had inquired out, you see, the abbreviated formality 
at the close of a business note. It contrasted funnily with 
the spontaneousness of her beginning. This is how the 
fashions of the world will always sit upon some natures. 
Her mother smiled as she read it, said it was a very gojd 
little letter, and put it in. 

Prue was neither imposed upon nor confounded as she 
read what Jane had written. Brought to the test of her 
clear, just, o^n sense of right, the composition suffered in- 
stant analysis into its true elements. She saw plainly 
enough what it was that her step-sister wanted. Not all, 
perhaps : Jane herself, you know, shut her eyes to the full 
extent oi her own purpose. But she discerned that whether 
other people might or might not think what Jane had sug- 
gested, — she didn't believe it likely, or trouble herself at sul 
about it, — that lady's own mind was evidently disturbed 
upon the subject ; had fully possessed itself with the idea 
that Gershom's "hanging round home" was, of design or 
otherwise, likely to affect her own rights and interests. And 
here was where, by indirect effect, Jane actually succeeded 
in touchingthat independence of spirit which she sought i\ 
provoke, rrudence Vorse read the letter through twice 
trom beginning to end ; then she laid it down, and discussed 
clearly with herself its main points. 
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These :--Ger8hom must be dealt fairly by; that argument 
had force. lie must decide with his eyes open ; she would 
not shut him out from seeing or knowing what might 
reasonably affect his wishes and plans ; it would ba good for 
liim to go away beyond the Hilbury horizon, and get a 
broader look at the world. Also, to accomplish tliis for him, 
she knew, at this moment, no other way than to accept for 
him the hospitality of her step-sister. It might lead to the 
disappointment of her own wishes, and those of his grand- 
father, as Gershom had been taught to call the doctor ; yet 
this thing would be only fair to the boy ; she saw that ; and 
being fair and just, to Prue's mind it was of necessity the 
thing to be done. To be done, however, with a perfectly 
open understanding. The doctor must know all her reasons 
and thoughts upon the matter ; must see the possible result 
as she saw it, before he gave consent to what he might not 
otherwise think of as more than a brief change and recrea- 
tion. Jane's letter? There was no need to communicate 
more of that than its message and invitation. It was witli 
a certain generous, high-minded contempt, that she settled, 
ill a half glance of thought, that consideration. A weapon 
had been put into her hands by her adversary, if she nad 
chosen to use it. A hint to the free-hearted old doctor of 
its insinuations would have made him indignantly resolute 
to take and keep his own way in the disposal of his own ; 
and might have put a purpose in his head, for the boy's 
benefit, if it had never been there before. But Jane knew 
well with whom she had to deal. This very possibility kept 
Prue silent ; and the confidence of words written with th« 
simple request for privacy, and trusted to her beyond recall 
of the hand that penned tnem, held her with all the sacred- 
ness of her own pledged word. No ; she had no thought of 
betraying Jane; the less that she perceived so easily how 
Jane betrayed herself. 

That night, she read out to the doctor, after tea, those 
portions of the letter conveying Jane's thanks to him, her 
mention of Joanna, and her proposal in the boy's behalf. 
Then she took her scissors and cut the sheet into narrow 
strips, and twisted them into lamplighters. This was Prue's 
prompt and economical fashion of disposing of such things. 

While she twisted, she talked. 

" I 've been thinking it over, and the way it looks to me 
is this: — ^you've done a good deal, alreadv, for Gershom, 
and before you do anything more, it would only be fair to 
both of you, that he should have a chance to make up his 
mind, so that there won't be any danger of his changing it 
afterwards, He's ncv^i* been away from home very far} 
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and I dare say 'twould do bim good. And, at anyratc, wo 
can't keep it from him that they've asked him again; I 
don't hold to hiding things that folks have a eood right to 
know ; and there isn't any doubt but what he 11 be fierce to 
go. And that 's the thing I want to come to. I think it 's 
more than likely myself, that when he gets down there 
among the ships and things, it '11 be hard work getting him 
back again. There 1 Kow, if you don't want him to go, say 



so." 



The doctor looked over at Prue's honest face, and laughed. 



" You're a funnv special pleader." wdd he. 
I never talk all on one siae, answered 



''I never talk all on one side, answered Pme. ^*Nut 
when I can see two sides to a thing." 

''Let's look at the letter. Oh, you've turned it into 
lamplighters already, have you ? Well, it don't make much 
difference. If the boy wants to go, Prue, and vou want to 
have him, that settles it If he gets unsettled, I shall be 
sorry: but if two or three weeks down there can do the 
mischief, it's as good as done already, and we can't help it 
He's ola enough now to be put to the trial And that 's the 
way it looks to me." 

Two straightforward minds come quickly to understand- 
ing and conclusion. 

Prue answered Jane's letter thus : — 

" Deab Jane, — ^Your letter and parcel were duly received. 
Please accept my thanks for your trouble. I send you 
fifteen dollars, out of which you will please pay yourself 
whatever is due for the dress. I could not think of taking 
it as a present, for I had the money by me to send for a new 
one, if it was necessary ; only, I always try first whether I 
can make the old things over. 

** As to Grershom, I don't know of anything to prevent his 
coming to Selport this spring: Your father seems to think 
it right that he should, and he '11 be sure to like the plan, 
and be much obliged to you and Reuben for inviting nim. 
I wrote to him yesterday, and sent him Say's letter. 

'* I don't feel at all worried about anything that folks can 
think of me. It 's plain enough, on the face of it, that Ger- 
shom and I owe our time and help to your father^ if he 
wants them; and he's given us just what he promised he 
would in return : a good home, and clothing for both, and 
Qershom's schooling. It was a fair bargain, oecause it toas 
a bargain, though a generous one on the doctor's psirt, as his 
bargains always are. If ever he does anything more, it 
won't be because we've waited round for it, or expected it. 

♦'There isn't much news in Hilbury. Gordon King 
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preiiched here lost Sunday. He's altered a good deal rlnce 
he was married. Stacy didn't ■come. She couldu't leave 
the two babies. They say she isn't very well contented at 
Winthorpe. It's a large parish, and there's a good deal 
expected of her. A womsn ought to be as strong as Qoliatli 
and as patient as Job to make a good minister's wife. And 
Stacy never was quite that, I guess. Gordon is improved 
in hia sermons, though. Sorowow, there seems to be more 
reality to them. 

"You must excuse short letters. I don't pretend to be 
much of a hand at writing, and I don't have a great deal of 
time for it. Oive my love to Joanna, and Say, and remember 
me kindly to Reuben.— Yours truly, 

"Pbddbhcb Vobsb." 




CHAPTER XIL 

THB "PKAKL." 

PRINQ had breathed over the city. The light 

and joy that was in the country among tlie 

hills and fieldB, eomehow crept hither, also. 

There was the smell of tender Krass id the 

narrow door-yards, the very side-walks, aa 

they steamed under the sun that climbed the 

great firmament, daily, higher and higher, had 

an odour as of the prisoned earth beneath, 

Btirred with the sweet universal impulse oE 

growth, and giving out sighs of gentle yearning 

pain through every crevice. Little children 

were gay, they knew not why. Birds sang, in 

their cages, with a feeling of the far forests that 

they never saw. Houses stood with open windows, and the 

freshness of light and cleanliness were bestowed where, nil 

winter long, had been dimness and chili, and gathering dust 

and soiL Ladies walked out, apparelled in delicate fabrics 

and colours. There was a shining in shop windows of all 

manner of light and lovely drapenes. Churches on Sunday 

were beautiful with a sort of human blossomtime. Faces 

were bright ; hearts, even the saddest, felt some instinctive 

spring of elasticity. Earth lay in her perihelion to heaven. 

And the Pearl had come in. 

From far islands, away over on the other side of the great 
ocean, that she left in the scorching heats of their torrid 
summer, she had come sailing, over and up, from clime to 
clime, meeting the seasons, as the great globe wheeled itself, 
and bent its northern brow toward the summer stlstice. And 
there she lay, at the pier-end, dingy and weather-beaten, 
breathin^T out the strange atmosphere that had hunp around 
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her all the long way ; a mingling of tropical spiciness, odours 
of dried skins, with which she ^vas largely laden, and the 
tarrv flavour that had distilled itself through everything, 
while shrouds and seams were seething there under that 
equatorial sun, with a glorious fragrance of rich foreign 
fruits triumphing over all. For there were plenty of oranges 
and pine-apples ; and lying in the half aeck, with spare 
blocks, and rope, and rolled up sails, great piles of rough- 
backed, sweet-hearted cocoa-nuts. 

And Gershom Vorse had come to the city, too, at last. 
A well-grown fellow of sixteen he was now ; tall, sturdy, 
like a young pine, with a mountaineer's uplifting of the 
brow, and a light upon it as if it caught the snining of some 
far-on sun. Full of quick thoughts and manly hope, — ready 
for life, — ^glancing keenly out of eagle-eyes into the world 
around him, to see what offered to him thera A boy iu 
his imaginations and his faiths ; growing speedily to a man 
in will and purpose. 

Say was very happy in showing him about. Most of all, 
in " taking him down to see the Pearl,"* and doing the honours 
there. 

Captain Burley was heartily hospitable on board his brig. 
There were gentlemen in and out of his cabin, sometimes, on 
business. Mr Gair was often on board, for some quiet con- 
sultation, secure from the interruptions of the counting- 
house. There was always a plate of great red-golden oranges, 
such as only came in the Pearly or in vessels that went just 
where she did, — pine-apples and sugar, or a glass of wine, — 
ready, either or all, according to the taste of his visitors. 
There was always somebody wno would crack a cocoa-nut 
for Say, delivering up to her the fragments of the wonderful 
brown globe, with their lining of pure, rich, delicious meat, 
and the thin, luscious milk, saved for her in the glass she 
would get out of the captain's pantry. 

The vessel lay, as I said, at tne pier-end ; there was a clear 
outlook from stem or stern. Say used to delight in lying, 
curled up on the cushioned transom, in the little cabin, and 
looking through the open stem windows down over the 
bright waters of the harbour, away off, into the broad, open 
bay. Overhead the stevedore and his gang might tramp 
and shout ; out on the wharf might be all the bustle, and 
noise, and crowding of men, and teams, and merchandise, 
lading and unlading ; but down here it was safe and quiet, 
and opened forth upon endless expanse, and freedom, and 
coolness. Gershom would leave her established so with her 
oranges and cocoa-nuts, and go, himself, all over the vessel, 
searching out its hidden places, questioning, observing. 
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studying, feeling a Btrance sort of reverence for the very 
ropes and timbers that Bad come through sudden nightH, 
and burning days, — in gales, and calms, and beautiful breezy 
weather, over half the face of the round world. He would 
climb, iis he had promised long ago to Say, up the rigging, 
and sit in the main-top, and look away where tne blue water 
touched the sky line, and think what it would be for him 
to go sailing down there, over the mysterious verge, to find 
the far-off countries and islands of the earth, — ^he, who had 
hitherto seen only Hilbury rocks, and traversed woods, and 
pastures, and mountain roads, in a small circuit of a dozen 
miles. Just over here, roared the busy, growing, strivin'^ 
city; but that he hardly cared for in comparison; off yondisr, 
rolled and heaved the waters down the mighty planet side, 
and his whole soul went out after his eyes, in nis resistless 
longing to go and see the world. 

They spent whole afternoons here ; walking up, at sunset, 
through the quieting streets, at last^ with Mr Gair, whose 
mind, intent upon invoices and prices- current, caught no 
thrill of all that stirred so restlessly the heart and brain of 
the stripling by his side. 

So things wrought on together, just as one, at least, amon^,' 
those interested in results, nad partially foreseen, and tacitly 
intended. Years ago, Jane Qair had laid a few little kindling 
sticks together, toward the building of a fire. Other and 
larger ones had laid themselves, as it were, since, or had been 
flung on by circumstance and opportunity. There was a pretty 
pile ready now, and a match was touched. When she saw little 
threads of smoke begin to creep up among them, she set her- 
self judiciously to blow. There are two ways of using one's 
breath upon a flame. It depends on whether one wishes to 
blow it up, or blow it out. Either may be done, perhaps, at 
first, and a heedless bystander mi^ht not discern at first which 
was intended. Mrs Reuben Gair did not blow upon G^r- 
shom Yorse's kindling fancy as if she meant to blow it out. 
One real, cold, vigorous puff at the right instant might have 
been effectual. She blew, but gently. It was a mild show 
of remonstrance and caution, against which the flame curled 
only stronger into life. Presently it would gain such head- 
way that she might labour against it as heartily and directly 
as she pleased ; yet the blaze would only grow and mount 
more mightily. Then nobody looking on could blame her, 
surely. Then she might say to her own conscience even, 
"It's none of my doing. I have persuaded; I have op- 
posed : the boy will have his own way." 

" I don't know, Gershom," she said to him one evening, 
coming to him in the front window, after tea was over. 
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" about all this going to the wharf. I am afraid tho Peart 
has a little bewitched vou." 

" What if she had, Aunt Jane ? " 

** Oh, I don't know. It won't do to get too much taken 
up. It isn't what you 've got to do with, you know." 

"I haven't found out what I have got to do with yet. 
I 've just come down out of the hills. 1 've only had books 
to tell me what 's in the world ; I've got out to an edge here, 
where I can look off. I think that 's it, more than the FeaiiJ* 

*' There 's a cood deal to see here without looking off" 

" Yes ; people walking up and down the streets between 
their stores and houses, just as if there wasn't anything be- 
yond. I don't see how they can do it. I don't see how any- 
body can get as far as this, and not want to go farther." 

"You 'd betterput those notions out of your head. They 
won't answer. Things are pretty much settled for you al- 
ready, I guess." 

There came a cloud over the boy's face. This touched 
where human nature — young human nature at least— inevit- 
ably rebels. 

*' Things get t^nsettled sometimes," he said, half under his 
breath. 

. "I'm rather sorry'* said Aunt Jane, "that you've been 
kept quite so lon^ at home. I always tli ought it would have 
been better to give you a chance to look about you sooner. 
It's like coming suddenly out of the dark. You're dazzled 
at first. But it's only the novelty. You '11 get over it" 

" There 's more novelty out there somewhere ; and I never 
heard of anybody who wanted to go back into the dark." 

Gershom's thoughts defined themselves as they were drawn 
out in argument. His words declared as much to himself 
that he had hardly looked at before, as to his listener. More, 
perhaps. 

" T— t — ^t ! " ^ Mrs Gair's tongue made a little, untranslat- 
able, deprecating sound against the roof of her mouth. 
" That depends, some, upon what there is to go back for. 
People must think what is for their interest. What could 
you do, off in the world, alone ?" 

Pride and independence— yes, even honour— ^ot a prick in 
this little sentence. The boy was amazed within himself at 
the sudden start and growth, almost into determination, of 
his secret, restless wishes. 

" 1 might find out what, perhaps. Others have. And I 
don't mean to be a good boy for just what I can get. I 
shan't be a baby all my life, to sit in people's laps and be fed." 

" Why, Gershie, you 're spunky ! as Eben used to say," ex- 
claimed Aunt Jane, and laughed. 
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But there were sudden tears in the boy*8 eyes after the fire. 

The thought came to him how he Aat/ been fed, and 
taught, and what ho owed, and how he was held. A gene- 
rous throb of gratitude and affection struggled with the 
strange, impetuous impulse just born into conscious life. 
Together they burst forth in a short, quick, single sob. He 
put his elbow up upon the window ledge, and, turning his 
face half away, leaned his chin upon his hand, and looked 
vaciintly through a great glistening out into the street. 

'*Why, Gtershie," began Aunt Jane agjun, "you quite 
worry me. I*d no idea the mischief had ^one so far, or 
that there was any real mischief at al]. I shall have to 
1% rite home about you, if you feel like this." 

"No," said Gershom, turning back suddenly, and rising 
to his feet "Don't do that When there's anything to 
write about, I'll write mvself, or go." And with that he 
put his hands into his pockets, and walked off into the back 
parlour, where Say was snreading out lier " mansion of hap- 

Eiuess, and offered to play with her. Presently they were 
oth busy with teetotum and counters, as if nothing else 
were in heart or head of either. 

A little door, opened for an instant bv an unexpected word, 
had swung to again, upon the secret place in a human heart, 
where motive-power was fed, and a steam of purpose gener- 
ated that should become the propelling force of a human life. 
But Aunt Jane had glanced in, and seen that the fire was 
burning — well. 

The next evening, Captain Burlev came to tea. With an 
unusual blandness. Aunt Jane had herself proposed the invi- 
tation. "We ought to have him here," she saioL " He 's been 
very kind to the children. It seems to me they have half 
lived on board the Pearl since she c^ime in." Mrs Gair was, 
ordinarily, rather shy of proffering, or even of assenting to, 
this sort of hospitaUty to " business people." Captain Bur- 
ley picked his teeth, put his feet on the fender, tilted back 
his chair, and spat in the grate. What if Mrs Topliff and 
her husband should happen to come in, in a social way, as 
she had asked them to do 1 To be sure, they never iwd 
happened in since the Fearl went away before; but the 
possibility was always hanging over her head. 

Mr Gau: very willingly conveyed the invitation which he 
had, somewhat timidly, delayed suggesting. 

Captain Burley talked well. I do not mean elegantly, or 
eloquently, except so far as eloquence is understood as com- 
prehending the power with which even an ordinary fashion 
of speech may convey, from a mind fully possessed with its 
topic, its aspetts and interests to the minds of others. 
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Captain Burley was a thorough sailor. He was a great, 
f uU-souIed, generous man, too. It seemed as if he held the 
sea in his heart, and all his emotions became like the pulsing 
of mighty tides. This nature that was in him, flowing out 
into his common conversation, made it strong and salt, 
sparkling, too, when any little touch of sunshine played upon 
it. Gershora sat by listening ; something responsive waking 
up within himself to all he heard. 

" I 'm sorry," said Mr Gair, " that we couldn't have kept 
Oakman for you this trip." 

** Can't be as sorry as I am," said the captain. " The 
brig won't know to behave herself without him. He's the 
smartest fellow that ever trod a deck, and wasn't master of 
it. Can't blame him, though. If I 'd an old mother out west, 
that I hadn't clapped eyes on for three years' voyagin,' I guess 
I'd shake off salt water, and lay my course overland, too 1" 

" He '11 get that new barque of Kentley's when he comes 
back. They 've been after him !" 

" Likely he will. And he ought to. That, or something 
else as good. But that ain't what he *s workin* sail for. 
Pity you 've promise^ the new brig to Dixon. He 'd have 
been the man for her. It 's as good as a double insurance 
to put him on a quarter-deck. Saved the whole voyage, to 
say nothing of my life, that last time but one. We 'd have 
been hauled up there in Charles'on harbour, cargo all tum- 
bled out, and crew off in the middle of the yellow fever, if 't 
hadn't been for him. And I don't know another man that 
could have helped it, I tell you. He 'a a kind of a tarpaulin 
Bonaparte ! " 

" You tell that story yet, don't you, captain ? " said Mr 
Gair, laughing ; '* well, it 's a good one." 

" Ask him to tell it now," whispered Gershom, eagerly, to 
Aunt Jane. 

Mrs Gair turned from the boy's kindling face to the sea- 
bronzed visage of the skipper, that was lighting all over also 
with the pleased recollection of difficulty met, man-fashion, 
and peril passed safely through. It would evidently be no 
less pleasure to tell than to listen. 

" Mayn't we hear about it, Captain Burley 1" she asked, 

" Certainly, ma'am. 'Tisn't a long story. Now, to tell, I 
mean. We tnought 'twas a tolerable long story in the time 
of it, or he did, at any rate. He didn't let me know it all as 
it went on. You see," continued the captain, bringing his 
chair down quietly to its four feet, as cognisant again of 
ladies' presence, and releasing his thumbs from the corners 
of his trousers' pockets, where they had hitched themselves, 
tj place his hands upon his widespread knees, and lean 
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a little forward toward his questioner as he spoke, " we was 
coming up from Rio ; car^o of coffee and sugar, some hides : 
been out thirty days ; bothered about with calms and heaa 
winds on the fine and all the way up, till we took the north- 
east trades ; worked along up with them till we got just to 
the north'ard of St Thomas. I was down below, sick, in mv 
berth ; got awfully knocked up somehow ; hadn't been well 
aU the way from Rio, nor before we sailed. Oakman had 
the handling of the brig. All at once sprung a leak ; made 
two feet and a half of water before we knew what we were 
about ; couldn't tell where it came in ; mistrusted some foul 
play on the part of the crew ; had some troublesome fellows 
aboard. WelL we set the men at the pumps ; had to keep 
'em going nignt and day. Pretty soon they began to grum- 
ble ; thought we ought to put in ; talked about making the 
Hole in the Wall, and getting in to Nassau. Nice place that 
would have been ! — ^wreckers, and pirates, and general aver- 
age, and hides all eaten up with worms ! At last, the third 
day, in the afternoon, a gang of 'em came aft to Oakman. 
' What 's the captain going to do with us ? * That was what 
they wanted tu know j wanted it in pretty much what you 
might call the imperative mood too. * Ain't he going to put 
in V * Can't say,' says Oakman, with a cigar in his mouth * 
* wH], if he must, I suppose ; haven't asked him though, ana 
don't mean to, as lon^ as I can help it.' * Well, Mr Oakman/ 
says the foremost fellow, * if we don't see Providence Chan- 
nel in a day or so — we know we 're^ somewhere off there — 
we shall have more to say about it. *" We hain't had less 'n a 
foot 'n a half o' water since we've been at the pumps. Men 
have got some sort of a right to speak for then: lives ; be — 
well, so and so 'd considerably — if tney hain't I ' That wasn't 
the only place where he put in the trimmin's neither. Well, 
Oakman just stood and looked at *em straight without 
winkin'. * See here, my men,' said he : * d' ye think you 're 
going to gain anything by this ? The orig 's in my hands, 
subject to the captain's approval, as long as he 's able to give 
an order ; and wnen he ain't — whether or no. And, as far 
as I'm concerned, I'm going to take good care of her, and 
all that 's in her, lives, and cargo, and all, best I can. My 
ovm. life 's aboard too. Maybe you didn't think of that You 
go for'ard again, and obey orders. If we find ourselves 
off Hole in tne Wall,' ('twasn't likely, for we'd crossed the 
tropic, and the wind had come out from the sou'-west, fair 
ana strong, and we was in longitude 70" then, if we was an 
inch,) *ana the punlps don't tell a better story, I'll advise 
him to put in. And if that leak is fownd or stopped, every 
man Jack of you gets extra grog as long as we're out, and a 
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Spani<)h doubloon, atop of his wages, ichen we get into 
port !* There was always a kind of a look in that blue eye 
of his that the men couldn't stand against. 'Twasn't savage 
neither. What with that and the notion of the grog and the 
gold, they pulled forelocks, and took themselves forward half 
pacified ; and that lasted till we got up into latitude 30°, 
just under the Bermudas. Then thev began to look grumpy 
again. * We 've run a good while before this sou'- west wind, 
Mr Oakman,' says Kneeland, the second mate, coming aft. 
He was as bad as any of 'em. ' Why didn't you get in at 
Nassau 1* * You've just said why,' says Oakman. 'Been 
running before a sou'-west wind. You didn't suppose I 
should try to make New Providence with a breeze like this 
in my teeth '\ ' ' Guess we '11 have to see about something 
soon,' says Kneeland^ ' or the men won't stand it. Them — 
so and so'd — ^pumps is working the hearts out of 'em. Leak 
as bad as ever. Don't s'pose you need telling, sir ; you know 
'tis.' * Sorry for it,' says Oakman, coolly, * on account of the 
doubloons. Don't gam anv, doesit ?' *No, sir, nor the 
pumps don't gain on it; and if Ihe men give out, there we 
go to Davy's locker, sure as ' — ^mentioning a place that some 
folks seem to be mighty sure of, and other folks ain't so 
certain about. ' They won't give out,' says Oakman again. 
' We '11 bear away for Charles'on ; and if njatters don't 
mend, we'll put in there. Double their grog. Eight bells. 
Call the watch ! * Well, there toas so much toest in the vjind^ 
you see, that we couldn't make Charles'on^ Kept along up 
the coast, and came off Hatteras. Began to talk about Nor- 
folk. Passed off there, a good way ofi^ in the night. Good 
stiffish weather ; fair wind. ' If this holds,' says Oakman, 
* we '11 be in to New York by day after to-morrow.' He 'd 
kept well out into the Gulf Stream, and we was then in 
longitude only a little west of 70"; and, by George, sir! 
while those fellows were keeping their eyes peeled for New 
York, we made Cape Cod !" 

Captain Burley turned round, as he came to this climax of 
his story, warmed up, by the recollection, to an apparent en- 
tire forgetfulness that he had ever told it before, or that Mr 
Gair knew anything about it ; slapping his right hand down 
upon his knee, with a jollv emphasis, and his ruddy brown 
face all aglow with delignt. And Mr Gair laughed back 
again, as heartily as if the Pearl had but yesterday finished 
her hazardous passage, and he were learning, for the first 
time, the clever daring that had opposed itself to threats of 
elements and mutinous men, and in the end made such a 
capital joke out of it all for fireside rehearsal 

" Yes," resumed the captain, presently \ " it 's a good thing 
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to tell ; and it was a grand thing to do ; and folks on ahore 
can't tB^e in the whole beautv of it neither. I gaess nobody 
bnt Oakham himself and the Lord Almighty eyer knew 
what he went through, mind and body, to get that brig in 
and save the property. I don't believe he had an hour's 
sleep together, oetween the Bahamas and Cape Cod light 
And he nadn't a dolUur's interest, neither, beyond his wages. 
It was just, as you miffht say, nis own life against owners 
and underwriters, that he had to consider. And he stuck 
to his duty. I don't know how it appears to other folks, 
sir ; but it don't seem to me that Qoa looks down out of 
heaven on any braver or better thin^ than a man standing 
on the deck of his vessel out of sight and knowledge of 
every human being, but tlie few he s responsible over, in 
mortal peril between sea and sky, and doing the best he 
can, boldly to the last, for what's been trusted to him by 
men a thousand miles off, asleep, comfortably maybe, in 
their beds. It 's easy to talk about ; but doing as you *d 
be done by, is one kind of a thing ashore, and a tre-mengious 
different kind of a thing, very often, I can tell you, out at 
sea!" 

'' Did the sailors get their doubloons 1 " asked little Say. 
after a pause. '' I think they ought to, when they worked 
so hard. And I don't wonder they got frightened." 

'* That 's the strangest part of the whole thing. We 'd no 
sooner made Cape Cod Light, than all of a sudden, just as 
unaccountable as it had started, that leak stopped. Pumps 
sucked. Eversrthing tidit and dry. Might have turned 
round and gone back to Rio, if there 'd been anything to go 
back for. Of course, it looked more 'n ever as if the men 
themselves had had a hand in it j and when they found 
it was no use, and they couldn't put in much short of 
home, they ^ve it up, and saved their trouble and their 
doubloons. Well, they got 'em,— yes ; your father 's a man 
^at keeps his promises, even when other folks has to make 
'em for him; and now, see what turned up. When we got 
that vessel up on the ways, there it all was, ]|^in as preach- 
ing ; pretty good preaching, too, I think. There was the 
starboard garboard seam, close by the stem, had opened : 
long enough, you 'd say, to sink a seventy -four ; and laid 
right into it, as neat as any caulking, was a fish^ Long, 
narrow fellow, almost like an eel : sucking-fish, they call 
'em : made o' purpose, and a complete fit. Got hold, with 
his Dig round mouth, just for'ard of the leak, exactly where 
the water, drawing in, took his body neatly along into the 
seam. And there it was. Thing done. Folks talk about 
Ftovidence, but I saw it then, if I never did afore. That 
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night came on the first storm we 'd had from Cape St Eoque ; 
and a regular peeler. Had to keep well off tne coast, and 
beat about for a couple of dajrs before we could treat our- 
selves to a si^ht of land again. If it hadn't 'a been for 
that fish coming along in the nick of time, like Jonah's 
whale, ti« 'd all have been swallowed up, fast enough ; never 
could have weathered it an hour. I ve had queer things 
happen to me in my life; but, take it altogether, I don't think 
I ever experienced queerer than that passage from Bio." 

'^ I 'm so glad the poor sailors got their money, and it was 
all found out that they didn't make the leak," said Say, slip- 
ping her hand into her father's, and nestling closer to his 
side upon the sofa. " Wouldn't you like to see such a man 
as that Mr Oakman, Gershie ?" 

" I 'd like to he such a man." said Qershom, all a-fire ; and 
speaking out, forgetting his dov's reserve. 

" I could tell you more than that about him. People have 
chances for bravery, if it 's in 'em, out at sea. It was only 
two or three years ago that he saved a whole shipload of 
German emigrants. He was second mate of the Grampus 
then, bound home to New YorL Just this side of the 
Grand Banks, they fell in with a vessel in distress, dis- 
masted, and sinking. Emigrant ship Adelkeid, from Ham- 
burg. Hundred and seventy poor sJuls on board, screaming 
and praying in Dutch. High sea running; couldn't get 
a boat alongside. Bore up to windward as near the wreck 
as they could, and sent out boats and a hawser. Oakman 
was the first to be off, and carried the rope. Got as near 
alongside as he could, and flung it aboard. There they 
made it fast, and rigged a running bowline. When the 

Eoor scared devils found out that this was all that could 
e done for them, and they'd got to swing for their lives 
in that fashion, they all hung back, and screamed, and 
prayed in harder Dutch than ever. The captain told the 
men to do as they liked, he should stay by the ship till the 
passengers were safe. His three officers stood by him ; noble 
fellows, all of 'em. I tell you, 'twas a ticklish time. Late 
in the afternoon, — the vessel settling slow and sure towards 
the water's edge, — the Grampus standing off to windward, 
and drifting away from her all the time, — and those poor 
creatures, mostly women and children, huddled together on 
the doomed deck, trembling and crying : feeling safer, poor 
fools, to keep the planks under them, than to trust them- 
selves to a bowline hitch over the raging water. The captain 
and officers coaxed 'em — stormed at 'em. No use. Nobody 
would go first. Then up came Oakman, over the ship's side,- 
by the hawser, and sprung, dripping, on to the deck. Nevey 
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said a word. Shook himself, and looked round. Nearest to 
liim was a woman with two children, all on their knees. 
Youngest about six years old. Oakman grabbed him, 
Bcreaming, made him fast with the bowline, and swung him 
down safeljr into the boat. Then the men began to cheer. 

* Don't be frightened,' says Oakman, in a bright hearty way, 
that they understood, if they didn't his words, and picking 
up the other child. * We '11 save you alL' Mother hollered 
Dutch at him, but he didn't stop to listen. Didn't know a 
word she said, <ind didn't want to. When the second child 
had been passed down, she stopped hollering, and made up 
her mind to go too ; and that started all the rest. One after 
another, the boats were filled, and pulled away for the 
Grampus. Back they came, and filled again. A longer 
pull, each time, to and fro ; the Grampus drifting, drifting 
all the while, and the night darkening down. When the laSt 
boat was loaded, with every soul she could safely carry, there 
stood the Hamburg captain, and his three officers, pale, and 
stern, and brave, refusing, every man of them, to set foot into 
a boat, until the rest were safe. So they pulled away again, 
and left 'em. Wind and sea were higher than ever, and the 
Grampus farther off. Drifting, every moment, away; and 
the cloudy twilight coming on. * Where 's the captain of the 
ship 1 ' shouted out the master of the Grampus^ as that last 
boat came towards her with its load. * Stayed by, sir ! ' was 
the answer. * He and the three mates. We were all full.' 
*My God !' cries the captain, with a look at the scudding 
clouds, and the waves with their white caps on, * I can't leave 
those fellows behind ! Who '11 pull for the wreck again V 

* I '11 go, sir,' says Oakman. And then, for half a minute, no- 
body else offered. It was a chance if they ever stood on that 
deck again, if they left it now. Oakman waited that half- 
minute ; and than, looking round at the men, — I can see how 
the blue fire would be lighting in his eyes, — * Which of you 
goes with me, boys % Don't all speak at once ! ' says he. So, 
out of bravery or shame, four of 'em stepped forward then, 
and went down with him over the ship's side. I suppose that 
Hamburg captain and his mates had said their prayers, and 
taken their leave of this world, when that boat came climb- 
ing up over a great green wave, toward the wreck again. 
' Here we are ! ' sung out Oakman. The four men on the 
wreck gave the beginning of a shout together, and stopped, 
as it were, in the midst. They said afterwards, it was to 
look round at each other, and .grasp hands, with great chok- 
ing sobs. Two minutes more and they were in the boat, 
pulling for their lives, up and down those awful sea-ridges, 
towards where they hoped to find the Grampus, And from 
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the peak of one, as it lifted them, they saw the AdeVieid 
make a great swirl, and go down.*' 

" Did they get back safe to the Grampus ? " asked Say, 
breathless, when the captain paused. 

" To be sure ! '* he replied, lightly. " Hasn't Oakman just 
come home with me, in the Fearl ? " 

" Oh, wouldn't you like to be such a man, Gershie ] " cried 
Siiy. 

Gershom sat still and made no answer, now. In his heart 
he said to himself, that if he lived, he meant to be such a 
man. 

After this story, Mr Gair and the csiptain got to talking 
about Hamburg, and Elsinore, and Copenhagen, and St 
Petersburg, and the Eussia trade, till Say curled herself up 
on the end of the sofa and went to sleep - soothed by a con- 
fused dreamy repetition of hemp, and auck, and bolt-rope, 
and pig-iron, ana duties, and consignments, and bills of ex- 
change, and Steigtitz and Co. ; and Gkrshom sat, half-listen- 
ing, going over again, all the while, in imagination, the scenes 
on board the disabled Fearl and the foundering Adellteid ; 
till, by and by, at ten o'clock, the captain departed, and the 
boy, as well as Say, went off to bed ; not to sleep : to lie 
awake till after the slow, deep voices of the city bells had 
clanged out, one to another, from different points, the strokes 
of twelve ; as a thought, wrought slowly toward the birth in 
different souls, announces itself at last, from opposite sides 
of the earth, when the hour is ripe ; thinking feverishly of all 
that he had heard, of the free Draye life tnat enticed him 
forth to ms^e it his own ; of the ties that held him to his 
home among the hills ; of how he would write to his grand- 
father, and tell him, truly, all he felt, and of what he should 
say. 




CHAPTER XIIL 



7T I thouKbt yon ven all fitted for college I" 

said Mr Qair, with a freab recollection and 

surprise. He had been considerably sur- 

prised this afternoon. 

^ "Yes, sir," returned Gershom. "But 

t gnmdfather always said that fitted for 

K college was fitted for anything. Ha 

" never made me feel as if I had got to go." 

" I don't want to be the means of 

your disappointing him, tliough," rejoined 

the merchant "I shouldn't feel warranted 

in encouraging auch a notion, unless I knew 

what he would eay to it first," 

" No, or. That 'e what I mean to find out But I didn't 

Want to trouble him at all till I knew whether I could have 

a chance or not" 

" What do you say to all tbia, Cai)tain Eurley ) " 
The two gentlemen sat in Mr Slur's iuner counting-room. 
The boy stood there before them, cap in hand, his eyes glow- 
ing, his whole face eager with the intensity of the wi^ he 
had come there to make known. 

"I should say," replied the hearty captain, looking upon 
the lad with a certain approving recognition, " that he 'd got 
it" 
"WhatJ" 

"Ship-fever. The sort that nothing but a voyage 'II work 
off. And not that, if he 's the stuff he looks to be," he added, 
in an undertone, to Mr Oair. 

" Conld you find a berth for him aboard the Pearl f " 
The young fellow's eyes glistened and flashed quick at, 
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Captain Burley from under their thick lashes. His fingers 
crushed, nervously, upon his cap-rim. Captain Burley saw 
it, although he seemed to be looking out the window. 

"There's a berth for him somewlyere^ I guess. Always a 
place in this world for everything that's made. And he's 
made for a sailor, if I know the signs. Write to your grand- 
father, young man ; and when you get your answer, come 
down aboard the Pearl, and let me know." 

"Thank you, sir." With a great gulp^ back of his heart 
into its place that had seemed to sprmg into his throat with 
the sudden throb of joy. " Uncle Reuben ! " 

" Well 1 " 

" I think, if you please, we might as well not say anything 
more about this till we near from Hilbury. I don't think 
I could bear being disappointed of it, if it were much talked 
over." 

" There 's where you 're right, boy. We 'U say no more till 
Saturday. Write to-day, and you'll get your answer by 
then. The Pearl won't sail for a week, at least. An hour's 
notice will be long enough to get your outfit." 

Mr Gair turned round to his desk and his papers. Ger- 
shorn went out, and down-stairs. Up the wharf to where the 
Pearl lay. He sprang over the gang-plank, and on board. 
Getting in cargo. All bustle, and apparent confusion. He 
went forward, and leaned against the bulwark, looking 
over the bow. He laid his hand lovingly on the solid tim- 
bers, as if the vessel were a liying thing, to be caressed and 
delighted in, with a tenderness. He looked down into the 
forecastle. That was to be his home. Here he should have 
bold, brave fellows for companions ; here he should listen to 
stories of daring and danger, and the wild^ strange happen- 
ings of sea-life, and the wonders of far-off lands. Here he 
should ^ow strong and hardy, for great deeds of his own. 
It was all a poem and a romance. He never thought of brutal 
captains, or of coarse, degraded men ; of mean tyrannies, or 
low contaminations ; of all he might meet, all he must meelL 
in an apprenticeship of years to this profession that he would 
choose. He was to look up to men like Burlev and Oak- 
man ; he was to stand, hj and by, in places like theirs. The 
captain's words were ringing in his ears, " God looks down 
out of heaven on no braver nor better thing !" 

He stood there with the firm even deck under his feet, 
and longed to feel it bounding away upon the free ocean that 
he knew only in fancy. To be out there, " between sea 
and sky," even if it were " in mortal peril ! " 

Captain Burley had said right. It was a fever that was 
upon him. The fever that a boy must have— if the boy be 
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but the possibility of a man— wlieii the fire within him kindles, 
whatever it may be that sets it alight. Books, or tools, or 
soldiering, or seafaring, — it is all the same ; the force that is 
in him wsikes^ and grasps at something : and the soul that 
is in him Hits that something up, and idealises it into a 
divineness of life, and wreathes it with a glory. ^lost of all, 
perhaps, when, from a auiet country life like GershomV, 
back among the hills — ^wnere he has dreamed of the great 
waters, and the ships that go up and down thereon— he 
comes first to behold the infinite glitter of the sea, and his 
eyes are smitten with its far-off gleam, and the tingle of its 
brine is in his nostrils, till he chafes to be off and awav 
upon it, and any dry-land life grows tame compared witli 
its boundless promise, its rousing demand upon all his Hush- 
ing manhood. There is no possession like the possession of 
the boy who craves to be a sailor. 

Qershom could not have gone straight out from that 
counting-room, and up those stifled streets, properly, as if 
nothing had happened, and there were no need for him, any 
more than for all the rest of the lubberly people, to throw up 
his cap with a shout, when words were tnrilling in his ears 
that offered a fulfilment of tbis hope of his that had slum- 
bered within him, growing stronger in its sleep, for years. 
He must needs have stood first, for those few moments, on 
the deck of the Pearl once more. 

Then he walked up through the town to Hill Street, 
quietly enough, to outward show, but with a bound in his 
veins that made the bricked side-walks seem to spring be- 
neath his feet, his young brain busy with all manner of eager 
thought. 

"Gershie's got his door locked !" cried Say, in an ill-used 
voice, an hour or two after ; " and when I called to him, he 
told me to run away. And I haven't got anything to do, 
and I wanted him to play Happiness with me ; and it *11 be 
tea-time presently." 

Mrs Gair^s face took on a cloudy expression. "He's 
mighty independent, I think," said she, more to herself than 
to the child, "considering all things." 

"He wouldn't take me down to the wharf this after- 
noon; and he's been shut up in his room ever since he got 
home." 

Mrs Qair's face grew suddenly placid. Her tone smoothed 
itself also ; and it was a very sweet and timely admonition 
to unselfishness that she was all at once inspired to give her 
little daughter. 

"Well, never mind. Say. He'll come presently. I sup- 
pose he wants to be by himself sometimes. You mustn't be 
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exacting. It is verv wrong and disagreeable for little girls 
to expect older people to attend to them all the time.'' 

Sav seldom persisted in the wrong and disagreeable. * She 
had been very patient already, and appealed only when her 
small endurance had been tried nearly too far. She sat 
down to happiness alone ; such happiness as she could make 
out of it so. That was the child's nature. Ah, the pro- 
phecies that are in these dawning traits of temperament and 
capacity ! Can th^ child bear quietly — console itself easily 
— ^wait ions 1 There is never a power without a demand for 
it. It needs no reading of a horoscope, no palmister's divin- 
ing, to tell something of the life-lines of sucn. Is there busy 
activity — skill— contrivance 9 an aptitude to make much out 
of a little ) Be sure that when the germs of these were 
hidden in the baby brain, there was no ** silver spoon** laid 
ready for the lips. 

Mrs Gkdr got up presently, and left the room. When she 
re-entered, five minutes afterward, her face was even more 
beautifully serene than before. She told her parlour-maid, 
who came to lay the table in the inner room, that tea need 
not be hurried ; Mr Gair had not come in ; in fact, she was 
busy herself, and should not object to its being half an hour 
later than usual. A little momentary pause that she had 
made up-stairs, before a closed door, might or might not 
have had to do with thia I sbould not like to say she 
stooped, as well as paused, there for an instant. People do 
stoop sometimes, however, when there is something they 
have special occasion to pick up. 

Gershom Vorse was busy writing his letter to the doctor. 
By and by, his step came down the stairs. A little softly, I 
must own ; for Gershom had his own business to manage 
now, and he had learned that in Mrs Jane Gair's house busi- 
ness must often be managed softlv. Mrs Jane heard him, 
however, saying nothing, but making a suddenr noise with 
pulling the heavy table a little nearer to herself, instead of 
moving her easily-rolling chair towards the table. Gershom 
got by the parlour door, and out into the street, without re- 
call or hindrance. At the risk of being late to tea, and get- 
ting a glum look from Aunt Jane, he must post his letter 
himself to-night Aunt Jane knew that, perhaps, as well as 
he did. But tea was a little late, as we have seen it was 
meant to be ; and Mr Gair was still chatting with Say upon 
his knee when Gershom came in, his face flushed and his 
hair damp with all the exercise he had taken, and the ex- 
citement he had had, that warm, summer-like May afternoon. 

" Well, Gershom," said Mr Gair, as he cut off two or three 
of the cprling spines from the form of fresh butter, that was 
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done tip in a way tliey had in Hilbuiy, like a golden pine- 
apple, by some mysterious dinting and shaving, ^ have you 
attended to your affairs as you proposed ? ** 

Mr Gair was always flying kites, and catching the electric 
current ; learning no wisdom by getting so much more of it 
often than he at all wanted. Gcrshom wondered at Uncle 
Reuben's way of keeping a secret, and felt, with a flash of 
dismay, that it was all out now, hopelessly, and must be 
discussed, over and over, through and througli. Aunt Jane 
was quick on the scent, and a thorough mouser : no small 
rodent could show nose or tail out of his hole, with any hope 
of whisking it back again, in safety from her nimble claw. 
But somebody caught something once, and let it go again, to 
grow. Aunt Jane was busv with the teapot, which, she told 
the maid, had grown cold ; and bade her, with some dis- 
pleasure, fetch boiling water. "I have told you so often, 
Winny, that Mr Gair must have his tea hot.'* And when 
she turned round again, it was to admonish Say to sit 
straight, and tuck her napkin under her chin, and to keep 
her elbows off the table. 

Gershom only said, ^ Yes, sir ; *' and found, to his very 
great surprise and relief, that question and answer both 
passed unnoticed. 

It was astonishing how Aunt Jane entered into the chil- 
dren's amusements that evening ! She played Happiness 
with them, and then they had out the bagatelle-board, 
which she usually opposed ; the ballsy she said, made her so 
nervous. But sue rolled herself to-night ; and people don't 
mind a noise when they help to make it She kept them 
ingeniously busy, so that Say was confounded wnen tlie 
nine o'clock bell rung ; and after the child had gone to bed, 
Mr Gair being (^uite absorbed in his ^ Journal of Com- 
merce," Mrs Gair took up the "Lady's Book," and when 
she was reading nobody ever talked. Gershom was napt 
and happy in " Boss's voyages." For the most part, there- 
fore, there was a pin-drop silence, until they separated for 
the night. Mrs Gair was readingj apparentlv, and looking 
at fashions; really she was playing proverbs, "None so 
deaf as those who won't hear," and "Let well enough alone." 

I have no doubt that if Mrs Jane had been half as deter- 
mined to hear as she was not to hear, the whole matter 
would have come out up-stairs, after all, in matrimonial 
retirement. But she was very tired, and not conversa- 
tionally disposed. 

It is sometimes 90 well to have known nothing. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

TUE EXPECTAKI SVSTiaif. 

)W, Mrs Gair exiJuded Now, Mrs Gair was 

right«ou^ iodigtisnt nt this that bad been 

dune. Now, it was quite safe to use tbe 

utmost of ber brentb against the flame, and 

^ she blew accordingly. 

|3 "Well! I wash my hands of the whole 

.■' thing. Nobody consulted me. Gershom 

3 hns been very sly. He knew I disapproved 

his goina; so much to the wharf, and hang-- 

ing about the Pearl. I saw what it was likely 

to come to. I told him, a week ago, that I 

must write tn his granijiather about it, and 

that's what I ought to have dune. It's a 

great shame for him to disanpouit father so, after all his 

kindness : and I doubt if he finds it answer to his interest 

in the end. But it's no use to talk. There isn't any help 

for it now. They can't blame me at any rate." 

"But perhaps it can be helped," returned Mr Gair, quite 
overwhelmed by his wife's view of the subject, and tbe 
sudden sense it gave him of his omi guilt. '' Gershom 
wouldn't persist if he thought it wa.*; such a serious matter 
with tbe old gentleman. Hadn't you better speak to him 
again )" 

"No, I've done. The fancy ought to have been kept out 
of his head in the first place. Now it's there, and father 
knows it, there's nothing more to be said. He wouldn't 
Rend him to college ngninst his inclinations ; but what he 
hoped was, that he might incline to ga It 's all up with 
now; the milk's spilt, and it's no use making anybody 
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uneasy. Only don't let them blame me. I've been kept in 
the dark." 

Mr Gair began to feel quite miserable, as if he had been 
doing something mean and secret ; working against his 
father-in-law's wish and wilL As if he had done Qershom, 
too, a vital disservice. This splash and sense of unclean- 
ness he got by standing by while his wife washed her 
hands. 

Do you suppose Mrs Qair saw her own double-dealing in 
its true light 1 I don't It is only to the single eye that 
self stands illumined. In the body that is full of darkness, 
there are secret lurking-places below where vision reaches ; 
and here lie motives that are never looked at, thoughts that 
are never set in words, involuntary springs that send out 
their odylic force \iithout the intervention of even mental 
muscle. I think she told herself, with a certain real outside 
indignation, strangely co-existing with a more interior satis- 
faction, that she had been set aside, — unfairly treated. And 
she made the most, to herself, as well as to others, of her 
injury and her position. None the less an injury because of 
the great good luck she felt it, and the little intention she 
had nad, ail along, of being treated precisely so. This she 
never took into the account She meant to do nothing 
unjustifiable ; she had done nothing. She had seen how 
thmgs were tending ; very well, let them tend ; now, they 
had resulted, and she stood absolved. If, as it turnea out, 
it were all the better for her, what then ? She might not b^ 
sorry to have Prue's great boy well out of the way ; she 
mignt not be sorry if even his altered course in life should 
alter her father's intentions towards him ; yet, all the same, 
he had put himself out of the way of his own free will. He 
himseli had forfeited whatever he might lose. It was no 
doing of hers. If he sailed away some day, and never came 
back even, (there were many chances of this in a sea life,) 
the responsibility lay not at her door. 

Jane Gair ! you will not find yourself able, to the very 
end, to forward your intents thus passively. Practice upon 
the " expectant" theory will not suffice to all crises. There 
will come test hours when the hand must be piit forth or 
stayed; when the seal of de^d must be set to the secret 
motive. Satan will have nothing less than the sign-manusd 
of his own at the last. 

There had come an answer from Hilbury. Kindly, free- 
hearted, indicating little of the pain that must have laiu 
behind. 

" I am sure," said Mr Gair, reading it over for the second 
time, after that unpleasant sense of complicity had been put 
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upon him, ^ I don't see that the doctor takes it so much to 
heart after al]." 

" There is scope for nobleness in every profession," wrote 
the good old pnysician, in reply to Gershom's enthusiastic 
reasoning in behalf of his desire. "It takes a whole man to 
be really anything. And even physical bravery may come 
in play, as you would find, not seldom, in the pursuit of a 
vocation that must now and then set a man's thought for 
his own life and limb^ to sav nothing of comfort, against 
his care for lives and hmbs of others. I have spent many a 
dark night among the hills here^ whose peril was not less 
perhaps than that of the sailor m the same dark night at 
sea. Alone, too ; I and my old nag ; God with us, as eveiy- 
where — that was all And there have been men of my call- 
ing in camps and hospitals in times of war and pestilence, 
and will need to be, now and then, as long as the world 
lasts, as brave in the face of death and destruction as God 
ever let a great soul be. 

" Yet, if your whole heart is bent on this, go, boy ; and 
God bless you ! Come first, and say good-bye, though, if 
you can." 

This letter, with one also from his mother, Gkrshom got 
on Saturday evening. On Sunday, the suoject was first 
broached openly in the household in Hill Street. We have 
seen how it was met by Mrs Gain She washed her hands 
of the whole thing, and went to church. She was a zealous 
churchwoman, here in Selport, where £piscopalianism was 
the height of fashion; and sat, every Sunday, in a pew 
behind the Topliffs, in the handsomest sacred edifice in 
town. She prayed God to-day, with all the people, to 
'* defend ana provide for the fatherless children and 
widows;" to deliver her from "evil and mischief" and 
^* privy conspiracy ; " and all the while, away down in that 
dark place of her heart, among its unexamined things, the 
tnougnt was lying, pulsing out by snatches — never acknow- 
ledged or entire— -like a phosphoric writing, " He has made 
his own bed now, and must lie upon it. The thing works 
well." Then the glimmer of a doubt, " Father is foolishly 
indulgent and patient with him, after all. What if it 
shouldn't make any particular difference )" Still in the fine 
Foul-type I have spoken of before ; not looked upon de- 
liberately, nor read. Heart-evil does not denude itself in 
shameless monologue. It never sets itself off objectively 
even to its own most secret consciousness. Mrs Gair was 
making her responses in the litanv, and she made them ;dl, 
even to the last ; feeling no shudder of dread at her desert 
when to the utterance, " Lord, deal not with us according 
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to our sins,** she answered with the rest, '' Neither reward 
us according to our iniquities." 

" Do you think grandfather is very sorrow about it t " 
asked Gershom suddenly, when he and Aunt Jane were 
\7alking home together from afternoon service. 

'* If you had a&ed my advice before, Qershom, which you 
didn't,^ (Mrs Qair meant that this should be well kept in 
mind,) ^1 should have said he would be very sorry ; perhaps 
angry. But he seems to take it more contentedly than I 
could have supposed. He wanted you to be a doctor, and 
come after him ; there's no doubt of that; and perhaps if 
you 'd known exactly on which side your brcAd was buttered, 
you'd have made up your mind to. But children alwajrs 
manage to drop the buttered side down, and seem to like it 
all the better ; and if. as he says, vour whole heart is bent 
on this thing insteaa, he's glad that vou should tell him 
honestly. I dare sa^ he '11 get reconciled, especially if you 
ahow him you can stick to your choice, now you've made it." 

^ No danger but I '11 do that," said the boy. 

'* He knows, at any rate, that there 's nothing mean- 
spirited in your motives," said Aunt Jane, encouragingly ; 
** and I will sa^^ — for it's as well to look on the bright si ie 
when a thing is settled — ^that it may appear better to the 
rest of the world, perhaps, than if you hung round all your 
life dependent on what he could do for you; being, you 
know, Gershie, no blood-relation, after all." 

Wherever the current sprang from that ran in the boy's 
veins, it tingled a little, swiftly and sharply, as Aunt Jane 
said this ; and a sudden, quickened perception startled him 
M'ith a glimpse at the depth of her meaning. Nobody had 
ever reminded Gershom in plain words before that he did 
not belong, by claim of nature, to them, whose love and care 
he had received, and to whom he had returned the love, and 
such service as he could render, for all those years of his 
young life ; and the reminder thrust him ofi^ for the first 
time, from his unquestioning reliance. 

Truly, life and death are in the power of the tongue ! It 
would have irked him sorely now, after those few words, to 
go back to the old place again, and make his home there, — 
if he had not already chosen otherwise. ^ Something brought 
back to his mind, also, and associated with these, those otlier 
words Aunt Jane had used, that evening when they talked 
together in the parlour window at twilight. ** That depends 
on what there is to go back /or. People must think what is 
for their interest." She could talk both ways, then I Or 
did her words tend two ways ? They touched him with the 
like feeling,— a feeling that became now all at once quite 
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definite. She was so ready to " look at the bright side, now 
all was settled ! " She had been apparently so displeased 
when the plan was first made known to her that very morn- 
ing! What did Aunt Jane mean] Did she approve, or 
disapprove ? Was she, as he used to say of her fine notions 
and manners, in his rude, honest childhood, all a sham 1 He 
drew away a little from her side, toward the kerbstone, as 
these thoughts ran through bis mind ; he drew away yet 
further in spirit, as he had never drawn himself from human 
soul before. The first chill of intimate distrust had touched 
him with a shiver. In this world there must be offences ; 
but woe to that one by whom the offence first cometh ! 

It was a hard day's journey, then, from the city to Hilbury ; 
and the stage that '* connected" with the trains to and from 
Selport, ran up and down on alternate days j meeting the 
afternoon "down train" on Monday, and waiting for mail 
and passengers by Tuesday morning's " up." So Grershom 
was to report himself aboard the Pearl on Monday, sign his 
shipping articles, and go with his uncle to get his " protec- 
tion, and lus sea-rig ; and on Tuesday make his hasty 
journey to say good-bye ; returning on Wednesday, since to 
put it off till Friday would be too late. The Pearl would 
probably sail on Thursday, or on Friday morning at furthest. 
So the plan stood until at noon on Monday, when Mr Gair 
and Gershom, returning together to the counting-room from 
the Custom House, found Captain Burley waiting there. 

** I think, sir," said he to Mr Gair, " that we could clear 
to morrow as well as not, and be off next morning, if this 
weather holds. We must look for a change at the new 
moon ; and a day's start with such a wind as this, might 
make a week's difference in the voyage." 

"That's true," rejoined the merchant. "Can Peterson 
manage it 1 " 

" He says so, if those last fifty bales get down in tima" 

" I '11 see to that. Come in to-morrow at ten, and I '11 have 
your papers ready. I guess we '11 get her off. But, halloa ! 
nere 's this youngster. What are we going to do about you 1" 

" Time and tide wait for no man," said Captain Burley, 
good humouredljr. " Nor a good vessel, when she 's ready 
for sea, with a. fair wind. I suppose it must be, * go or stay ' 
with him. Are you sailor enough to say *go,' and write 
your good-byes % That is, if you must have anything to do 
with them. / never do. Just take my hat and walk off, 
and they never know when it 's the last time." 

The child and the man struggled together with Gershom 
at that moment. He was boy enough to yearn for his 
mother's kiss bef^e he went ; he was too much a man to 
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shrink from "what he had voluntarilv chosen. He was sailor 
enough, or it neemed so then, to feel that he could not let tlie 
beautiful Pearl go down that olue horizon, leaving him behind. 

'^ I suppose there wouldn't be much chance of her not 
sailing ? he asked. 

" Not much, 1 guess, if Captain Burley has made up liis 
mind." 

*' Then I sav ' go,' " said Qershom, with steady tone and 
eye, and a tenaer curve of lip that in no way weakemd, but 
rather drew a dash of emphasis below his word. 

*' You're the sort. Come aboard at nine on Wednesday," 
said the captain. 

On Tuesaay, two letters crossed each other between Selport 
and Hilbury. Qershom had written to lus mother on Mon- 
day evening, saying how it was, and that he must bid good- 
bye so, or relinquish the voyage for which all his preparations 
were now made ; saying this in a sturdy matter-of-fact way 
on paper ; while his hand went up from the very writing to 
brush away a tear his mother might not know of. Manly 
words, with a child's home-sick tenderness at heart He 
thanked his grandfather for his consent and help ; and after 
that word of Aunt Jane's, could not forbear adding that, 
*' now he was put in the way of fulfilling this great wish 
that he had had so long, he felt sure he need never again be 
any trouble or anxiety to them at home ; he could make a 
place and an independence for himself in the world ; which 
was what he ought to be able for, after all that had been 
done for him in the past." 

These words, of a proud gratitude, touched the good doctor 
a little sorely. 

Mrs Vorse wrote a letter to her step-sister on Monday, 
which she sent down to Winthorpe by a private hand. It 
came into Selport by Tuesday's evening mail, and Mr Gair 
received it at the oflSce, on nis way home at nine o'clock, 
from a meeting upon a reference case. Gbrshom had gone 
up to bed when he came in and handed it to his wife. 

" Anything special ] " he asked, as Mrs Gair glanced down 
the pages. 

" Oh no," Jane replied. " Pretty much, I suppose, what 
she has written to Gershom himself. Motherly directions. 
She wants me to see to this and that for him, which she 
can't be here to see to herself. Nothing, I believe, but what 
has been done." 

"I suppose they've been looking for him to-night; it'll 
be considerable of a disappointment." 

" Ye — s," said Mrs Gair, absently. Her eye had fallen on 
this little postscript to the letter. 
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"Of course, we shall expect him up to-morrow. If it 
Wcosn^t for that, I don't think we could have consented at al). 
Tell him this, I must see him again ; and his grandfather 
will take it almost harder than I, not to say good-bye to him. 
Don't let him, on any account, be prevented from coming, if 
he has not left for home before this reaches you. To tell 
you the truth, Jane, though there is no need for any special 
worry, I don't think the doctor seems quite so smart as 
common this 8])ring. I can see he's a good deal down- 
hearted about letting Gershom go, though he makes no 
opposition ; and I can't help being afraid it may wear upon 
him." 

Mrs Gair put the letter in her pocket She went round 
presently, setting back the chairs, and looking to the window- 
fastenings for tne night. Fastening something else, also, 
back in her own knowledge, for the overnight, at least. 

Should she tell Gershom in the morning of this that his 
mother had written ? She would not decide within herself 
that she should not; she would consider. Neither would 
she show the whole letter to her husband, and ask him what 
ought to be done. Ah, that might decide it too precipitately ! 
So she went to bed, nrst laying the letter in a little side- 
drawer of her bureau, among others that had come from 
home. 

With the dark hours came thought and misgiving. She 
hardly dare withhold this word from the boy. She wished 
Prue had not written so foolishly, throwing such responsi- 
bility on her. She had been so resolved to do nothing in this 
matter, which had ripened itself so beautifully to her wishes. 
The ** expectant " system had hitherto worked so well ! 

In the morning she was braver. Her judgment was cool, 
and asserted itself. She knew best, being here yvgpn the 
spot, what was best to be done. Prue had written in igno- 
rance of the actual circumstances. There had been no idea 
that the vessel was to sail so soon. She had got Gershom's 
letter by this time, bidding good-bye, and explaining it alL 
The thing had been settled ; now absurd it would be to un- 
settle it fill again. The boy would be good for nothing if he 
were baulked of this voyage, and sent home now. And, of 
course, it would be only cruel to give him a discomfort to go 
away with. 

She knew very well, in her secret heart, that if Gershom 
Vorse had read those words, even at the last moment, he 
would Twt have gone away. Bitter as it might have been, he 
would have waited. 

" It 's very hard," said Aunt Jane to herself, as she went 
down-stairs to the breakfast that was to be somewhat earUer 
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than uBuaL Qershom's sea-chest stood inside the front door. 
A carriage was to come at half-past eight. ** It 's very hard," 
thought the lady. '^ to be placed in such a position. I dare 
say, whatever I ao, they '11 blame me. But I can only act as 
I think is for the oest, under the circumstances. And then 
my conscience will be clear." 

She thought it for the best to tell Qershom, as he rose from 
the table, — the poor fellow*s appetite would have been quite 
spoiled had she mentioned home news before, — that she had 
he^ again from his mother, chiefly in reference to the little 
matters of arrangement and provision for the voyage, *' which," 
she said, " have all been made, I believe, very much as she 
suggests. You left out those four new linen shirts, didn't 
you ? Your mother speaks of that." 

"" Yes," Gershom said. " The new shirts were in the valise 
that was to go back to Hilbury." He stood stUl an instant, 
as if waiting to hear if there were any more particular 
message ; I think he hardly dare trust his voice to ask ; but 
nothing more was said. And that was all he heard about 
his mother's letter. 

I have no doubt Mrs Jane Qair*s conscience, after this wise 
and prudent action in the hard position she found herself 
placed in, was quite clear. People have their moral idiosyu- 
crnsies, which must always be taken into account. 

The Pearl sailed that day at twelve o'clock. 

At the same hour, the sta^e from up-country was reeling 
down the hill into Baxter's Mills village, the horses coming 
in upon their customary gallop. Inside was an old gentle- 
man, who had not been so far from home before in ten years. 
Going down by the train to Selport. No other than our 
simple-hearted, splendid-souled Hilbury doctor. 

He would try for it. Vessels didn't always sail on the 
day fixed. There was fog in the hills that morning ; and 
there might be— who could telU— south-east wind and a 
coming storm down there on the coast. Mohammed couldn't 
come to the mountain ; the mountain would reverse the pro- 
verb, and come down to Mohammed. He had reasoned so 
with *' the girls " at home last night, when the letter had 
come that set them, at first, looking in each other's faces 
with a blank, utter disappointment. There was only a chance ; 
and Prue had best not encounter the fatigue, for the hope of 
it ; but the doctor would go. If it were only to see her cast 
on from the wharf, and shout a good-bye, as the brig dropped 
down the harbour, it would be something ; or, to go out from 
the point, mavbe, in a boat, and speak her below. Vessels 
lay off all night, and for days, at anchor, often, in the fogs 
that came up at this season. So he packed his portmanteau 
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before he went to bed, and one of the farm boys drove him 
down to the Bridge in the morning, to take the early stage. 

And the cars rattled and crashed along their level shining 
grade, as if they could overtake anything. The swift motion 
exhilarated the old doctor, and gave him a charming child- 
like confidence. 

" You came up on the train this morning 1" says he to the 
conductor. 

"Ticket!" says the conductor to an oblivious passenger 
opposite, with a little backward touch of the left hand while 
nodding a reply to the doctor on the right. 

'* Which way was the wind down there 1" asks the »ld 
man, anxiously. 

Conductors get used to all kinds of queer questions, and 
answer them, usually, if answerable, with a mechanical 
politeness ; not interesting themselves to follow out, or piece 
together, the indicia they offer to human histories. 

" Getting a touch of east, I believe. This weather won't 
last long.— Ticket, sir?" and passed on. Dr Gay worthy 
was quite certain now that he should see his boy. 

The train came into the station at dusk. The wind was 
sharp east, sure enough, and the smell of the salt water 
came up into the streets. The doctor caught a cab, or the 
cabman caught the doctor, and he and his portmanteau were 
hurled up to Hill Street. Jane Gair and her husband were 
sitting down to tea in the back parlour. The bell rang, and 
somebody came straight in, without a question. 

" Jane ! where 's the boy 1 " 

"Father! you here? Why, the Pearl sailed to-day, at 
noon." 

A look, as of ten years suddenly added, fell over the good 
doctor's lace. Its lines dropped from their eager hopeful- 
ness into a strange, weary, dreary relinquishment. He set 
down his portmanteau, which he had brought straight into 
the room with him, and turned round to look for a chair. 

"I didn't think she would be sure to get off I'm very 
tired," said he, slowly, first finding out his fatigue now, dnd 
speaking as with the voice of another man. 

They gave him his tea, and answered his few questions, 
all about the PeaW,*,nd the boy, and when and where from 
they might first hope to hear of him ; and pretty soon after- 
ward he went up to bed, into the same room where Gershom 
had slept last night; swept and aired and made up with 
fresh linen since then — as rooms are out of which people 
have died and been borne away. 

And there the good great-hearted old man lay, in the 
sleeplessness of age in a strange place, — with all his strange, 
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sad, disappointed thoughts ; and heard the city bells clang 
out to each other, hour after hour, as Gershom had beard 
them that night when he could not sleep for thinking of all 
the brave beautiful things that men had done in the world ; 
and for the boy-longing to go forth also, and be doing. 

Leagues down, already, upon the Atlantic, laughing at the 
fo^ that lay gathering behind her along the coast, tne good 
bng, her sails bravely set, making the most of what favour 
the wind had for her, was fairly away upon her vovage, 
speeding on toward the pleasant weather. And on her aeck, 
standing his first watch, looking out under the stars for the 
first time, with an awed surprise, upon the restless and un- 
measurea sea, walked the boy of the hills, his heart yearning 
back to them secretly, with a great longing and love : a wish 
that he might once more have gone there to say good-bye, an 
apprehensive questioning whether all should be as it was, if 
he should come back safely, and go home to them again, by 
and by. 

So these two were separated. Separated, also, bv some- 
thing more than the leagues of salt water tnat lay between 
them to-night. A thought had been put into the mind of 
each that lessened, perhaps, no love, but that taught each to 
feel for the first time, that be must learn to do without the 
other. The boy would be, henceforth, independent, even of 
ready kindness, from the friend .who was no " blood-rela- 
tion," upon whom he could have no legitimate claim. The 
old man saw that he could no longer hold to himself the 
young life that sprung restlessly forth to its own place 
amon^ the activities of the world, and would not fall obedi- 
ently mto a prepared round. 

^ He would ^o ; there was nothing else for it," Jane had 
said. '*I dont think anything whatever could have held 
him back." 

It almost seemed as if he had gone without a pang, or a 
thought of those behind. 

"Yes, yes; it's the way of the young," said the gentle 
doctor, and submitted. Jane Gair slept very well to-night, 
after she had got over her little excitement of surprise at her 
fathei^s coming. 

Why not] She had done nothing. These two hearts, 
these two lives, had drifted away from each other ; she had 
only stood by and looked on at what had happened. 

I assisted once at a " table-tipping ; " we were all novices, 
to be sure ; we wanted the table to move, and move it did at 
last, apparently by no physical agency ; we rested the tips of 
our fingers upon it, and waited ; and, so, by degrees, it tra- 
velled across the room, we following ; but somebody among 
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U3 by and hjr, when we came to talk the wonder over, was 

coiiBtrnined candidly to confess that she " might have 
pushed a little." I think human watching and waiting for 
the unfolding of circumstance to its wish, is often of this 
sort, precisely ; and that a great deal of will works itself out 
at the finger-tips, — it may be with the best of us. It is per- 
haps, hard to say at wliat puint strong desire becomes re- 
sponsible. 

" Keep the heart with diligence ; out of it are the issues 
of life." 



CHAPTER XV. 




A 8EABCH, Ain> ODTLIO FORCE. 

\R GAYWORTHY had nothing to stay for in 
Selport. He had no curiosity to *' look about 
the city," as his daughter and her husband 
would have persuaded him to do. He had 
not seen it, as I said, for ten years ^ast, 
and it had grown, as New England cities 
were growing, in those comparatively early 
days of railroads; and there was, doubt- 
less, much to see j but in all its crowded 
area there was nothing left that the doctor 
cared for now, outside his daughter's dwell- 
ing. ^ And his country patients would be 
wanting him at home. So at nine o'clock the 
next morning, in a drizzling, soaking, sulky rain, he be- 
stowed himself and his portmanteau, again, in tne north- 
ward train, and was steamed away, touoiing and pausing, 
now and then, on outskirts of the towns that, twenty vears 
9Lgo, were quiet villages, through which the old roaa lav, 
^ong whose windings he had used to drive, when he made 
his infrequent journeys southward 

He gave his ticket silentlv to-day when the conductor 
came his round. I doubt if the official knew him for the 
same man who had asked him yesterday about the way of 
the wind, with the eager look of a boy questioning his elders 
of the probabilities of weather, upon which some rare hope 
or pleasure hangs contingent. He felt diQl to-day, — ^tne 
good old doctor,— languid in body, and dispirited in soul. 
The miles were lone to him. He was not hungry when he 
came to Baxter's Mills. He took a cup of tea and a morsel 
of some food that lay nearest, and sat waiting in his place 
in the coach, when the other passengers, after their more 
prolonged r3reshment, came clambering in. 

I 
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All the rest of the day, the slow, ponderous vehicle went 
tilting, and lumbering, and creaking on, up into the hill, 
countiy ; and the persistant spring rain came down, and 
everything dripped outside, and steamed within, and smelt 
of wet leather and damp overcoats. And at seven o'clock, a 
chance waggon, hired at the bridge, set down at the Gay- 
worthy farmhouse a pale, chilled, exhausted old gentleman, 
with nothing to tell his suprised " women-folks," but that 
they might get him some hot tea, and put him to bed ; for 
that he'd *' had the life pretty well jolted and drenched out 
of him, and— the boy was gone, after alL" 

Two days after, they sent to Winthorpe for a brother 
physician ; and a letter went down again to Selport on 
the Monday from Joanna to Jane. ''Father had taken 
a violent cold, and was threatened with a congestion of the 
lungs." 

Dutiful Jane packed a trunk, took Say with her, and came 
up to Hilbury by Tuesday's stage. 

I have no desire to lead you through a whole chapter of 
suspense for the mere sake of it. Dr Gayworthy, though 
very ill, did not die. At the end of a week Mrs Gair and 
Say went back to Selport, leaving him, as the country say- 
ing is, " on the mending nand." Mts Gair felt no wish to 
prolong her stay. It was too early for her regular yearly 
visit, and there was all her own and Sa^'s summer sewing 
to be don6. Besides, apart from the anxiety and dullness of 
a sick house, it had not been altogether an agreeable sojourn 
for her this time at home. Ptue had asked ner, plainly and 
straightforwardly, if Gershom had gone before her letter 
came, and whether she had told him of its contents. Jane 
Gair never told a lie. She had learned all about Ananiiis 
and Sapphira, and the fire and brimstone, and George Wash- 
ington and his hatchet, and '^ Has my darling told a lie 1 " 
and all the rest that well taught children knew in her day, 
long before she was as old as Say ; she had read Mrs Opie 
afterward, — ^in whose stories evety variety of liars got surely 
caught and appropriately punished ; ana though she could 
live as false a life in her small protected tray as ever a 
woman did live, — thoilgh thfere was not a day of it all, per- 
haps, when she did not painstakingly put forth some other 
motive than the real one for her doing, — she shrank, with an 
in-drilled instinct of safety and decency, from deliberate^ 
palpable falsification in word. 

"Why, no," she said. "1 thought if you yourself had 
known just how it was, you would not have written so. His 
shipping papers were signed, and the whole thing was set- 
tled, and the Pearl was to sail the nej^t morning. I knew 
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you did not mean for him to gire up the vqrage, and it was 
no use making him mihapp^." 

'' I meant exactly what I said I always do," said Prue 
shortly. And there she dropped the subject; and while 
Jane remained, she spoke no further word to her of Qershom. 
The mother knew she had been tricked of her boy. She 
knew that Jane knew she never intended to consent to such 
a departure ; that it was with a sudden thought of its possi- 
bility that she had finished her letter late that Monday 
afternoon, and walked over to Jaasaniah Hoogs's with it, 
that he might post it for her in Winthorpe the next morn- 
ing, before the mail went down. 

This knowledge lay between them, and it was enough. 
Mrs Gair felt far from comfortable, even when that imme- 
diate danger to the doctor was over, and she could say to 
herself that "no prreat harm had come of it, after all" 
Come of whati What had her conscience been afraid of, 
after all 1 

The doctor got well, — that is, he did not die. But it was 
the first break in his fine old constitution. A lung attack 
at any time of life, certainly when the threescore years and 
ten are passed, can hardlv leave a man exactly where it 
found him. After this, *' he must be careful^" a new text 
for the hearty, self-forgetful farmer physician. And, a.i 
Pnie had said, ne had "been a little sum before." Ue did 
not stouten much' as summer came on. The haying was 
hard for him ; he missed Qkrshom in that and in everything ; 
he came home from his round of visits in the sultry weather 
languid, and exhausted, and silent ; and when Jane came up 
again in August. — ^makin^ her visit at a later season than 
usual, because of having been there in the spring, and also 
that Say might be in Uilbury in huckleberry time, — she saw 
that her father had chanj^ed, had aged ; that he began to 
look a little broken. But it was now three months since the 
Pearl sailed, and he made that unlucky journey and fell ill 
after it She did not choose to connect this with the other, 
or to see that circumstinoes had moved on to this result, 
through any remote " pushing'' of her own. She " couldn't 
help feeling anxious about father," she said to her sisters. 
But she had, at the same time, another little secret anxiety, 
which she said nothing about It occurred to her, now and 
then, to wonder if certain matters remained just as they had 
been on that night in June, more than three years ago. 

It happened strangely that she was put one day in the 
direct way of finding out 

Joanna and Bebecca had gone from home to a sewing 
society, taking Say Kith them. Prue had withdrawn to her 
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own room, where she was safe, according to precedent, for 
an hour to come. The doctor had been summoned, just 
before dinner, to a patient four miles o£^ and had taken a 
hasty meal and departed. Mrs Gair^ having no^new dress 
to put on to-day that the Hilbury ladies had not seen, found 
herself unequal to the fatigue of a toilette and a half-mile 
walk. So she sat, with a book— very light summer reading 
^just inside the open front door, enjoying the cool breeze 
that swept up under the maples. 

A barefooted boy on a bare-back horse rode suddenly over 
the turf slope before the white gate, and, with a touch of 
his dusty toes to the top rail, made a single spring from the 
beast's back to the grass within the fence, and walked 
quickly up toward the door-stone. 

^ The ooctor sent this, and this,'' said he to Mrs Gair, 
" and wants what he 's written for." 

" The leather case at the right hand, in the middle drawer 
of mv study-table." This was one ''this ;" the other was a 
bunch of keys. 

Mrs Gair rose quietly, and entering her father's little room 
procured the case, and came back with it to the messenger. 
The keys she put in her pocket. " That is all," she said ; 
** you may go." 

The boy departed ; over the fence, and upon the un ca- 
parisoned steeo, as he had come ; sticking his heels into the 
creature's rough sides, and larruping its neck with the 
bridle-endj till it broke into a wild canter. 

Mrs Gair sat still a few minutes after he had gona She 
had first dropped the keys into her pocket, with only the 
thought of holding them safe ; joined, perhaps, with an in- 
definite feeling that leads people of a certain temperament 
to cHng, instmctively, to possession, even of what can be 
only temporarily and uselessly in their keeping. But pre- 
sently something darted across her mind. 

Among these was the key to the panel cupboard. 

JPrue was up-stairs asleep. She wais alone, in all this part 
of the house. She should never have a better— perhaps 
another-^chance. 

Mrs Gair sat reading on down the psf e, comprehending 
never a word. Thinking, while the type lay in meaningless 
lines before her eyes, whether she snould do this thing or 
not. When she came to the bottom of the le^, she laid 
down the book. All still and solitary through the house, 
and away out down the fields. Nothing to interrupt Why 
should she not look into the old cupboard once more, and 
among its relics of time past ? She bethought herself that 
the odd volume of '* Ceciua," which she could not find about 
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the house, might have got laid away there« There were old 
books, or used to be, upon the upper shelf. Mrs Gair's was 
a mind that could not be single-motived, even to itself. For 
such the devil is always rea<fy with his double reasons. 

The panel-door slid back with its old rumble ; the earth* 
quake that Say heard before, softened by the care with which 
Jane handled it, but still sufficiently audible, or sensible^ 
perhaps, in the silent, echoing house, and along the ola 
timbers attuned to eve^ long-accustomed thrill Jane must 
be quick. Prue might notice and come down. At this 
moment, the odd volume of ''Cecilia" was not thought of. 
'Hie faded letter-case lay there, back upon the second shelf, 
with a worn leather wallet, and bundles of yellow dusty 
papers, ancient and mostly useless. Jane held it in her 
nand, and listened. No sound. She untied the green 
ribbon, and opened the case. There were two pockets. 
The upper ana principal one, ample with in-let and once 
curiousrjr-folded gores, stretched and bcdged now with long 
use, still holding abundant contents. The other a simple 
doubling, laid flat within the cover, protrudinff from which 
she saw the edges of a paper, somewhat fresner than the 
rest. Not what she sought for. She remembered that well 
It had been only a half sheet twice folded. This presented 
multiplied thicknesses. She drew it out to look behind. 
This was what her father had held in his hand that night 
and replaced with the one newly written. She turned it 
over. It was superscribed and dated ten years back, — '' My 
last Will and Testament." 

There was no time to unfold it. She heard a slight move- 
ment somewhere above. Wca tins the last 1 Ten years ago 
was before Prue and her great boy had come home here. 
She put her fingers in the narrow pocket where it had been. 
Nothing there ; where she had surely seen her father slip 
the second writing behind the other. Something crackled a 
little under her touch, though, as she felt along, as a new 
stiff lining might have done, only this was an old thing that 
had done craciding long ago. In the back, just abuve the 
lesser pocket, was a slit, worn in the brocade that had faced 
it once so richly. Something had got in, or been hidden here. 
She put the tip of her finger under, carefully. 

Suddenly she cared not to investigate further. She chose 
to tell herself that she knew nothing, and that it was 
best she should know nothing. And yet she did know 
just as well as you and I do, what it must be that lay 
there, and how, with the dim candlelight and her father's 
old eyes, it must have happened. But she would not look. 
Was it odylic force, or a voluntary pressure of the finger-tip, 
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that '* pushed a little*' upon what lay within, and orowdecl 
it down yet further beyond discovery? Prue*s step was 
distinct up-stairs now. The folded paper was put back, the 
pocket heedfuUy smoothed down, pressed close, the ribbon 
re-tied ; and when Pnie came in a minute after, all in the 
lower portion of the cupboard looked undisturbea, and Jane 
was standing on the high round of the heavy old mahogany 
chair by which she had climbed, and was industriously 
rummaging among the shiny- covered, leathered-bound books 
and musty papers on the topmost shelf. She heard Prue 
coming well enough, but she never turned. She was in no 
hurry. Why should she startle, or be afraid f She would 
just as soon Prue saw her there as not. And here, — ^good 
fortune that it was, quite justifying her procedure, — under 
her hand lay the very thing she had come to look /or t The 
second volume of ** Cecilia " that had been gone from the 
up-stairs bookcase so long. Prue entered just in time to 
hear her exclaim with delight, 

'*How came you there, Jane? and where did you get 
father's keys I " 

'^ He sent them home just now for something that he 
needed from the table-drawer ; and it came into my head to 
look here for this volume that I wanted so. I *m so pleased 1 
I haven*t read * Cecilia ' since I was fifteen." 

It w&s said with all the simplicity of fi'teen. But when 
Jane was so very simple, good Prue, with M\ her own honesty 
that had used to make her blind, had nome of late to feel 
vaguely that there might be something mispoken. She re- 
proached herself for this, and thought of the nrst verse of the 
seventh chapter of Matthew ; yet the sensation would come. 

*'I don't think he likes those places meddled with. I 
never go there.'' 

" Oh, I daresny you *re scrupulous ; but with me it 's rather 
different." 

Jane never failed to imply her rights, when occasion 
offered, as born d.Mighter of the house. 

Prue did not reply. They heard Priscilla, Huldah's cousin 
aTid successor, moving about in the great kitchen, to which 
the door stood open. Prue went oat. Jane rolled the panel 
to its place again, turned the key, dropped the bunch into the 
table-drawer, and went off with her old book humming a tune. 

A few minutes later, Priscilla came in softly, with round 
eyes, and looked wonderingly about. She had heard, in her 
turn, the earthquake, and the little talk also between th@ 
step-sisters. These things impressed themselves upon her 
young mind, not over-occupied as yet with the urgencies of 
life, as those things do to which future impressions are to 
come and mate themselves. 



CHAPTER XVL 



INTO POBT. 




EHSHOM YORSE was standing Lib last niglit- 
watch at sea, upon the PearVt homeward 
voyage. We left him upon his first* He 
has seen since then what a sailor^s life is. 
He has found out a ^ood deal of those eleven 
men who have been his shipmates, who dis- 
gusted him so at the outset, when thev came 
reeling and rollicking on board on tne fair 
May morning when they sailed out of Selport. 
He has been naif round the world with them 
and back again. He has laid out with them 
on the yards on stormy nights reefing and 
furling sail He has heard a prayer, or 
what was bom a prayer, once, but has 
coarsened, on rough lips and with irreverent usage, to 
something little better seemingly — God knows — than an 
ordinary oath, uttered in one breath, when they *' tumbled 
up" at the midnight call to face flood and fury; and down- 
right cursing in the next, as they struggled at their task 
idoft, clinging for dear life to the swaying foot-rope, ''fist- 
ing" the wet and bellying canvas. He has sat on the sunny 
forecastle-deck, in pleasant weather, learning to make duck- 
trousers, and listening to long yams. He has looked so 
into strange lives. They had '' all sorts," as there are apt tp 
be in a crew of a dozen men. There was the Italian, Joe, 
who sdways crossed himself before he went aloft in a gal^ 
and swore hardest when he got there ; who used to say in 
his broken English, wa^|;ing his head at his jolly compaii- 
ions,— jolly so often at his expense, — 

"Ah! you laugh now! Vera well! You laugh at ijif 
talk bad English, and pray to Virgin Mary and San Peter, 



Vat you do ven you go up dare aloft, one day, by'i> byf 
r, heUl sit at de gate, wid de keys in he hand. H^ 



San reter, 
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look over, and see you comin*, and he no let you in. He 
say, * Vast, dere ! go below ! Vat you do here, you 'a- re tic ] ' 
Den, by 'n by, you see Joe come along. An' San Peter, he 
look over de gate, an' he say, *Ah, dat ]^ou, Joe? Glad to 
see you. How do you do, Joe ] Valk in, shipmate I Vat 
you take to drink ? ' *' 

There was Jerry, also, from the Vineyard. He had another 
sort of religion, — picked up at a camp-meeting ; let drop, his 
comrades used to say, hy some better fellow. Sneaking 
Jeny, they called him. He sneaked, and shirked, and sniy- 
elled: and the old salts despised nim and ''damned his 
eyes, as they did "old horse.** 

This was all the relidon they had — ^to speak of — ^in the fore- 
castle, of the Fearl. What had they, then ? Well, there was 
sailors' fortitude, sailors' courage, sailors* patience : a rough 
sort of magnanimity ; a spirit of share and share alike ; one 
scorning to be better off than another, even in the matter of 
lobscouse and salt junk : there was coarse wit ; shrewd inven- 
tion : there was the strange bond of fellowship between men 
who, making a little world with each other now, might, in a 
few months, scatter to the ends of the earth, never behold- 
ing each other's faces again ; or who might, with a moment's 
warning, go down together to a common dt ath. 

Here among these for eight months Gtershom had lived. 
They had had a voyage of ordinary length and ordinary inci- 
dentb There had been notMng high-heroic; only the heroism 
of every-day endurance and exposure, and the glamour was a 
little gone. The second mate was a vulgar fellow : the chief 
officer a martinet ; the captain was Captain Burley still, a 
noble man upon the quarter-deck ; but between the quarter- 
deck and the forecastle there was an infinite and impassable 
distance. Captain Burley and Gershom Vorse would be 
taking tea together soon, perhaps, at Uncle Eeuben's table, 
talking over sea-life, teUing and listening to, f^n, sea- 
stories ; but for eight months, one had been served his soli- 
tary meiaJs in state by the steward in the cabin, and the other 
had fetched his kid from the galley ; and words had been 
rare between them, beyond what the vessel's service required. 

Gkrshom had seen the great sea, and the far beautiful 
islands ; he had been among the psdms and orange groves ; 
he had beheld unrolled a corner of the grand glowing 
panorama of the earthy he longed still for more; yet it 
nad not all been a vision of grandeiv and beauty, — a 
sublimity of scene and act. He was eager now for his home 
again, for a breath of the New England hills ; eager as if he 
had never fancied himself weary of them, never felt that 
they hemmed him round and held him in« 
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tt was tk bright) mild January night ; the stars were 
out, clear, and the wind fair; sails set,— I shall not tell 
you what nor how, for I have small knowledge of techni* 
cal seamanship, — but all safe, and as it should be, the man 
at the wheel steering his steady course north-north-west, 
and the watch smoking, and smging, and skylarking on 
the forecastle, keeping themselves warm with antics and 
jokes. Qershom walked the deck up and down apart in the 
waist. He had little in common with the rest of the crew 
to-night, save the common joy of nearing port. He knew 
nothing of their haunts, notmng of their snore-life here in 
the city, though he could guess somewhat of it from their 
yams. and chafL So soon as he should step from the deck 
of the Pearl, he would be the " boy of the hills " once more, 
as thoroughlv as if he had never seen salt water. He was 
thinking of the Hilbury stage, and hoping the bri^ might 

fet in before to-morrow night, that the next day mi^ht find 
im on his journey to the farm. 

Ned Blackmere — ^English Ned — stood apart also, leaning 
on the rail, looking gloomily over upon the water. English 
Ned was never jolly coming into port. But then when fva$ 
he ioUy ? There was a fierce kind of spirit that waked up 
in him when they sailed away out of si^ht of land, as if he 
had escaped something, and he flung himself into his sea- 
man's duty as if his life lay there ; but he was never cheery 
and light-hearted. His gloom and reserve, strange always 
for a sailor, took on a Heavier cloud, like the fog of the 
soundings, on approaching the homeward end of a voyage. 
He had sailed with the Fearl for six years past. They 
called hiip Old Barnacle, for sticking to her so. He loved 
the brig, I think, though he believed that he loved nothing. 
Gershom had never heard this man spin a yarn since they 
came on board together. Nobody knew much about him. 
He was a fearless, skilful se<aman ; a sure band at the helm 
or at an earing in bad weather; but a moody messmate, 
caring for nothing but his pipe, from which he was nearly 
inseparable. 

Qershom came close up to him, in his pacing to and fro 
each time he turned forward. There was a spring in the 
boy's step and a flinging up of the head that had gone out 
of the man's bearing for ever. 

"Yer walking it off well to-night, youngster," said Old 
Barnacle, turning suddenly, and clenching his pipe with his 
teeth. " Seems to help the brig along, don't it f" 

" WeU, I *m restless," replied Gershom, pausing at the end 
of his beat ; " she 's going a good streak, ain t she ? We'll 
be in by to-morrow night, they say." 
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" You Ve got something to be glad of, then 1 What have 
you got to go to when ye *re in f* 

He would not have asked this of those older men who 
talked of sweethearts and wives, or laid their plans for a 
sailor's holiday time, with full pockets and a gay city to 
empty them in. He knew, or thought he knew, what all 
that was worth ; and he turned away bitterly from the merry 
forecastle group to the black water swashing by the sides, 
and to his solitary pipe. But he asked it of this boy, who 
had turned away also ; asked it with something between 
wonder and p. sneer. 

''I've got luymef^ cried the young sailor with a warm 
outburst. He was so glad to have it to say out He had 
been wanting to sing it, to shout it ; but he could not say it 
to those men. *' I 've got my mother and mv grandfather, 
up in the country, among the hills. And before that, I 've 
got friends in Selport. Uncle Reuben, — that is Mr G^ir, 
y..u know,— and my little cousin Say. Where are you going 
to, Ned % " 

He had been beguiled suddenly from the off-hand rough- 
ness, learned at sea^ that disguises everything with an 
indifference, or turns it off with a joke, to the simple senti- 
ment of a child. The child- side of his nature was upper- 
most just now ; and true to its impulse, he told all this to 
Old Barnacle as a six years' urchin tells all he has to tell 
upon the slightest questioning ; and wound up by asking 
what nobody else on board would have dared to ask Ned 
Blackmere. 

** Where are you going to, Ned ? " 

" To hell !— if you must know." It was as true a speech 
out of the man's secret heart as the boy s confidence had 
been. They had called each other out alike. 

" Stop. You needn't go. Since we 've begun, we may as 
well talk on a bit." 

He took his pipe out of his mouth saying this, and stood 
with his arms resting on the bulwark and his head bent ; the 
pipe held carelessly in his fingers, and his hand hanging idly 
down. 

"You've got a home, you say. I suppose you think 
so. You '11 find out some time that there isn 't any such 
thing. There 's places where people stay together a while ; 
but it 's for what they can get of each other, and because 
they can't help themselves. All at once something turns 
up, and sets 'em adrift, and what becomes of your home, 
"^^hen t I 've seen it ; I ' ve seen 'em go to pieces, like a ship 
u a rock ; no two timbers held together." 

" You've got a mother ] Well, that 's something, as long 
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AS it lasts ; but the real ones mostly die I can just remember 
somebody that used to cuddle me up. and tuck me in bed, 
and tell me pra^rers to say ; but after tnat I don't remember 
anything but kicks and cufi^ and drink and misery. Then 
my father died ; and my father^s brother cheated us out of 
what living there was left ; and my own brother cheated me 
out of what was more than living to me^ — or I was fool 
enough to think so ; and my sister made a disgrace of herself, 
and broke the heart of an honest fellow as was my friend, 
and I went knocking about the world ; and it 's all made uji 
of just the same stuff. I've been aU over it, and God ain t 
anywhere in it. If He was, He wouldn't let things be as 
I 've seen 'em. I set out once to plant a home of ray own, 
and see if 'twould grow. But I married a she-devil, and, I 
tell vou, we made heU I My child never had a mother. It s 
dead ; and if Qod was anywtiere round I 'd thank him for it. 
She overlaid it in the night : she said she did. I knew she 
got tired of it, and it made ner mad wi' cryin', that and tlie 

S'n ; she didn't get stupid wi't, — only devilish ; and the chil.\ 
y smothered in the bed one morning. That's where my 
home went co. But I j^o back there yet, and halve my wages 
with her when the brig 's in ; and I 'm precious jolly when 
we come in sight o' land — don't you see ? " And his white 
teeth glistened through the darkness, as he set them tight, 
and his lip drew up from them in a horrible scorn. He 
barely relaxed their clench^ and thrust his pipe between them 
«gain, and so held it fast. 

'* If I 'd gone mv own way from the beginning, and never 
believed in nobody, I'd ha' done." These words forced 
themselves, as it were, from locked jaws. ** It 's all come o' 
trustin' and expectin.' And the women's the worst They '11 
hold you up the most wi' trustin,' and they '11 let you down 
the hardest, — except the real mothers, and they don't last, 
if you 've got a mother, boy, hold on to her ; but take care 
o' yer bones, and keep clear o* the rest ! " 

Eight bells were struck as Old Barnacle ended speaking. 
The larboard watch was called, and Qershom, with his watch- 
mates, presently went below. But this epitomised story of 
a dark life that he had heard went with him and haunted 
him. He could not forget Blackmere's look. He could nc»t 
forget what he had said — **I've been all round the world, 
and Gk)d ain't anywhere in it ! " Should he, now that be 
had once come out from the safety of the hiUs, ever reach a 
desolation like this] Was this what must surely come of 
trusting and expecting 1 Was the great world, outside the 
shelter and the faith of his childhood, made up even mostly 
of stuff like this ? 
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An imwholesome or unhappy life may touch our own, and 
pass us by hannless, as disease may do our bodies, except 
for a predisposition which it mysteriously finds and- seizes 
upon. We gather to ourselves nothing that we have not 
already some faint, unnoticed symptom of. A sudden dis- 
trust that had passed over him long ago,— that, since, he had 
hardly remembered or dwelt upon, — ^a doubt of one who 
should have been his friend, recalled itself to Gershom, in a 
vague way now ; a feeling that he, also, had once known, 
gave a holding point to this terrible historv of a disappointed, 
utterly distrusUul human soul, and grafted it, strange ana 
fearful as it was, to the boy's own life. His own little ex- 
perience of an ill in human nature added to itself this blacker 
knowledge, and the one verified the other. There was a 
glimmer whereby he could dimly comprehend this thing, 
whereof he should have had no comprehension yet. ft 
should have been a mere marvel to him ; but it seized strong 
hold of him, and he could not shake it ofL 

It was a putting of two and two together, with Gershom 
Vorse. toward the acquiring of that bitter science men call 
knowledge of the world. 

The lessons had begun longer a^o than he reviewed them 
now ; in the old childish days, with their perceptions of the 
shams of life, when Aunt Jane, with her fine city airs and 
fashions, had used to come to Hilbury ; when she and her 
friends and neighbours met with such a seeming of simple, 
ea^r gladness, underneath which was yet the seething of 
vamglory on tne one side, and jealousy on the other ; wnen 
there were all sorts of quibbles and devices to ^t rid of 
lending Selport patterns, and painstaking contrivance to 
imitate them surreptitiously : triumi)hant displays, and 
wrathful recognitions, disguised with airs of innocent sim- 
plicity and bland acquiescence ; when peoi)le who, Gershom 
oelieved, had it in them to " behave like pigs," minced little 
bits, and said. " No, I thank you," " to be thought polite j " 
—all this, as ne saw, or fancied he saw it, then, had laid it- 
self away within him, an early disgust to colour many an after- 
estimate of life and the things thereof. 

Gershom Vorse, with his uncompromising sense of honesty 
drawn with mother's milk, and incorporated with the strong 
unyielding man-nature that was in him, was likely, unless 
something more divine and gracious should mingle and 
attune with it, to make a long quarrel of it with the world. 

The world ! Every soul of us knows a separate one. Over 
into each other's worlds, in a way, we may look ; and our 
own may borrow from what lies about the borders of those 
that touch upon it; but scarcely any two, however dear, 
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inhabit, literally, one domain, — ^have one identical range and 
region. 

What sort of world was little Sarah Qair feeling out into, 
with childish hands, glancing into with eager, often puzzled 
^es 1 It opened differently to her than it did to Qershom. 
TMngs that he was learning were as unknown to her, as any 
concerns of another planet : things were forcing themselves 
upon her, as real facts of life, that to him would be nothings. 
Compared with better and stronger things, they were as 
nothm^s, doubtless; yet they made up a certain sort of 
world for a certain sort of people, among whom Say was 
bom and placed : they were the shape life took just now, at 
least, for her ; she had a mother, not too wise : and she was, 
as yet, only a little maiden of eleven years ola 

Smrah Qair came home from dancing-school, in the January 
dusk, at the very hour when the Pearl came sailing up the 
harbour, bhe had had her hair tied up in a new way, with 
rose-coloured ribbons ; and this was the first day of wearing a 
bright brown silk frock, with puffed sleeves and lace edgings, 
that Winny, when she fastened it for her, had declared to be 
"the rale stylish thing, entirely." Yet, somehow, she hadn't 
felt so fine, after all, as she expected. Pauline To^liff, wear- 
ing a blue dress, that lust matched her eyes, and ribbons in 
her hair that matchea the dress, had never once spoken to 
her ; and had even declared, in a half-aside, to Helen Semple. 
that she " couldn't bear contrasts, or bran-new things ; ana 
pink and brown were dreadfully vulgar." This weighed upon 
Say's heart, and even npMi her conscience. She felt that she 
had somehow got with the wrong girls this afternoon ; and 
that, if her mother knew, she would not like it. She sup- 
posed she ought to have stayed sitting by Pauline Toplifi s 
elbow, even after that elbow was very unceremoniously thrust 
forward, and a hint given that the sofa was crowded. It had 
been very comfortable in the comer afterward with Lucy 
Briggs, who had a new book of fairy stories, and who let her 
*'look over." But she knew that it had been all wrong. 
And yet the Topliff set wouldn't have her. What was she 
to do % She did not understand why it was. Pauline Topliff 
was very pretty ; and she danced the Gavotte beautifully ; 
she and Helen Semple together; and Say would have thought 
herself in heaven, almost, — so great was her spontaneous 
admiration, and so strong her instilled ambition, — if she 
could have once had Pauline Topliff s arm thrown round her 
in the free girlish familiarity that Pauline showed to her 
e8X)ecial friends, and that Lucy Briggs and other girls of a 
more accessible order were quite ready to show to herself. 
But, ever since that afternoon of her first overture, made 
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dutifully, in the spirit of her mother's injunctions, when she 
tried to *'get acouainted" by offering half her book to 
Pauline, and the blue eyes had opened so very wide, and 
such a surprised voice had exclaimed to the friend with 
whom the young lady immediately got np and walked off, — 
^ Did you ever hear of such a thing ) For a strange girl ! " 
— it had been all in vain. Beyond a certain point,— an un- 
certain one, I should rather say, since even a partial conde- 
scension depended on the caprice and convenience of the 
juvenile exclusives-y-Say had never been able to reach. It 
was like the poor girl in the story, who could not find her 
way into the Enchanted Island An invisible wall of ada- 
mant opposed her ; she advanced impetuously ; she was 
thrown Dack ijgnominiously. Say went straight at the wall 
of adamant ; it was her nature to be ijcpetous : she showed 
plainly what she wanted ; it was the only way sne knew how 
to tT^ for it So she seemed odd, and awkward, and rude ; 
so failure was made more positively certain. 

80 her little child-world puzzled and grieved her. She 
could not understand why things were so. 

But behind the child-world was the great grown-up world. 
This she knew absolutely nothing ol 

Selport, you observe, had its aristocracy, of course. Every 
town and village on this continent that was a wilderness 
three hundred years ago develops that in its growth, by the 
inevitable occult law of human crystallisation. Selport, at 
this time of which I write, was a half-grown city. More 
punctilious and tenacious, therefore, concerning its little 
dignities, as all half-grown creatures are, than it would be, 
probably, when it should get a little bigger. Why on eartli 
Wilkius, who grew fat on nails and flat-irons twenty years 
ago. should contemn Simpklns, who is doing the same thin^f 
to-aay as fast as he can, is among the unaccounted for, but 
palpable, facts in social science. The thing is, and always 
has been. There were families in Selport who sold all their 
nails and flat-irons, their soap and candles, a generation or 
two ago. AH these knew each other. This was the circle 
born, not made. Into this one must be bom. Fresh comers 
from the unknown up-country, making the beginnings of 
new fortunes and the nuclei of new circles, could not for 
very long hope to wheel into an orbit concentric with these. 
Simpkins must roll forth full-orbed from his nebulous ob- 
scurity before Wilkins can behold him with the naked eye. 

The Gairs, pre-eminent in Hilbury, were in a nebula at 
Selport. The whole obiect of their lives, Mrs Jane's more 
esf)ecially, was to find their way out, and begin to revolve as 
planets. 

It was slow work. With all her ambition, Mrs Qair thought, 
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At weary times, that she conld almost give it all np, and 
relapse contentedly into chaos. 

I don*t pretend that my analojiy is complete — a more per- 
fect method obtains doubtless m the heavens, and the in- 
choate worlds ate kept at safe distances from the established 
systems; but in the social firmament it does sometimen 
happen that a little concrete luminosity, trembling on the 
edge of one of its nebulas, gets caught and drawn, once in a 
cycle or so, by some favouring attraction, to the outskirts 
of a sublime solar order. In such case it is, for a while, one 
of the most unhappy little objects in creation. It is not 
quite sure of belonging anvwhere. Some great Jupiter, or 
benignant Yenus, sweeps along, and almost catches it up 
triumphantly into the place where it would be. But its own 
tremendous forces bear the planet on before the lesser orb 
can complete a perfect revolution, even as a satellite ; and so 
ifr oscillates fearfully, in pearl of plunging between opoosing 
and^ disturbing impulses, down awful gulfs of wreck and 
annihilation. I suppose creation must go on, and it may be 
dastardly to sav so ; but I think, for my part, I would rather 
stay in tne tnilkiest part of the Milky Way for ever. 

*' I don't know the person.'' These words, from certain 
lips in Seli)ort, were irrevocable oblivion. Human nature 
would find its way sometimes, though, for all that. Good- 
hearted, little Mrs Semple, indisputably of the ^ best set," 
was in continual peril of loss of caste, through mentioning 
people whom Mrs Toplijff " didn't know." She wndd have 
neighbours in the side street that turned down two doors 
from her own. Mrs Topliff lived in a broader street than 
either^ crossing the head of the first ; and her house, standing 
opposite the opening, took in range of its outlook the whole 
len^h between its blocks. This typified properly her social 
position of overlook and scrutiny. 

Mrs Semple met the great lady, one morning, walking down 
as she went up. 

"O Mrs Topliff! were yon coming to me, I wonder? 
I'm so sorry. Ive just come from Mrs Norris, round the 
corner. ' She's in such trouble, poor little woman! Her 
eldest daughter, a sweet girl, just my Helen's age. has died, 
after an illness of only four days. Only think, what a 
blow 1 I 'm going down town for her, now, to order the 
dear child's burial dress, and the mourning. I *m so grieved 
for her." 

Thus far Mrs Topliff mi^ht have endured, with only her 
cMll look of well-bred, dignified patience; but when in- 
cautious Mrs Semplcj her whole mother's heart touched, went 
on to narrate some circumstances of the brief illness of this 
young creature, "just her own Helen's age," and the resist- 
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less tears stood in her eyes as she spoke, it became too 
much. 

'* My dear," she interposed, with a freezing emphasis, ^ I 
donH know Mrs Norris 1 

** But you're a mother !" cried the other, with a startle of 
honest, womanly indignation. She forgot to feel guilty, as 
she sometimes did, at her own lapse from the restrictions of 
her order. 

I wonder if, by any chance, it ever occurred to this wo- 
man, who was a mother, and who supposed herself a Chris- 
tian, of a possible moment in the mighty Future, when a Voice 
more awful might say, " I never knew you 1 Go your way !" 

I wonder if the thought of that higher Eecognition, or 
that unutterably fearful Ignoring, might not sometimes set 
at nought, even to such as they^ the petty human dictum for 
whose favouring utterance, setting hearts and souls upon the 
aim, women like Jane Qair were labouring ? 

Labouring — Mrs Gair was — ^and building up her own world 
about herself ; nor for herself only. This was the world her 
child was to feel out into, wonderingly, with innocent hands. 
A world of petty, false ambitions ; of mean subserviences ; 
of self -degrading shames. 

A small consolation came to Sarah at the end of this 
danckig-school afternoon. If her mother had been at home 
to put her usual questions, — " What did you do % Who did 
you sit by]" — Say must have confessed, " I sat by Pauline 
Topliff a little while, and then I went and read a book with 
Lucy Briggs." But afterward she could have added the 
salvo, "And then Lucy and I walked home with Helen 
Semple." She was almost sorry now for what she had been 
glad of before, that her mother was away, and that she 
should not be required to give account. It might be long 
before she should have as much to boast again. Mrs Topliff 
had called at the school early in her carriage, and taken 
Pauline away with her ; and then Helen had picked up the 
book which Lucy and Say had left behind them on the seat, 
when they went to join their class. Two things bring chil- 
dren at once to a common level — sugar-plums and fairy-tales. 
A paper of bon-bons had often been a temporary propitia- 
tion ; the story-book was irresistible. Helen condescended 
to linger on, even when the " bran-new" silk and ribbons 
came rustling and fluttering back, and, after a little timid 
hovering, settled themselves beside her. Lucy Briggs, in her 
dark merino, sat down, softly and simply, in the place she 
had left. She had been taught no mortifying ambitions — 
no false timidities. If Mrs Gair could but have understood 
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it, there was better chance in the world for Lacy Briggs, the 
wholesale n'ocer's daughter, than for the child of the mer« 
cbant who Drought home groceries in his own vessels from 
South America and the Indies. Lucy Briggs, in her plain, 
unpretending home, hud a true woman for a mother. She 
was growing up in sweet, lady-like ways unaware, with no 
especial thought about being a lady at alL Here is where 
the two extremes meet : the highest breeding, the purest 
refinement, the most undoubted position, would account fur 
its being, if its unconscious feeling were ever rendered in 
words, much as Topsy did, " Don't know ; 'spect I growed." 
It is the half-way, restless, striving, self -sensitive state that 
is vulgar. Mrs Gair had not mastered this secret yet. 

Helen Semple borrowed the book of Lucy Briges, and 
offered, if she would walk home with her, to lend her the 
" Black Velvet Bracelet" in return. 

So Say got into the front entry of Judge Semple's house, 
and waited there five minutes. 

It had been a very praiseworthy thing, she thought, that 
had hapnened to her, and she wished her mother were at 
home to Know. 

A dear, little, dutiful, confiding girl was Sarah Qair; 
she trusted in ner mother's supreme wisdom ; the motlier, 
(thought of awe !) though she be but a fool, must needs, for 
a while, represent the Supreme Wisdom to her child ; and 
Say's loyal little heart warmed at the hope of pleasing this 
worldly mother of hers, as few of our grown-up hearts, per- 
haps, warm at the thought of pleasing God. 

''Now, make haste, Miss Sarah, darlint. Ter late, and 
it's mooncakes there is for yer tay to-night ; and take aff yer 
fine sUk ^own, an' pit an yer ould one, and come down to 
the basemint, Hko a good snild," said Winny, letting her in. 

" No," answered Say ; ** I shan't take off my dress at all. 
And you mav bring the tea up-stairs ; and I want the chan- 
delier lighted." 

" Arrah ! is it crazed ye are, shild 1 " cried Winny, aghast. 
** Not take aff yer bran-new silk gown, whin it's yer mother 
wud always have ve pit back until yer ould frock, an' it 's 
mussin' it ahl ye 'II be, an' sorra ha'porth I can do till help 
it. An' the tay up*stairs, and the shandler lighted 1 Well, 
well, well, what '11 1 do, at alii" 

" Do what I said," returned Say, with a dignitv. " I loant 
my dress to get mussed — a little. My things all stick out 
and crackle so. Nobody's else do. And I've been to 
Helen Semple's ; and there was nobody in the parlour but 
her father and mother, and the chandelier was lighted; 
and they never said a word to her about taking off her 

K 
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dress. I don't believe she ever does, — till she goes to bedi^ 
I mean. It 's only making believe to have things when you 
pull 'em off the minute you get home. And when the chan- 
delier is never lighted. I'm going to have things real. 
Now bring up the tea and the mooncakes." And Say settled 
herself down very comfortably in the great arm-chair by 
the fire. 

'* An' ye 11 never mind the shandler, like a good shild ] " 

"Of course I will," said Say, impatiently. " Don't make 
me tell you over again so many times ! Here, take this, 
and get right up, and light it now ; — that 's a good Winny," 
she added, coazingly, as she discerned the demur in the 
girl's face. " If you don't, I shall ! " 

'* Arrah, but ye 're a quare one ! I shupose I must jist do 
it for yees, or ye '11 be af ther smashin' ahl the glasses. Sorra 
if t know what 's got intil yees the night ! " 

The tea and the round shortcakes, christened mooncakes 
years ago by Say, were brought up ; and she sat there, in 
the brilliant light, with her silk dress and her rose-coloured 
ribbons, and made Winn}r wait upon her as scrupulously as 
if she had been a little princess. She felt now she was hav- 
ing^ thingB real It was the truth of the child's nature, rather 
than the foolish pride of it, that indulged itself in this wise. 

'*I wish I wasn't all alone,'*^ she said to herself after 
Winny had taken the tray down. "I wish some visitors 
would come. I wish I could have asked Lucy Briggs to 
come and stay all night." 

Say had few companions. Even by grown-up acquaint- 
ances, the Gairs' house was comparatively little visited. 
There had been a snubbing of some people who would have 
been neighbourly, and a waiting for otners who seldom or 
never condescended to appear. Mrs Topliff was president of 
one or two charitable societies which Mrs Oair had joined. 
Once or twice, partly on some business, she had called. 
Mrs Gair was always expecting the great lady to "drop in 
socially," as, with civil surprise, she had received invitation 
to do. Meanwhile, Jane put on " Topliff airs " with Mrs 
Briggs and Mrs Norris, who might have been her friends. 
Their daughters also, and others like them, who might have 
been intimate with Say, were set aside, when the child sug- 
gested either of them, with " Oh, I wouldn't ask her. Why 
don't you invite this one or that one instead]" This or 
that one would not have come. Say was too proud to ac- 
knowledge this in words, which sue and her mother both 
knew secretly very well. It ended therefore, in a stifi^ cold, 
unsocial livinff ; a sad solitariness for little Say. 

"Perhaps the P^rl has got in to-day, and Gershie'U 
come." 
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Say felt secretly that it would be very nice if Gershom 
Bbould come, and Captain Burley, too, perhaps, and find her 
iu her best dress, witn the parlour lighted. 

"' I 'm glad I kept it on. Only I can't go into the kitchen. 
I shall have to make Winny come up and sit here, and tell 
nie a story." Which Winnv was domg an hour later, when 
the front door bell rang at last, and a voice, ffrown so deep 
and strong that Say, listening behind, hardly knew it for 
Gershom*s, called for Mr Oair. 

[^ He 's gone away to Hilberry, he an' the mishtresa ; but 
Miss Sarah '» at home, an' it's she that's been ezpictin* 
yees," said Winny at the door. Then Say sprang out 

•* O Gershom ! I'm so glad ! " 

But she paused when she saw the stout, manly-grown 
iigure that stood there in the rough pilot coat ; and Qer- 
shorn, after a (^uick movement to meet the little cousin who 
had been in his thoughts all through the long, dark watch 
on deck last night, paused also, when he saw the fine litUe 

Serson that emerged with rustling silk and ribbons in the 
ood of light from the open parlour door. He couldn't 
catch thai in his arms ! He had been used to tarred ropes 
and rough sailcloth. He had thought of Say. without her 
foibles or fineries, as we do always think of tne lost or far 
away ; and now here she was, '* dressed up, and toes in posi- 
tion," as he had said of old in Hilbury, and this to welcome 
him ! 

She put up her face to be kissed, and he kissed her ; but 
she felt that " he wasn't half so glsid to see her as she had 
expected." Shcknew there was a disapproval in the look 
bent down upon her, as they went in together to the bright 
parlour. There seemed to be no ereat charm in the new 
silk dress, after alL Nobody thought much of it. She be- 
gan to hate it herself. Somehow, things didn't feel so true 
to her as they had a few minutes ago. She was a little 
ashamed of this great light she had got up in the room. 

*'When did Uncle Keuben and Aunt Jane go to Hil- 
bury ? " asked Gershom. He was afraid to add, '* what for ? " 

**Last Friday, I believe. Grandpa's sick." 

''Sick? How sick?" He turned toward her quickly, 
and the words came with a jerk. Oh, not very, 1 guess. 
He 's been sick a good deal lately." 

There was a silence then for an instant. 

'* You don't seem to think much about it," said Gershom 
presently, with something of the old, hard, bitter tone, 
•* You 're keeping house in a grand way here, all alone." 

He felt indignant ; but it was not that only. He spoke 
recklessly, anything rather than ask on about what he was 
afraid to hear. 
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It was 80, then, as he had dreaded. There had been 
dianges while he had been away. He should not find all 
as it was in the old home that he had come back safely to. 
He had felt the premonition of this amidst his most joyful 
anticipations. When did he ever go away and come back 
again, after any of the few short absences he had made be- 
fore, and find all as he had left it ] The first time he went 
a loumey in all his life, — to Hilbury it was with his mother, 
when Hilbury was not yet his home, — he had come back to 
find his dog dead; after his terms at school, there had al- 
ways been something altered at the farm, though month in 
and out, while he stayed there, there had seemed to be no 
change at all And he ^ad known there would be something 
now. And this was it This that he had not dared to let 
himself be afraid of ; but that he knew now he had feared, 
ever since he sailed away, without his mother's kiss, or the 
old man's hand laid in blessing on his head. That some- 
thing should touch one of those two while he was gone. 

He stood thinking this, and looking into the fire. 

Say got into the comer of the sofsL and watched him, with 
great tears coming in her eyes, and leeling mean and miser- 
able in her silk Rown, and wishing that it would turn to 
rags, like Cinderella's, and that the lamps would, somehow, 
all go out 

** How long ago did he begin to be sick f " Qershom asked 
again, after a while, still looking into the fire. 

" First of all 1 " said Say, tremulously. 

" Yes." 

" Why, ever so long. After he went home from here. 
Mother said he got tired out, because he wouldn't stay when 
you were gone ; and then he got caught in a great rain, and 
so mother and I went to Hilbury : and he was sick a good 
while." 

" Tell me exactly when that was." said Gersbom, turning 
round suddenly and sternly upon ner, as if she had been a 
culprit whom he was cross-questioning. 

The sobs fairly came in the child's throat now. 

"If you only wouldn't be so cross with me," she said, with 
a piteous falter. " It was — that night— after you went away 
in the Fearl— thai grandpa came. And he was so tired and 
sorry. And— so was I, Qershie. And I thought— I should 
be so glad — when you came back." 

She crushed herself all down into a heap as she finished, 
and hid her head against the sofa pillow, crying. 

Then Qershom came and sat down by her, and spoke 
more softly. 

" I didn t mean to be cross with you. Say, Only it seemed 
AS if you didn't care very much at first And you were all 
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dressed up so. I never liked you quite bo well when yoa 
were fine, you know ; and I 'm a rou^h sailor now. Besidee^ 
we can't be very glad if grandfather is sick." 

''You think I don't care for anjrthing but ribbons and 
new shoes. You always did. I wish you 'd put out all the 
lamns and let me crv.' , 

''No, don't cr^, Say. I won't be cross. But I want to 
know all about it. Sit up and tell me." He put his arm 
round her gently, and drew her up out of her abandonment 
" Didn't mother {;et my letter ? I wrote and told her when 
the Pearl was gomg to sail" 

"I don't know. I guess so," said Sav, struggling with 
her tears. If Qershie meant to be kin4 she wouldn't be 
sulky. "But grandpa thought perhajM she wouldn't go. 
So he came, and went rifliit back again in the rain." 

Say paused here; but Qershom waited for more, and with 
an effort she went on. " I don't remember exactly ; but 
mother and I went up to Hllbury when they sent us word, 
and there was something about a letter too. I heard Aunt 
Frue ask mother if it came before you went. I remember 
that, because mother said yes. and Aunt Frue seemed to be 
put out, because mother hiidn t given you the message." 

Here it was again. Something kept back and covered up, 
that he was to have known. He remembered well the men- 
tion of the letter, of which all that had been told him had 
b^n about the four new linen shirts. Aunt Jane, with her 
soft, sympathising ways, had been double, both in speech 
and deed. 

Say slid back again into her comer. She had exerted 
herself thus far rather than be sulky with Qershom : but it 
would not be quite right with her now till she should have 
had her cry out, let him be as kind as he might. He partly 
let her go ; something in him, at the moment, shrank away 
from Jane Qair's child. 

Say drew little sobbing breaths softly. Qershom seemed not 
to be aware. In a minute or two she looked round furtively. 

" I could find the letter if you want it, Qershom. I know 
where mother puts them all ; and there are only one or two 
of Aunt Prue's. ' 

'* I don't read other people's letters," answered Qershom, 
shortly. 

'*! only meant about the message," said Say, dei)re- 
catingly. She felt suddenly mean again, as if she had tried 
to steal something and been caught She loved Qershom 
dearly ; and yet he always made her feel a self-contempt, 
somehow. She did not think he was fair to her, and yet he 
Ij^bd^ her look At herself with bis eyes, People she feared 
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or cared for always did this. They over-magnetised her. 
Bhe could not maintain her thought against theirs. 

" Good night. Say," said Gershom, suddenly. " I 'm going 
down aboard tne Pearl again. To-morrow morning I shall 
to to Hilbury. I Ve got some great pink and spotted shdld 
for you in my chest, and a red basket ; I'll give them to the 
steward to keep till vou go down." 

- Say kissed him when he leaned down to her, and said not 
a word to urge him from his purpose. It never entered her 
head to dispute Gershom's will. In a moment he was gone. 
Then she climbed up on the table and screwed down the 
lamps, one after anotner, till there was only the firelight left 
in the room. And then she reached and tugged at the hooks 
of her dress till she had unfastened them all, and pushed it 
down about her to the floor. She just set her foot upon it 
once deliberately as it lay there ; and then flung herself 
back into the sofa corner again, and pulled the pillow dowu 
over her head and her i)are shoulders, and lay and cried, 
saying over and over to herself, " It was horrid — horrid ! *' 
Half comprehending her own shame and pain, she cried her- 
self to sleep at last ; and Winny, when the game of cards 
was finish ea in the kitchen, came up and found her so. 

Gershom went down through the dim streets to the wharf 
and to the brig again. The ship-keeper's watch — a couple 
of sturdy fellows — were pacing tne quarter-deck ; they took 
no notice as Gershom came up the side and passed on for- 
ward. He had said, when he went ashore, that he might, as 
likelv as not, come back to sleep. An hour after, Ned 
Blackmere also returned. The watch knew him too : he 
passed his nights on board more often than otherwise when 
the brig was in port. Indeed, it had usually been counted 
on that he would; and Buxton, the ship-keeper, arranged 
hi« force accordingly. 

Blackmere passed quietly forward also, and went down 
into the forecastle. Me struck a match and lit his pipe. 
His face showed sterner and gloomier than ever by tlie 
instant's flash. He saw Gershom Vorse lying in his berth, 
and a kind of lurid smile came over his features, revealing, 
rather than relaxing, their grim look, as the lightning shows 
the cloud. 

" He wasn't wanted, then, no more than I \ he '11 find 'em 
out at last." Old Barnacle said this to himself as his match 
went out ; and, with his pipe alight, he passed quietly up 
the ladder, and out upon the deck. 

Gershom Vorse was not asleep. He heard Ned Blackmere 
pacing there above him, to and fro, to and fro, for half the 
night after. 



CHAPTER XVH 
couuiq! 

HY HOOGS went down tlirough the long 

with her milk-paila on her arm. 
She set them on the floor, and passed b«- 
'ecn the stanchiona into the grent ataud- 
g-place. There she eet open a eide-door 
at led into the yard ; and, one after 
lother, five great, mild, niilky-swcet mam- 
als put their horned heada, with rimy, 
troua nostrils, m at the entrance, iind pre- 
!y offered their meek necka to caiiliTity of 
and beam. 

eolthy tosaed down great trusses of hny 

lem from the mowside, and took a minute's 

rest then, while they were feeding ; sitting 

down on the shaft of a heavy hay- waggon, and leaning her 

elbows on her knees, and her chin in her hands. 

"I wonder if there's never any end to doin' !" she said to 
herself. "And I should like to know how it would seein, 
just once, to be done /or ! I should like to be made much of, 
and tended — yes, babied a while, for the sake of findiite out. 
When I get to heaven, if I can have what I want, it '11 be a. 
good strong angel to follow round after me, and see to me 
alt the lime ! 

" That 'a a pretty way of talking too. Wealthy Hongs ! " 
she said, again catching herself up after a pause ; "aa if you 
didn't snppose you'd got it now! There's nothing given 
out that isn't given in again, from somewhere^ Tell yourself 
that !" 

The red winter sun, setting far to the Bonth, sent its crijii- 
aiin shaft, ninety-nve million miles long, atraiglit in at the luw, 
barn-^de door, and told it her too, " There 's a way fur it 
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to come, though it 's from ever so far ! " This thought 
whispered itself to her, and she rose up again to her labour. 

*' She took up her burden of life again, 
Not saying even * it might have been.' " 

The three deep pails were foaming full presently. But 
before she carried tnem up to the house, Wealthy went round 
to where the " gray colt,'* an equine youth of twenty, stood 
in his stall, and led him out, and put his harness on him. 
The sleigh, a small square box on runners, stood outside. 
Wealthy and her steed went forth together, and the scrubby, 
precocious little beast helped all he could to put himself into 
the shafts. 

Ten minutes after, the milk was strained ; and Wealthy 
came into the kitchen where Jaazaniah, in a wadded gown 
of comfortable home-spun, sat by the fire. 

He had got a good deal of " the rough" ofi^ poor fellow, 
since we saw him last. Eheumatic fever had had him in its 
clutches, and had wrenched him in every joint. And now. 
feeble, and thin, and pale, with a "terrible poor appetite, 
and a " weariu' kind of a cough,*' he sat here, day after day, 
and waited to get better or worse. And Wealthy did the 
nursing and the housework, and, as we have seen, pretty 
much of the out-door work too. 

" 1 *ve put the colt into the sleigh, Jez," she said, cheerily, 
as she came in. " And if you don't mind it, for an hour or 
so, I'm going to drive down to the Bridge. There's roots 
to be cut, and wood to split, and some little tinkering jobs 
to do about ; and I must see to get 'Siah Ford up for a day 
or two. And then, I don't durst to be any longer without 
that liniment ; you might have your pain back, on a sudden ; 
and, Jez, I 've half a mind to get that new doctor to drop 
round here and take a look at you. He might think of 
something, you know, to start your appetite, and give you 
a little strengtL" 

This last, you see, was what Wealthy had really made up 
her mind to go for. 

There had come a new doctor to the Bridge within three 
months past. Good Dr Qayworthy's failing health had 
created an " opening." With nobody knows what instinct 
from however far awav, there is always an instant heading of 
eager capacity toward room so made. How do they find 
it out ? How do the wild geese find out when the great ice- 
bergs are breaking up, northward, and the summer seas are 
widening, and they may go and build their nests ? 

The stage drove up to the Post-office as Wealthy Hoogs 
came into the village at the Bridge, Post-office and village 
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store were all one ; and here Wealthy, also, drove np and 
alighted ; and so met Qershom Vorse. 

" Well, of all thinfi»! To think I should have lit right upon 
yon," she cried. "When di^l you get back from sea 1 Do 
vour folks expect youl There don't seem to be any of 'em 
here. Jump right in with m& I can take you round just 
as well as not. " I Ve only got to speak to 'Siah Ford, and 
stop a minute at the new doctor*s." 

'^The new doctor's!" 

Those three words told Qershom how the last eight 
months had settled his life for him. His good old grand- 
father breaking down, disabled, his place already fiUed. 
Would it have been so if he had stayed at home ; if he had 
taken up the life the old man meant for him ; if everybody 
had known that he was coming, by and by, when he was 
needed, to follow the hereditary calling for which, for three 
generations back, there had not failed a son of the same 
house ] He would have been nearly through a college year, 
by this time ; and he had been ready to enter as sophomore. 
Would his grandfather have been ill, but for the worry and 
exposure he had been the means of his incurring ; but for 
the want of the help, also, that he should have given % They 
were painful, self-scourging thoughts the boy had, as he sat 
there, waiting while Wealthy Hoogs got her bottle filled with 
liniment 

**I suppose you've heard all the Hilbury news?* said 
Wealthy, as she took her seat beside him. 

"No," said Qershom. "There were only two other pas- 
sengers in the coach ; and they were strangers. The driver 
seemed to be a new man, too." 

" That 's part of the news. Eben 's gone out west ; where 
the smartest men and the laziest all ga He 's a lazy one. 
He'll expect to stand out in the middle of a prairie, an' 
p'int round, north, south, east, west, an' say, 'Wheat, barley, 
oats, rye,' an see 'em grow ! Maybe he will ; but it 's a 
good way to go on a slim chance.---01d Mr Fairbrother 's 
dead, you know ? " 

How should he know? Qershom started. The words 
smote him with a shock. Was everybody dead, or dying, or 
gone, that he had come back to see, after these eight months ? 

" Oh, yes ; he died quite sudden a month ago. I forgot ; 
of course you couldn't nave got a letter since then. I think 
that's one thing that's helped to upset your grandfather. 
They were always great friends." 

" How M— the doctor ? " 

Qershom was sensitive, all at once, coming back to his 
townspeople, of using again the tenQ of kinship, which might 
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otily set them thinking that he had no right to it ; thilt th6l^ 
was no " blood relation after all'' 

** Well—" hesitatingly, " vou heard he was sickV* 

" Yes, I heard that in Selport" 

^ He '6 been pretty bad, that *s a fact. Most folks thoui:ht 
he wouldn't weather through it Lung trouble again. But 
he 's got a wonderful constitution. And he 's had good n ursin\ 
Those things come before doctors, both of 'em. And / guess 
when Jane Gair, and her husband's gone, and the house 
gets quieted donni, he *11 pick up and be smart again. It 's 
the worst thing in the world to send for sick folk's friends, 
without they can do something. They just gather round and 
look on; and I believe, half the people that die do it because 
they see it's expected of 'em* Nobody likes to make a 
muster for nothing." 

" How is Jaazaniah, Cousin Wealthy 1 " 

He asked it more for kindness' sake, and to change the 
topic, than from any doubt of the farmer's well-being ; but 
he got Wealthy's last item of news for answer. Still of the 
same sort. 

"^ Jaazaniah's keeled up, too; he's had rheumatic fever, 
and been poorly enough ail winter. That 's what I'm com- 
ing here for." 

And she motioned Oershom, who held the reins, toward 
the white paling of the little house on the corner of the 
village street. This was where the new doctor lived. 

The world goes on, pausing for nobody to make experi- 
ments, or change his mind. Nobody can take up his old 
life-thread at any one point where he may have left it. 
Everything else has shaped itself to his first decision, with 
a facile, fatal mobility. Circumstances have flowed in around 
his act, and hardened to barriers against recantation. 

In his first half-hour at Hilbury, Gkrshom Vorse began to 
grow aware of this. 

*'Let me get out here," he said, at the foot of the hill, 
"and you drive right straight on. Unless you'll come in, 
I 'd as lief not have them hear the bells stop at the house." 

** Oh, I can't come in," said Wealthy, " Jez'll be growing 
uneasy ; and I guess you 're in the right to get in as quiet 
as you can. Nobody knows, that hasn't been sick or been a 
good deal with 'em, how sick folks mistrust all that goes on 
about a house. Oh, la," — to Gershom's thanks, — " it was no 
kind of trouble ! Come and see Jez, won't vou ) It '11 do 
him a sight of good." And Mrs Hoogs made mild sugges- 
tions with bit and reins to her well-broken nag, and drove 
straight on, as she was asked. 

Gershom walked up the hill, and turned in by the garden 
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fence across the chipyard. He went up to the side door, 
and there he stopped, and stood still upon the great door- 
ttione. If he could only see his mother, nrst, alone ! 

They were all expecting him shortly. Only his mother, 
though, thought of him moment! v, and momently looked 
for him to come. The vessel would be in fair time, Mr Gair 
had told them, at the end of the week, or by the first of next. 
This was only Thursday. 

But Prudence Yorse was restless to-night. There wns 
something in the air for her, though other nerves mi^ht 
easily not feel it. She could not pass a window, in her 
goings to and fro, without looking out into the winter st<ir- 
light 

Jane was up-stairs, sitting with her father: she always 
had the evening watch in the sick-room, as sue could not 
sit up nights: Bebecca, who was to be called at ten, was 
sleeping in her own chamber ; Joanna was washing up the 
tea-things in the sitting room ; and Mrs Yorse was making 
a bowl of arrow-root at the kitchen fire, when Wealthy 
Hoogs drove by, her sleigh-bells leaving a cheery wake of 
sound behind her. 

Nobod>r else noticed it, but it startled Prue. Why 7 it 
went straight on ; yet the noise of the bells broke upon her 
like a summons, and seemed to ring a message to her as it 
passed. 

"Coming — coming — coming — coming!" If they did not 
syllable it, they put the feeling, somehow, with a fresh le<ii), 
into her heart. 

She set down the bowl, into which she had just stirred 
salt, and a teaspoonful of brandy ; she stood looking into 
the coals, thinkmg, sending her soul out to meet the child. 
Away out upon the deep she had gone in spirit, day after 
day, night after night ; down upon the sea-coast she had 
waited, thinking of the bright sails that should come up 
some morning, in the winter sunlight, bringing her hope 
again ; to-day, somehow, she had not yearned forth so far ; 
she had thought of when he might be coming on the home- 
ward road, up from the busy city, into the white stillness 
of the hills, and every now and then, let her be doing what 
ghe might, a joy that seemed hanging in the air would seize 
her suddenly, with a sweet, electric pang. Now — this mo- 
ment — it was close upon her. Further than the echo of 
tiiose bells she could not send her thought out, but to the 
sound of them her pulse sprang restlessly ; so she set her 
bowl down, and stood there^ listening, those few momenta 
while their resonance lasted ; and then, suddenly, she turned, 
j^jj bv some swift, magnetic impulse, and went out to war J 
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the door; not knowing why, ske would look down the road 
— she would feel what the weather was. 

She did neither. She looked no farther than her boy*8 
face, waiting for her there, in the starlight. She felt no cold 
that came in with him,— she folded him silently in her arms 
and drew him in. 

Joanna came presently from the sitting-room, and found 
the two standing together on the kitchen hearth. An ex- 
clamation sprung to her lips, but Prue put her finger up, and 
the habit of the still house checked her. She gave ium a 
glad greeting quietly, and would have gone away again, then, 
and left him to his mother. 

But for the bowl of arrow-root Prue might havo been §lad 
to have it so: as it was she stopped her, — ** Never mind, 
Joanna, it isnt worth while j the doctor must have this 
while it 's fresh, and he takes it best from me." 

" Can I see grandfather to-night % " asked Qershom. 

" I wish you could,*' said Prue, slowly and emphatically ; 
" or else I wish nobody besides need know that you are in 
the house." 

** Why r* questioned Joanna, quicklv, in surprise. 

** I don't know," answered Prue, still with the same slow 
earnestness. " I can't always tell why I do think things. I 
don't know why I went and opened the door just now ; 
but I did, and I couldn't have helped it ; and Gershom was 
there." 

Prue was of too integral an honesty, perhaps, to under- 
stand the subtle shadows of doubt that warned her of a 
doubleness in another. But she had an uneasy feeling, 
although she did not care to define it, that if Jane knew of 
the boy's arrival, it would mix up things, somehow, that 
some untowardness would result. Either the old man would 
be sure to be unable for the meeting, or it would happen at 
some unfavourable moment. What Jane would have to do 
with this she hardly thought, — she could not certainly have 
told. There are unspoken instincts of knowledge, between 
life and life, of whicn we can scarcely trace the growing up ; 
we only know, surely, that they are there. 

" Let me go up to your room, mother ; you *11 be able to 
come there presently, won't you % I 'd rather not see them 
all to-night.'^ 

" There's no need of sajdng anything if you don't choose," 
said Joanna to Prue. *^ The house is settled for the night, 
and it 's just as well to make no stir." 

Joanna, who hated so all intermeddling of other folks, 
could well see how mother and son might long to be together, 
ftnd have ^ach other quite to themselves, This was aU she 
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Baw. The same straightforward independence which she 
would have used in her own behalf she counselled in theira 
It was nobody's else business if they chose to have it so, and 
nothing need be said. 

It was all quite reasonable, and right, and easy ; Joanna 
understood ; to-morrow it would be enough to say that Ger- 
i^om had been tired, and had not cared to see them all at 
once : and that the house was still, and so he had gone 
quietly up-stairs ; and before this need be said at all, when 
his grandfather should wake in the early morning, in Prue*s 
watch, if all were well, she might bring him in and have the 
meeting over. 

But this was not quite after Prue*s way;, for all ; and she 
felt like a smuggler going up the end staircase to her own 
room, Qershom Tollowing : and when she left him there and 
turned awav, taking her Dowl of arrowroot to the doctor*s 
chamber, where Jane sat, it was with a sensation foreign and 
intolerable to her nature. 

Prudence Yorse would never have made a general. She 
would never have been equal to any magnificent strategy, 
she would have marched her men nght up in face of the 
enemy, in broad daylight, and dared his guns, and beaten 
him sow in fair fight, or not at all. 

She held her tongue as she came to the bedside, and Jane 
gave up her seat to her ; but she put a force upon herself 
to do it, because here she must ; and she was fflad when 
Jane moved quietly off and went away, while she should give 
the old man his grueL Afterward, when she met her on 
the stairs Coming up as she went down, she passed her 
quickly — ^almost roughly — still without a word. Jane shrug- 
ged her shoulders and smiled a little as she went on. 
*' Prue 's in one of her fierce fits," she said to herself ; ^* it 
must be horribly uncomfortable ;" and hugged herself pla- 
cidly in spirit. Jane was never fierce ; calm and good^ 
natured always, never forgetting to be poute. One got along 
so much better in the world, if one were only wise enough 
to know it. 

At ten o'clock Prue went and called Hebecca. She stood 
there in the passage between Jane's room and the doctor's, 
until Eebecca glided in and Jane came out Then she 
stopped her and spoke abruptly. 

** uershom is come, Jane. I didn't choose that you should 
know it before ; and he don't want to see anybody else till 
morning. First of all, if the doctor wakes comfortable, I 
mean he shall see him.^^ 

It was a fair fight, and above board, now. By the verv es- 
tablishment of tuis, Jane's guns were silenced. She haa not 
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a word to say— -she in her soft politeness. Brusque truth wai 
not her weapon, as it was Prue'a. She must have vantage 
ground and mask her batteries ; Frue came upon them with 
a bayonet charge of outright honesty, and carried the whole 
line at a sweep. There is nothing that so circumvents cir- 
cumvention as a thorough unlooked-for directness. 

In the chill, between midnight and morning, Frue took up 
her watch in the sick-room. 

'* Father has been rather restless. He wanders a little, I 
think. I can hardly tell whether it is that, or dreaming. 
He talks about Benjamin, and even little Will that died so 
long ago." Will was Jane's brother, dead in babyhood, thirty 
years before. 

Eebecca said this, low, at the door before she went 

" I think, Frue, he has never left off worrying about Ger- 
shom. He put him so in their place. If he would only 
come soon ! 

" He has come, Becsie. He came last night" Her tender- 
r.ess and joy welled up in these words, as she spoke them to 
Hebecca. rrudence was neither rough nor fierce, now. The 
two women leaned to each other with a mutual impulse, and 
their lips met. 

A low voice breathed from the bed, as Frue came up to 
it alone. 

" Me have ye bereaved of my children. Joseph is not, and 
Simeon is not, and ye vdll take Benjamin away ; all these 
things are against me." 

" Send for Ben, Frue ; " and he lifted up his eyes to her 
face, beseechingly. " Tell him to come to me. All the boy 
I Ve ^ot in the world. What did he go away for ]" Benja- 
min — it was right he should be named so, — ^the son of my 
old age.'* 

^^ Go to sleep, now, father ; he is coming ; he will be here, 
by and by." 

*' One went out from me, and I saw him not since ; and if 
ye take this also from me, ye shall bring down my gray hairs 
w ith sorrow to the grave." 

The story of Israel wandered in his brain, — ^this old man, 
whose sons had died in babyhood and boyhood, from whom 
they had lured his last stay, — Eachel's child's child, whom he 
made in his heart as his own ; who had grown up, reminding 
him, as his youth bloomed, of Benjamin ; growing so into 
Benjamin's place, that it had seemed like a coming back of 
the lost ; so that now, in his wandering and weakness, h^ 
ould not separate the thought of the two. 

But he slept at last, quieted by that promise j a real sleep, 
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as if sometbing of the peace Prue brought in with her had 
stolen over him also. And, by and by, — hours after,— when 
the gr£^ of the tardy January dawn began to crimson, he 
woke, quite calm and conscious ; conscious of something 
that had come to him, as in his sleep, — ^that was his first 
thought, now, — but that he was not sure of. 

** Did you tell me he had come, Prue, or did I dream it ? " 

*' I told you, father," said Prue, tenderly, coming to him 
with some warm nourishing drink she had got ready. ^ And 
now, when you have had this, and are quite rested, and 
strong, I 'm going to brinff him in to see you." 

Prue knew just how to hold his head for him, and give him 
his drink comfortably; she knew, also, just how much to 
bring ; she never dismayed him with a cup too mighty ; and 
partly for this, and partly from a childlike acceptance of it 
as a condition, the doctor swallowed it all, to the last drop ; 
and then he lay back, with a sweet contentedness in his face, 
and looked up, his eyes asking for the better thing she was 
to give him next. 

She bathed his face, and smoothed his white hair, and laid 
the bed- clothes even, and then she went and got the boy, as 
she had promised. 

'* An old man always looks far older for not being dressed, 
Gershie ; or for ever so little of a sickness ; you must re- 
member that.'* 

"I am afraid I shall cry, mother, like a girl !'* 

" You won't do any such thing, Qershom," said his mother, 
quickly, turning short round ; ^' it might kill him." 

Tbev went in together ; and Gtershom did not cry ; but 
the tall brown sailor stood bvthe old man's bedside, and 
laid his roughened hand in his; and every fibre of him 
trembled with deep feeling ; for as Jacob haa been to Benja- 
min, so had this old man oeen ever to him. 

And the legend of Genesis was still repeating itself in the 
sick man's thought ; for he turned him toward the boy. and 
spoke the words familiar from many a heart-reading, — "Now. 
let me die, since I have seen thy face, and thou art yet alive. 

" Grandfather ! " 

It was all in that one word. The fulness of feeling that 
dared no further trust itself to utterance, — the pleading 
remonstrance against that word of death, — ^the sorrow, — the 
sell-accusing, — the love, — the very cry of Cain^ — ** It is more 
than I can bear!" 

There are single human tones that can say all this, and 
more. 

The old man answered it. 
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" My son !— It will all be well, and as God pleases. No 
other hath done, or can undo. I have longed for you, and 
you have come. I thank Him ! " 

They understood each other, now. They felt each other, 
heart to heart. None could put a thought between them 
that could alter this. 

" By and by, you shall come and tell me all about your 
ship and your sea-life. You've seen a bigger piece of the 
world than I have, Gershie." 

The voice was faint. The good doctor was tired with his 
effort, and with his gladness ; he could do no more, now, for 
a while, than to rest silently in his grateful thought. But 
he would not let the boy go away heavy with too great 
solemnity. He would say this cheerful word of common 
interest in common Ufe, first. 

Gershom spoke no further, till he .stood alone with his 
mother in her chamber. Then he looked her full in the face, 
and said — 

"Tell me, mother, if you can, just what you wrote to 
Aunt Jane before I went. 

His mother repeated to him that postscript of her letter,^ 
word for word. It had lain in her memory ever since. She 
had considered it well before she wrote it ; she had reviewed 
it, mentally, over and over, in those forty-eight hours between 
the sending of it, and the receiving of her son's letter. She 
had weighed the probable effect of every word upon him. 
She had not given him up, even on that Tuesday night, when 
his own word came that he must go away without seeing 
her. 

" That was it," she said, when she had finished. " And I 
felt sure that, let things be as they might, it would bring you 
back." 

Gershom Yorse turned pale about the lips. 

" Mother," said he, slowly, and without vehemence, " I will 
never forgive Aunt Jane for this." 

And, at that moment, his mother could not find it in ter 
heart to answer him a word. 





CHAPTER XVnL 

BIDDY TIYKM AKD HEB nnaHBOCBa 

,E were tidy whlte-curUined windows, with 

iMoniing plants looking out at the panes ; 

1 rooms with clean-scoured floors, wbeie 

s of comfortable carpet were laid down, and 

ill the snug attractive living of the tluifty 

loor, in some other portions of that same 

>enement whereof the back'room of th« 

p^ound floor was rented and punctually 

d for by Ned Blackmere. When he went 

upon hia voyaces he paid beforehand ; hia 

fe should not be without a roof to cover 

: and her abame. 

DO the huidtord was forbearing, and the 

neighbours, for the poor man's sake, complained aa litfle as 

they could. But tbey drew their little children inside their 

doors, when her staggering step came over the threshold ia 

tiie dusk, and Biddy Fl^n, the washerwoman, would listen 

and look in on her at night before she went to her own bed, 

for fear of fire, Biddv Flynn had a fine silk shawl that she 

wore on Sundays in the summer time, that Ned Blackmere 

bad bronght home to her from beyond the sea. They all 

S'tied Blackmere the sailor, these simple neighbours, in 
as honest hearts ; and when his sad, stem, weather-beaten 
bee waa seen about, and he passed in and out, at intervals, 
among them, they took a aolemn look on their faces too, as 
they might do for one who had death in his home. H« 
■ody KneTi > ■• ■• -.-..■ . ^ 



Bcafody Knew whether they pitied him or not. He never 
sought oomiumionship among tbem. He gave Biddy Flynn 
the shawl, for hia viie was not fit for it, and it might help 
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to keep her patient He was afraid that some day, losing 
patience, they mi^ht turn Susan into the street. 

They were afraid, too, the neighbours ; afraid as well as 
sorry tor him. He was such a terrible strong man, and there 
was such an anger in his eye sometimes when he came out. 

"Lord grant he mayn*t be left to lift his hand upon her !" 
Luke Dolan, the carpenter, would day to his Betsy, in the 
room above, when the sound of fierce words — ^giu made her 
devilish, not stupid, as poor Ned had said — and of deep 
stern answers, like the restrained rumble of an earthquake, 
would come up from below. 

But the room below was sometimes empty for weeks, — 
for months, — ^then the neighbours had peace and respite. 
Sukey Blackmere was ''off on her travels," nobody knew 
where ; she had her haunts, her cronies : also they knew 
that, now and then, to get more money she would go and 
"take a place." She had a decent suit of black that only 
saw the light upon these emergencies. She could look very 
respectable in^ this, with her black hair brushed, — ^it was 
silky black hair still, for Sukey had been handsome, — ^with 
threads of gray that only emphasised the respectabiUty ; 
and she wore a middle-aged dignity that one would hardly 
have suspected. She was a good cook, and an English 
woman, — ^that was a great thing. Sbe had been brought up 
in the household of a country family in the old country, 
hence her middle-aged dignity, that could be so deferential 
also : a manner sure to take here, where a rampant inde- 
pendence is ordinarily inspired with the first breath of re- 
publican air. So she got into good places at high wages ; 
the cloven foot showed, presently, but she was seldom " over- 
come : " her fellow-servants got the worst of it ; they called 
her wnat her husband did, a she-deviL True to the tradi« 
tions of her genus, she disappeared by and by in a grand ex- 
plosion ; then she came home with money in her pocket, mar« 
vellously well lined, sometimes after short absences, and 
dropped to her lower parallel of life. On these two tracke 
she ran, leaving behind her a pretty lit^ thread of history 
that only she, if any one, could trace. 

I do not mean to enter into it; my stcury lies not here ; 
what I have to say I will say quickly; something came of it 
all one January night, a tragedy — a mystery — an add^ 
blackness over Old Barnacle's gloomy life. 

Sukey had been home three days, long enough to be al 
her worst ; the third night she stayed out late. 

The winter evening had closed in ; the little f amiliee wwe 
gathered each to its own fireside; children were washed and 
put to bed, or crawled to their untidy eouehes, unwashed, ae^ 
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cording to the genius of the different homes; for there was not, 
of course, in every room of the old mansion that had come to 
be a human hire, that poetry of humble living I have hinted 
at in some ; simple supper tables were cleared away, bits of 
crockery were washed and put up on their shelves, the hour 
of domestic comfort or discomfort had arrived. 

Biddy Flynn was home from a hard day's work. She 
had had her "cup o* tav»" and wanted to go to bed. Firsts 
however, she haa a little routine of ceremony to go through. 
She had some money to count that was tied up in an old 
stocking-foot, and kept behind the presa She had some 
more to put with it that she unfastened out of the corner of 
her neckerchief,- her waces for the day. This she reckoned 
over carefully and added to the rest ; and then, to prove her 
sum, counted up all together once more. Biday was savins 
money — ^lone woman that she was — ^to bring over, by ana 
by, a sistei's child from the "ould counthry." Then she 
** racked *' her hair, and tied it up tight, in anticipation of 
her early morning toilet, thereby reduced to the washing of 
her face and the tying on of a clean cap ; then she said her 
prayers ; then one would have thought she must be ready 
i(»r rei>ose, but there was yet one thing more to do. 

Af^ainst the wooden partition that had cut a large old- 
fashioned kitchen in two, and made of it the separate tene- 
ments of Biddy Flvnn and Sukey Blackmere, the sailor's 
wife, hung a gaudily-coloured print of the Madonna, high 
up so that it could onlv be reached by climbing on the deal 
table that stood beneath. 

Every nieht between her prayers and slumbers Biddy so 
aspired, and every night the gracious Oueen of Heaven came 
down from off her nail, and Biddy had a vision, — a surrep- 
titious vision, hardly beatific, through a crack of the old 
boarding from which the jpaper had split away, and which, 
just here, the ingenious Biddy had enlarged to a comfortable 
breadth on her own side, and as far as she dared upon the 
other. Two-thirds of the room upon the farther siae came 
so within her range of observation^ the bed against the wall 
below took up most of the remaming third. Holding the 
Blessed Mary fast in her arms, Biddy made first her ocular 
examination of th^ premises^ and then applying the second 
feature of her face to the chink, would press into inquisito- 
rial service a second sense. Usually she smelt gin, and for 
its bdng only that, and not fire, she would thank the Holy 
Mother, and hang her reverently up again, and so betake 
herself content to bed. 

A desolate room, a worse than desolate man, these were 
what Biddy Flynn looked down upon amazed ly to-night. 
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Ashes upon the floor about the dead dirty stove, a broken 
bottle on the hearth, a pail of filthy water, with a black 
mop-ra^ hanging over the side, conveying its contents by a 
slow dnzzle to the floor, a sloppy table with a crust and a 
tea-cup upon it ; these visible bv the blaze of an inch of 
candle standing flat upon the brick mantel without a stick. 
By the miserable fireside the man who had come home 
across the seas to this, who had lighted, as he could his for- 
saken hearth, and sat down by it gloomy and despairing; 
his feet among the ashes, — ^ashes of shame, also upon ms 
bent head, — ^ashes of hopelessness upon his heart. 

^ Beast ! " he muttered, showing his wlute teeth, set with 
passion, and clenching tighter the closed fists, between 
which ne leaned his race, and sent forth his compressed 
speech. ^ And this stands between me and the chance of 
anything better on Qod's earth ! — Dam-nation ! " 

biddy Flynn shrunk back, — she had no business with this ; 
the horror of it was too sacred ; she hung up the Blessed 
Mary with trembling hands, and prayed that glorified woman- 
hood, in her ignorant way, for mercy on what womanhood 
debased had crushed and maddened. 

In a little while she heard his chair pushed back, and 
his step going out toward the door at the back that opened 
upon a narrow alley. He might have stayed there waiting, 
or he might have gone away, she could not tell ; she lis- 
tened awhile in fear, for what sounds might come back 
into that next room \ but hearing nothing, by and by she 
fell asleep. 

It was going on to eleven o^clock when Susan Blackmere 
turned her unsteady steps into the alley. She put her hands 
out. reaching the wall on either side, supporting herself so, 
and feeling ner dark way. A person looking in from the 
street would have distinguished nothing in the gloom. If 
Susan Blackmere, though, had but turned for a moment, 
and looked outward, she might have seen against the light 
of the entrance, the shadow of a something that came silently 
behind her. She was safe not to turn, however, groping her 
way so, at least, until she came to the end. When she stop- 
pea there, at the house door, the figure behind her stopped, 
and crouched, down low, almost prostrate, — ^like a dog,— 
against the farther wall. 

She passed in and shut the door. There was no lock 
upon it; the children had pulled out an old bolt, and 
lost it long ago ; but the tenants locked their separate 
rooms at night, and it was no matter. It was Susan 
Blackmere^a own affair, whether she remembered to fasten 
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her door, or not As often as not^ it was left, as she left 
it now. 

She stumbled in over the pail with a snarl and a curse. 
She felt towards the mantel, and searched for a match, and 
the candle end. This last was burned down and ffone. She 
snarled and cursed again, and put her hand in her pocket 
and brought forth another. Then the match flickered 
through the darkness, and the flame fastened itself to the 
bit of wick, and the small steady li^ht showed, presently, 
the whole wretched squalid place again. 

Showed it to two eyes that glared in at the window. 

**Tree'd— byG-! Now we'll see who *U blab P 

And the figure crouched itself affain, and waited. 

What it was that waked Biddy Fivnn, when she had 
been asleep an hour, or thereabout, sne could never dis« 
tinctlv tell. 

A (lull blow, or a fall, and a strange sound of something 
crushed, then two or tnree rapid steps,^whether she had 
dreamea or heard these, in her coming consciousness, she 
started upright in her bed, and tried to comprehend. 

Dead silence now. But something awful in the silence. 
A sudden horror in the air, that seized her in every nerve. 

Biddy crossed herself and listened, motionless. 

Still, no further sound. 

" Was it a bad dhrame, I wondher 1 or the bit of herrin' 
wid me supper ? Holy Mother ! but I Ve a strange feel, 
the night !" 

It might not have been five minutes— or it miffht have 
been fifteen — that Biddy sat there, still, with shortened 
breath and strained sense ; but she calmed a little, at last. 
— her muscles relaxed, — she took a fuller respiration, — and 
was about to lie back upon the pillow, when there came a 
sound just beyond the slight partition ; a faint, long, gasp- 
ing, gurgling moan. Like nothing, but some creature dying 
in its blood. 

'*Ooh! Ahl the saints! What is iti'' she cried, and 
clapped her hands upon her ears, in a panic of ghastly 
apprehension. 

For minutes more she cowered and quivered, in an ignor- 
ant terror ; f eiffful to move, fearful to stay where she was. 

Then she slid down out of her bed, and gathering up 
her shawl, which served her for an extra coverlet in the 
cold nights, she wrapped herself about with it, and crept 
toward her door. 

This opened on the side of the room farthest from the 
Blackmere's, and directly at the foot of the broad old stair- 
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case, which ran up toward the back, and ended at Luke 
Dolan's door. 

" Betsy Dolan !— Luke ! Luke '.—Are ye there at all 1 " 
came in a hoarse ^usty whisper through the key-hole ; and 
the door was shaken as if the wind had got in and clat« 
tered it. 

But the stout carpenter and his tired wife slept sound. 

The call came louder then. 

'* Arrah, darlents, waken for the love of heaven : — ^Luke 
Dolan! Betsy!" 

And Betsy heard at last. 

"Whisht! don't rise the childher !— What is it, sure?" 
whisuered Mrs Dolan, opening the door. 

Biady waited for no word or ceremony, but pressed in. 

" The blessed Lord knows what it is ! It 's a iit or a 
murdher, down below, in Blackmere's ! Mak' hashte, and 
come down wid yees, for its feared I am of me life, there, 
me lane ! " 

A head came out at the opposite door, at this ; and with 
the multiplied voices, and the opening and shutting, the 
alarm was spread, till the whole floor was roused. There 
was a striking of lights, a hustling into clothes, — a hurrying 
down the stairs; and presently, into the dark cheerless 
room, where Ned Blackmere had sat brooding alone, three 
hours ago, huddled a crowd of housemates, eager with fear 
and curiosity. 

" Stand back, all of ye ! '' said Luke Dolan, going flrst^ 
and looking upon the bed. " There 's wurruk here for the 
curr*ner, an' the Lord be gracious to us all !" 

It was the end of the dark thread that only one memory 
could have traced. And of the last hours through which it 
wound, there were no lios now to speak. 

There was only a dead woman lymg there, across the bed, 
face down ; beaten in among the clothes ; blood welling 
from among the matted hair ; iDeside her the rough, stained, 
wedge-shaped billet of firewood that, in some human hand, 
had done the deed. 





CHAPTER XIX. 



THE SILENT SIN. 




R OATR went down to Selport to look after 
his brig and his child. People drop all to 
attend the sammons, when message comes 
that a kinsman lies in danger of death. No- 
thing then is of anv weight in comparison : 
bnt if death be long in coming, or hold 
off, uncertain, affairs become peremptory 
again. If any change occur, let them know. 
Mr Gair was to be thus apprised. It sug- 
gested itself to Jane, in the underflow of 
thought that winds on subtlely, among 
anxieties and emotions, strangelymntouched 
of either, that this might be convenient '* if 
anything should happen." She never could have anything 
to do with that dreadful milliner at the Bridge. 

Friday and Saturday were quiet, easy day^s ; no alteration. 
The doctor had Gershom in, and talked with him at inter- 
vals. He comforted and strengthened him concerning what 
he had done. All would turn out for the best If he, the 
doctor, could have had his health, and worked on a little 
longer, he might have preferred his own plan ; but now he 
was quite content. People would not wait for a boy to go 
and get his learning. Sickness came every day : they looked 
for a ready-made wisdom to step in — ready-made gray hairs, 
if they could get them. 

'* Put your whole might into it now, Gershom, and make 
a man of yourself. Tmnk of your mother, think of your 
God, boy." 

Between Saturday night and Sunday morning came the 
beginning of what they had feared, — ^the doctor himself had 
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felt sure of it, — ^a relapse. All day, Sunday, the good man 
struggled painfully with disease. On Monday the word 
went down for Mr Qair and Say. 

God's word came down also into that still, sick room, call- 
ing a soul back to Himseli 

Before Tuesday nighty when the stage came in at the 
Bridge, and Gkrshom drove to meet it, all was over. 

It had been a slow, painful giving way of nature, — a 
labouring and failing breath, hour after hour, till the breath 
went forth at last, and was never drawn again. They sat by 
and watched with grieved hearts and seldom speech. 

There was no set leave-taking. There was no need. 
There had hardly ever been any word that either could 
remember, of the good man goin^ away from among them 
now, that, for its truth, or Bndliness, or cheer, or simple, 
holy trust, might not fitly have been cherished by them as 
his last. 

" Think of your mother, think of your God, boy !" 

These were what thrilled solemnly in the heart of Gershom 
Vorse, as nearly the last he spoke to him. 

They sat altogether at the family board— for the first time 
since the doctor's illness had gathered them at home — ^at 
that still breakfast on the Wednesday morning, The first 
coming together of the household in its old routine after a 
blank has been left in it— how many a heart has felt that 
graveside solemnity ! 

"It" — ^the funeral — was to be on Thursday. Mr Gair 
could not leave his business longer. He would come up 
again next week, and attend to anything that they might 
need him for. But just now his presence was imperatively 
required in Selport. 

" With all the rest," Mr Gair said, in that subdued tone 
people use when they begin to speak of any outside matter ' 
in a house of death, ^ there has been a sad piece of work on 
board the brig since she came in. That English fellow, 
Gershom, Ned Blackmere, was arrested Friday morning for 
the murder of his wife. It 's in the paper here." And he 
drew out a Selport journal from his coat-pocket. 

Gershom Yorse, startled out of thoughts that nothing less 
than a shock like this could have displaced, ^azed for an 
instant in the speakei^s face, as unable to take in the mean- 
ing of his words ; then, pushing his chair round suddenly, 
and almost springing from it, he exclaimed — 

" He never did it in the world, sir ! *' After another 
moment's thought, " He couldn't have done it ! Why, the 
brig only got in on Thursday evening, and he was on board 
all night with me." 
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" All niglit 1 Ton both went ashore, though* The mur- 
der took place, they say, between half-past ten and eleven. 
And Blackmere was seen there waiting, in his wife*s room, 
before she came in. The best we can get at for him is, that 
he was on board during the forepart of the night, and on 
deck, for some time, towards midnight Buxton's men can 
testify to that much, but they can't swear to the exact time 
he came on board ; and half-an-hour would make all the 
difference." 

'* It wasn't fifteen minutes, sir, after the clock struck ten, 
when he came back on board." 

" Can you swear to that, Qershom 1 " 

-Yes, sir." 

''You may do something for him, then. At any rate yon 
ought to be on band, week after next, when the case comes 
up? 

No wonder, with this double weight of thought upon him, 
that Gersom was silent, and sought to be alone, as far as 
possible, all that dajf. In all this time, beyond the barest 
greeting, at first seemg her, he had held no communication 
with Mrs Qair. The circumstances under which they met 
made such avoidance easy. There had been little talk be- 
tween any in that sad house, throughout those hours of 
watching and of grief. 

Mrs \ orse was busy with necessaiy cares. Miss Millett, 
from the Bridge, was up-stairs with the other sisters, 
^ making moumiug." Qershom must get out of the way of 
all this. He could not have his mother to himself ; he spent 
nearly all his time in the bay of the old barn, lying tnere, 
alone, in the hay, in the warm south window, where he had 
used to betake himself in the happv days that seemed 
already so lon^ ago ; when he was, in heart and truth, but 
a boy ; dreaming boy-dreams of the world, and of finding 
his way out into it ; feeling, now. thrust out, with the door 
of his youth shut to, suddenly, benind him. 

It all revolved itself, over and over, in his mind, as he Lay 
here. This terrible change, this loss that made him, for tlie 
first time, absolutely fatherless ; the thought of what he 
should do with his mother — that she must not stay here 
now — that he would take her away, somewhere, and have 
her all for his own — ^his own care — ^his one comfort. Of 
Aunt Jane, that he could never, would never, have aught to 
do with her again. The guilt of his grandfather's death, if 
it lay at any human door, lay at hers ; Qershom had too 
much of his mother's clear discerning justice not to see this, 
and cease reproaching himself weakly or unduly. He knew 
he would have come, laying aside all plan and preference of 
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his own, at that summons which she liad withheld from 
him. He was indignant to the very depths of his nature at 
the wrong that shehad done them all, but he laid the wrong 
where it belonged. He would torture himself no more with 
self-upbraiding. He would take every lovinff generous word 
that his grandfather had said home into his heart, and let ic 
comfort hiuL Between them there had been truth and peace 
to the last. Between them there should only lie a peaceful 
memory. 

He said all this to himself, not for self-solace only, but for 
nonesty and justice. Yet he had to say it again and again ; 
the cruel bitterness would come up. If he had only done 
his grandfather's bidding ! If he had only never let that 
sea-fever get possession of him ! If he had only been deter- 
mined even not to go without a-coming home first! He 
might be strong enough, and just enough, not to torment 
himself morbidly ; but this dre^ of reproach would always 
lie in his conscience. Jane Gair had put this unsilenced, 
haunting '* if [* of fruitless regret into a young life that had 
never known it before, that henceforth should never be able 
whollv to cast it out. 

Ana Ned Blackmere ! This story, so sudden and awful 
that he could hardly credit, or conceive it, clearly ; this 
horrible doubt — this deadly suspicion --this mortal danger 
that hung over the man who, in those very houra when it 
had been bearing down upon him, had been sleeping at his 
side, his sole companion ! This terrible investigation with 
which Gershom, by the evidence that he could br^ng, would 
have to do ! Truly, tremendous realities had swooped down, 
all at once, among his boy-dreams, and scattered them for 
ever. 

Say came and found him at last. She had guessed where 
he might be, but she had not dared to come till the red 
level light of tl e setting sun streamed over the snow, and 
the tea-table stood ready; and she had heard Aunt Prue 
asking for him. Then she put on her india-rubber shoes, 
and flung her little Scotch shawl over her head, and came to 
fetch him. 

^^ Qershie 1 " she called, timidly, at the foot of the granary 
stairs. 

" Well ] " answered Gershom from above, in the hay. 

" Tea 's ready, and Aunt Prue wants you." 

No answer. 

" May I come up 1 " 

" I 'm coming down in a minute." 

Not permission, clearly; neither dismissal quite. Say 
gathered the little shawl tighter across her shoulders, 
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and sat down on the lowest step. In a minute Qersbom 
came. 

It was a pale, sad little face, — ^pale with the winter chill, 
—sad with a look of some soul-summer gone out of it already, 
that turned itself up to his as he came down. There were 
tears, too, standing m the patient's eyes. 

" O Qershie 1 " Sie said, touchinglv, putting out her hand 
for his; *'the old good times are all gona I don't think 
there 's ever going to be any Hilbury any more 1 ** 

'* Something turns up and sets 'em adrift ; and what be- 
comes of ^our home, then V* 

Those bitter words of Old Barnacle repeated themselves to 
Gershom's thought, and echoed the plaint of the child 

" For me — I suppose not," he said. "I've got to go out 
into the world and get my living. I can't be a boy any 
longer, — ^I'm a man, Say. But you'll come here, summers, 
the same as ever. Aunt Joanna and Aunt Rebecca will be 
here. You'll come." 

" No, I shant," said Say, in a voice that trembled. *' Mother 
won't want to come here, always now. She said so this morn- 
ing, when Aunt Eebecca spoke about the summer. I know 
she didn't want much to come, last time. She 'U go to the 
springs, now, or the sea-shore. That 's what she wanted ; 
only, she said grandpa would be disappointed. And they 
said something else, about there being no knowing what 
would be done, now, with the farm. And, besides," the 
words quivered out painfully, " it wouldn't be anything to 
come if you weren't here." 

Gershom had been the centre of all Say's joys, in all the 
summer-times that she could remember. Now, she was 
losing hiuL It is one of the gulfs that open at our feet in 
life, when one who has been dear and close — a sharer in the 
same thoughts, and vdshes, and pleasures — springs suddenly, 
as it seems, away from our side, out of our sphere into another 
that lies ready for him, and not for us ; when the brother 
goes out of his childhood and his home into manhood and 
the wide world, — leaving the sister behind, in her home and 
her childhood still, whence the light of both has vanished : 
when, of the sisters who have slept, and plaved, and leamea 
together, one goes forth to new loves, and duties, and com- 
panionships, and the other stays behind in the same accus- 
tomed place, that yet can never be the same again. 

Ah, it is not the grave only which yawns between Hvea 
whereof the one is taken — on — ^up — the other left, drearily 
waiting, in a world whose meaning is all changed ; whose 
very vital springs seem deadened. 

Say saw this fissure widening at her feet, between herself 
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and Qershom Yorse, and her child-heart found it hard to 
bear. 

" I 've got to be a little girl ever so many years more ! " 
she said, piteously. 

Qershom would have been tender with her, but that he 
hardened so against her mother. 

" You '11 ^w fast enough," he said. " And you'll forget 
all about Hilbury. You'll go to the springs and the sea- 
shore; and, by and by, you'll like that best." 

They were walking up, slowly, along the drive. Say 
stopped, and let fall Gershom's hand, and sat herself down 
on the rim of the great trough, determinedly, as if she would 
not take another step in that life that was leading her on, 
away from all that sne loved best. 

" I never shall in all the world ! " she cried, passionately. 
" I wish I could stop everything, and everybody, right here, 
and not let 'em grow any older, or do anything else ! " 

" You can't," said Qershom, after a pause, in a quiet tone, 
and waiting as expecting her to turn rational again, directly. 
" We 've got to keep going on. And you've got to get up, 
now, and go into tea. 

He set the palpable necessity of things square before her, 
as it is the way of man to do, when woman's nature is all in 
a white foam of tempestuous revolt against it. 

Then she burst into tears. Qershom walked on slowly. 
He knew not how to deal with this, and so he let it alone. 

Ah, if he had known it, that was hard dealing ! 

Say flung her shawl suddenly over head and face, and 
rushed blindly on, up and into the house. She vanished up 
the end staircase, and hid herself away in the old-clothes 
room. 

Rebecca went to look for her presently, and found her 
there, in an abandonment of tears. She sat down by her, on 
the pile of quilts and pillows, and put her arm around her 
gently, and waited till she should look up. Say, though she 
never moved, knew, by the soft touch, who it was. So she 
sobbed on ; but there came a tender sound into the grief at 
first so bitter and so sharp. By and by, she rested ; only a 
long-drawn quiver, now and tnen. Rebecca drew her up 
against her shoulder, saving, in her old wa^, — ^as she had said 
years ago, when she found the child sitting grieving, in 
disgrace, upon the door-stone^" What is it, Sayl" 

"It's all so hard!" was Say's strangely comprehensive 
answer. 

"What, Sayl" asked the same soft tone. 

" Things that happen. People go off, and they don't care ; 
and you ^re got to keep on ; and you can't stop anything," 
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Only a broken thread in ber own life^ that Bebeeea could 
lay her thought back upon, could have given her a clue to 
apprehend this first dreariness of feeling that uttered itself 
in ^Eiy's incoherent words. 

" Yes, things are hard, sometimes. And we must live on, 
and bear God's wilL Because, He makes a plan for us ; and 
there will be always something coming : we can't tell, day 
by da^, what it may be ; only He never forgets us, or leaves 
anvthmg out : and, by and by" 

^'By and by— what?" asked Say, after some seconds' 
pause. 

" Shall I show you. Say 1 " There was a calm, holy light 
on Aunt Rebecca's face, as she stood up, and held her hand 
out to the child. 

Say had a feeling of what it was that she would show her. 
She was not afraid. She got up, and gave her hand, and let 
herself be led away, across the great kitchen-chamber, — 
Bebecca taking up the candle she had left there.— and along 
the entry beyond, to where a door opened into the room Say 
had not entered since she came. 

Bebecca set the light upon the mantel, and took her to 
the bedside. She drew back a closed curtain, and laid off a 
linen handkerchief from the pillow. 

There was none of the gnim rigidness about the bed, or 
room, that told of death, and death only. Bebecca would 
not have the form so tenderly cared for but a few hours 
before, left here, stark in the winter's cold, with only the 
grave-robing, and the ghastly white sheet for covering. 
There was a fresh soft coverlet spread over all, and the 
sheet turned back upon it as a coucn might have been made 
up for slumber. The drapery hung close about the foot 

Say saw the same dear fac& — the white hair softly float- 
ing Ixtck from the temples ; a oeautif ul quietness upon it, — 
and that was all 

"He has lived seventy-eight years, Say, seven times as 
long as you. He was glad with all God gave him, and he 
bore every trouble that He sent. Now, this is what has 
come :~a beautiful rest, and a waking, that we cannot know 
of, into great joy. 

" Do you remember the old dream you used to tell me of ? 
When you used to think you had got lost, away from home, 
and it grew dark and cold ; and you were all alone on the 
road-siae, in a strange place 1 And how you would think to 
yourself, then, in your dream, — ' I will just lie down, right 
here, and go to sleep ; and I shall wake up in my own home 
again 1 '— $hat is the way God takes us home to Him. He 
sends us such a sleep as this ; and out of it we wake, pre- 
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bontl^, iu heaven. ' It will be all right there, Say. It is all 
worlung for it here." 

Say held her aunt's hand tight ; and spoke not a word, 
but her face changed from its troubled look to a still brisht- 
ness, — ^like the faces — the living and the dead-^she looted 
upon. And so they drew the curtains again, and took the 
candle, and went out together. 

" Only," said Say, timidly, stopping presently, when they 
had got away into another room, and letting the words come 
with a long sigh, — "I should like to go to heaven from Hil- 
bury, too." 

Kebeoca sighed softly, also, and did not speak. She knew 
how gladly many a heart would choose so its place on earth 
to go to heaven from. She thought how much might lie for 
the child in the years between these homes. 

But Say was comforted. 

Prue came to Mr Gair, on Thursday, when the funeral was 
over. 

" Will you keep these till you come back, or will you look 
to-night for anv papers that he may have left?" She gave 
him. as she spoke, tne doctor's keys. 

Toere was only the little room to look in. The merchant's 
time was valuable. He had better do at once, perhaps, iu 
these few hours when he could do nothing else, what might 
take him a half -day to do on his return. 

So he took the keys and turned toward the study. 

" Call the others, and come in here with me, all of you," 
he said. 

Jane Qair had it all upon her conscience now. Now Satan 
came and stood straight before her, saying, '^ Choose ! " 

Of two direct ways] No. The devil never does that. 
There was only one direct way, — to tell all she knew, if need 
be ; to see, at any rate, that hidden paper brought to light. 
But there was a way, seemingly indirect ; we never get a 
look from end to end, right down the evil path. She would 
vxxit a few moments, at least ; there might oe something else 
to indicate ; it might be, after all, that her father had changed 
his mind and destroyed the writing. She hnew nothing to 
the contrary; she would cling still to her "expectant" 
system. Ah ! this was the very way the devil wanted her 
to choose. 

Doctor Gay worthy had not died without a sign. He had 
implied, in his short talks with Prue and Gershom, that lie 
had cared for them; how, or how far, they had no idea. 
Gershom certainly expected little. 

" Think of your mother ! " his grandfather had said j he 
had said also, "Think of your God !" for aim and motive ; 
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for holy incitement and strength. But the boy had taken 
his mother as his legacy from the old man's hands : to care 
for her — ^to labour for her. That was his one resolve now. 
He had little thought of possible money or land. 

To one other the doctor had spoken. As Jane sat by 
him, in her evening watch, on Saturday, he had called her 
suddenly, '* Daughter ! ** And Jane had bent to catch his 
words. 

** I have been easier to-day, but I am not deceived : to- 
morrow I may be worse again. If I die, Jane, — tolien I die, 
I think my affairs will all be found in order. There will bo 
enough for all — ^for oW." 

'* Don't, father l** Jane had cried, partly from a genuine 
shrinking impulse, for she had a daughter's natural love 
somewhere in that selfish heart of hers, and partly from a 
dread of knowledge too solemnly imparted. 

** I won't distress you, child ; when the time comes you 
will find it written. I put it in" His cough inter- 
rupted him. A long paroxysm ; and he lay back, exhausted, 
after it. 

Jane gave him his gum-arabic water, and wiped his lij)», 
and the moisture from his pale forehead : and then busied 
herself across the room, restoring the ^lass to its place, 
examining what was left in the little pitcher from which 
she had mled it, and rearranging spoons and phials. 

When she turned toward the oed again, he raised his 
finger for her to come near. He pointed toward his dre.ss- 
ing-glass, beside which hung his keys, which Prue had put 
upon a nail there. It was not possible to misunderstand. 
Jane brought them ; her father did not speak — he had hardly 
striingth for that, and he feared to provoke the cough again. 
Bat he held the bunch in one hand, and with the other 
selected one, laying his finger on it, and looking up ; while 
his lips and tongue just formed the syllable, ** There." 

And Jane b^it her head assentingly. 

After that he seemed to trouble himself no further. He 
had left the clue to all in the hands of his eldest child. 
- And, up to this moment, Jane had held her peace. 

" Do any of you know, — ^has the doctor spoken to any of 
you,— of any will or writing 1" Mr Gair asked this, after 
they had all come in to the uttle room together. 

Jane waited a half minute or more. Nooody spoke. Then 
ah* moved to her huaband's side and answered him. 

« He began to say something to me last Saturday evening ; 
but a fit of coughing came on. He only said, 'We should 
find it written.' Aud he pointed to his keys, and I brought 
them; and h» laid his finger on this." She took the keys 
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from Keubeu's hand, as she spoke, and separated that belong- 
ing to the panel-cnpooard. 

Had she not f uliilled her trust 7 I believe she thought so. 
She sat down and waited, with the rest, for whatever should 
be found. 

And in this very moment her punishment besan. Her 
unlawful knowledge tormented her. She had told, truly, all 
she had been supposed to know; they might search, they 
might find alL 

Sat if not, then it would have been better that she had 
never looked or listened. Why had she looked or listened % 
Only to lay this upon herself. She must publish herself a 
spy, or be a guiltier thing. She almost wished they might 
discover all. If she only had never meddled foolishly, all 
might have yet gone welL She could wish that this nad 
been; she could nave been satisfied to kill this memorv of 
hers, if that were possible^ and that they should, all together, 
ignorantly, defraud the widow and her son. With a secret 
vehemence of regret, she deplored that this should not have 
happened. Her hear^-desire was evil,— her consdence-scruple 
was only weaL 

Heuben Gair stood up on the very high-backed mahogany 
chair whereon his wife nad climbed, that summer afternoon, 
last year, and rolled the panel back. 

" WhjY mother ! " whispered Say, " that 's the earthquake" 

Jane Qair clutched her child's hand with a grasp that 

Eained her ; enforcing silence. Sav was ashamed : it usA not 
een a proper time to speak so ; this was what sne thought 
Years afterwards she remembered it with a different thought 
— a hotter shame. 

Prudence Yorse was reminded of the day when she had 
found her step-sister searching there. She looked straight 
over at Jane, suddenly, with her strong discerning eye. 
The colour mounted visibly in Jane's face. Frue had her 
own thought instantly, — '* whatever is there she knows it." 

Mr Ghur took down the leather wallet and the letter case. 

" It must be in one of these," said he ; and he came down 
and laid them on the table, and, drawing up a chair, sat down 
to open them deliberately. 

What could Jane do ? She had placed herself quite upon 
the other side the room. She could not rush and seize it 
from his hand, and with her last impulse of truth disclose its 
secret contents. If it could have been done naturally, and 
by apparent accident, she thought at that instant that she 
would have revealed it all But Satan had her, and he held 
her fast: she waited stilL It must be all chance, now, 
whether lieuben found it or not. Did she forget the little, 
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little pressure of her fin^r, that day, last yeart It would 
not now be quite so easily found as then. It was thrust 
smoothly, and tightly down, along the very bottom of the 
pocket. It would scarcely eyen crackle now. 

But it might be nothing after alL How should she know 
what possibly, in all those years wherein the old case had 
been used, mid found its way there, and lain, perhaps a 
lifetime ? 

It was not her business to imagine. Her father could 
well care for his affairs. There was the one paper carefully 
preserved : the other had, most likely, been removed, de- 
stroved. He might have written and revoked a dozen such. 

She kept saying this within herself, over and over ; she 
looked anxious and distraite^ 

Prue saw the look. ''There's something on her mind," 
thought she. '* Something she 's keeping back." Prue only 
thought of something more the doctor might have said ; she 
never dreamed of any other concealment. 

Nobody thought of an^rthing further to be looked for, when 
Mr Qair drew from the inner pocket of the letter-case the 
folded packet The upper half was evidently filled with old, 
very old correspondence. 

'*This is it," said he, and read aloud the superscription. 

"My last Will and Testament, Jan. 1, 183—." 

"That was before Ben died, wasn't it ? " 

" Just after," replied Jane, quickly. " Ben died in Novem- 
ber, that same winter." 

Mr Gair unfolded it, and glanced over the pagea Then he 
began to read. 

The will provided for them all. Jane soothed her con- 
science with this. There was no obvious discrepancy here 
with what her father had said. 

** There is enough for all — ^for alV^ That emphatic repeti- 
tion had rung admonishingly in her ears ; and if this instru- 
ment had done absolutely nothing for Prudence and her boy, 
there would have been an obstinate rough spot in her con- 
science that the smooth unction of false plausibility would 
have failed to cover. As it was, she sat oack in her chair 
and breathed freer. There was no reason to force her to 
acknowledge to herself that this could not be all. She would 
not suppose it She was very glad she had never looked any 
further. 

By this time she had well-nigh persuaded herself, that she 
was as utterly ignorant and innocent, therefore, as any of 
the rest 

There was property to the amount of upwards of one 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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The monevs and stocks, after certain legacies, were to be 
eooally divided between his children. Certain real estate, in 
Winthorpe and Selport, was apportioned a share to each. 
The farm and homestead were to remain for the life-use of 
any child or children who should continue unmarried, and 
elect to Uve there. Then they were to go to the eldest airect 
male heir ; failing males, to the eldest female^ 

Of the legacies, the chief was five thousand dollars in 
bank-stock to Prudence Vorse, "the eldest child of my late 
dear wife RachaeL" There were five hundred dollars to 
Serena Brown: or, she not surviving, to her daughter 
Huldah. 

That was all The paper was refolded and laid back, not 
replaced in the pocket, only between the covers ; and Mr 
Gair wound the green ribbon around the whole, and tied it 
iaRt. 

Nothing to be done at this moment ; certainly nothing to 
be said. They all rose silently as Mr Gair put up the case 
into the cupboard, rolled the door back, and took out the key. 

Prudence looked once more at Jane. The face she scruti- 
nised was still hardlv whoUy composed. " She knows more 
vet. She hasn*t tola it alL There 's something lies between 
her and the dead. It must lie, then.'' She old not doubt 
it was some verbal request in behalf of Gershom — something 
for the heirs to do, that the old man knew his will, drawn up 
so many years ago, before the boy came home to him and 
grew into his love, had not contemplated. For herself, it 
never ciossed her mind that there might be more intended. 
She had had all this time so much. His legacy to her was 
generous, more, by its whole amount, than she could have 
claim to look for. 

The time for speaking was past. Jane stood committed 
to her sin. And vet she had " done nothing." 

The next day she went down to Selport, with her husband 
and Say, to attend to her own household, and fit herself out 
with "decent black." The bonnet, constructed by Miss 
Millett, she would send back, she said, for the first poor soul 
in Hilbury who might have need of such a thing. 

The will, and the probable plans of the family, were dis^ 
cussed in Hilbury, as such matters are. Of course, there 
were many who " would have done differently in his case. ' 

One piece of superhuman wisdom is always expected of a 
man, — the absolutely just and judicious msposition of his 
property. One thing is, of necessity, closely uvestigated as 
soon as he is dead, and J^he seal set for ever on his works, 
complete or incomplete, as he may leave them. And if this 
prove to have been in any way neglected, or procrastinated, 
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or left imperfect, it is so strange, so unacconntable ! Of all 
the hundreds of abortive beginnings and intents which the 
most methodical life may have numbered, this only comes 
Dut for posthumous critidsm and wonder, that it was not 
done, or better done. 

The testator, one would suppose, ought to have shown 
forth in this word that should oe spoken as from beyond the 
grave, an unearthly perspicacity and f oresiglit. 

"To him that hath" snould never "be given" — overmuch. 
There should have been a prescience, we smmld almost think, 
of who should survive longest and require most, and appor- 
tionment have been made accordingly. The Hilburv people 
wondered that Jane Gair, " rolling in money " — her nusband 
m^ng it "hand over hand" — should have "come in for 
just as much as anv of the others." They wondered that 
" Widder Vorse hadn't got more ; she 'd been prefectly 
arduous in her attention to the old man, aller&" ^ Tney won- 
dered that there 'd never been a codicil, nor nothing to that 
air old will, to fix things a little mite straighter ; that Ger- 
shom Vorse, whom the doctor always " sat by so," hadn*t 
been named at all. "He'd cut himself out though most 
likely, by goin' off as he did." 

So they talked it over, and settled the "whys" as well ns 
they could. Meantime, the young sisters were seen at church 
on Sundays in the dresses and bonnets Miss Millett had made 
for them, and grieved bitterly, in the quiet of their home, for 
the old man gone ; and Mrs Jane Gair busied herself among 
crapes and bombazines in Selport, and took off so the first 
keen edge of her sorrow. 

" If the girls want me," said Prudence, talking with her 
son, " I shali stay here till spring with them, and see 'em 
settled ; and, then, if Jaazaniah keeps on failin', I shall offer to 
go and stop with Wealthy Hoogs. She hasn't got a being in 
the world to help her." 

"That'rjust what I should like best for you, mother," 
answered Gfershom. 
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^ ED BLACKMERE was in Selport jail, 
* ir&iting for tlie court to meet, when bis 
f case anould corae up before the grand 
^ juiy for indictment or discharge. 

None but a sailor conld conceive the 
miserv of this confintnent to him. Accns- 
tomea to a free ocean life, to the hourly 
Active use of sh his limbs, his cell cramried 
m, the jail wr stifled him. " I hope, if they 
I anything with me, they 'U finish «p the job, 
id hang me ! " The poor fellow feared most 
nviction of a secondary degree of crime, and 
ndemnation to a prison life. 
"They'll have a Bedlamite in charge if they do that," he 
Biud. 

Except for this, be had neither fear nor hope. He would 
as soon die as li7& There was nothing in all the sreat world 
for him, except his pipe. He smoked and brooded inst as 
he always had done ; only the people round him did not 
hnow anything about that. They said of him, in the papers, 
that he was utterly hardened and unconcerned. 

A clergyman came to see him, and spoke to him solemnly 
of'hia situation. 

"Do you think I need you to come and tell me I'm in a 
fix J" said the sailor, curtly. 

The good man, with the best intent, warned him agaiw^ 
hardness of heart, and reminded bim that he might shortly 
be sent to meet his God. 

Ned Blackmere took the pipe out of his moutfi. " I'd like 
to see that person. I 'd have a word or two to say to Him, 
if I once found Him, 
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The words were blasphemous, perhaps; Qod's ministei 
was shocked; it may bie Gkxi saw deeper, and was more 
pitiful than angry. 

The clergyman stood and uttered a prayer ; he would m 
no more to this desperate sinner ; he would only plead with 
Heaven for him. 

Blackmere remained motionless and silent, holding the 
pipe in his fingers that otherwise he would doubtless nave 
replaced. When the petition was ended, he held out his 
hand. 

''If yon meant all that, I thank you ; whether anybody 
heard it or not" 

The minister took the offered hand. ''Lord help this 
soul, that Thou hast made, to find Thee ! " And so he went 
away. 

That same night, Ned Blackmere had another visitor. 

It was just at dusk, when he heard the clank of the pon- 
derous lock, and the door swung open, and Gtershom Vorse 
came in with the turnkey. 

Blackmere did not look up at first. The young man spoke. 

" I 'm here, shipmate 1 " 

Then a sudden quiver ran over the strong man's shoulders 
before he got up and came round. 

"I didn't suppose I had a friend in the world that would 
do as much as this," he said. There was a quiver in the 
rough voice, too. The heart had not been trampled out of 
bill I, quite, after alL 

" You see, I hvofw that you are here for nothing,*' said Ger- 
shorn, in a strong cheery way, straight out. " And I 'm 
come to tell them so." 

" You reaUy didn't think it of me 1 " asked Ned Black- 
mere, with a kind of incredulous earnestness. 

" I didn't think it, and I shouldn't think it, anyhow ; but, 
besides that, I kwm better." 

"How can }'ou know anything about it? Didn't I tell 
you I 'd got a she-devil for a wife 1 Didn't I tell you it was 
nell I was coming back to ) Ain't them the sort of circum- 
stances that murder comes of ? I went back there, and waited 
for her. Alone, at night, Biddy Flynn saw me there. She 
peeped in at me through a hole, as she would at a wild beast 
She heard me curse the home that woman made for me. She 
heard me say it stood between me and anything better on 
God's earth. Ain*t that enough to prove it on a man? 
Three hours afterwards, they found her there, with her head 
smashed in. Hit from benind, with a club. How do you 
know I didn't strike her down!'' He asked this almost 
fiercely, 
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The stripling answered him with the strong sure word of 
a man. 

** Because, Ned, you 'd borne it all those years, not to do 
this at last. And if you 'd struck her down in anger, it 
wouldn't have been from behind, in the dark. That 's enough 
for me. But IVe got something more for Hum. Wasn't I 
lying in my berth when you came aboard the brig, and down 
into the forecastle, and lit your pipe 1 Didn't' I hear you 
say, — thinking me asleep, — * So, he wasn't wanted, no more 
than I ; he '11 find *em out, by and by % ' Didn't I lie and 
think of that^ — bein^ wide awake as I was, — ^for hours after ; 
and hear you walkmg all the time, overhead, — back and 
forth.T-back and forth) Don't I know the clock hadn't 
struck ten, fifteen minutes, when you first came down\ 
And didn't it go one, just as you turned in at last ? And 
they sav the murder must have been done between half-past 
ten ana eleven. That 's what I know about it, Ned. And 
what I 've come down from Hilbury to tell 'em." 

Ned Blackmere had seated himself on the side of his bed ; 
his arms rested across his knees ; his head, was bent for- 
ward, listening^ when Gershom had said all, instead of lif - 
ing it, he bent it lower, lower yet. It was a minute, perhaps, 
before he raised it up, and looked the boy in the face ; and 
there was a quick upward motion of the hand at the same 
instant. Something came to his eye& perhaps, that for years 
of hard looking out upon a hard world had not visited them 
before. 

** You 've argued it out, shipmate ; and it may be you '11 
save my life, — whatever that's worth. But it isn't that. 
You dvirUt believe it of me; and you've taken the trouble to 
think it out, and come here o' your own accord to say it. 
That 's what pulls me down ; I ain't been used to it." 

He shook nis head, and lowered it again, for a minute ; 
then he got up and made a step to Qershom, and held out 
his hand, a hard, seamed, callous naud ; but Mith no murder- 
stain upon it 

*' I wouldn't go to ask you to take it afore," said he. *' But 
now — ^there !" And Gershom's was seized with a grip that 
miffht well, of itself, have forced tears to his eyes. Be that 
as It may, the tears were thera 

** If ever we two stand together on the deck of the same 
vessel again," said Old Barnacle, " blow high, or blow low, 
see if Ned Blackmere don't stand your friend. That *s all." 

The few more prison days wore on ; the sailor in. his 
cell counted the hours that seemed almost years. Gershom 
lived on board the brig ; slept there, that is, and got his 
meals at an eating-bouse. Mr Gair asked him to his bouse ; 
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wondered that he did not come : but the boy made excuse, at 
first that he was better on boara : all he had come for was to 
see Ned, and give his evidence ; ne had left his shore clothes 
at home ; his rough pilot coat wasn't fit for a parlour. He 
said this at first; out the blunt true spirit of Prudence 
Vorse worked in him and came out at last. 

^ I may as well tell you, sir/' he said, one afternoon in the 
counting-house, when Uncle Keuben urged him, again, to go 
home with him to tea—'* you 've been kind to me^ and you Ve 
given me something to do ; you 've been fair with m^ and 
about me always ; and I 'd like to ffo on in your service, if 
you think I 'm fit for it ; but I can't iceep such a feeling back, 
and put a smooth face before it. Aunt Jane hanCt been fair 
and square with me, sir. If it offends you for me to say this, 
I 'm sorr^ ; but you 've got the whole truth now, and it 's best." 

Mr Qair was surprised, perplexed ; but there was no insult 
in the boy's manner ; only a plain honesty. He could not be 
offended. 

'* I think there is some mistake," said ha *^ You must 
have misunderstood Your aunt appears to me to be very 
fond of you." 

Glershom was silent— out of respect, not from any hesi- 
taucy in his own opinion ; Mr Gair saw that. The fair- 
minded gentleman— for he was that — ^knew from experiences 
of his own, that there were certain little crookednesses iu 
his wife's methods, which he often wondered at, since the 
straight line seemed to him the shortest. He would not 
think of it as deliberate deceit. Still the subject would bear 
no discussion, even in thought He Isid it aside, as he had 
doubtless done before. He xnew nothing, and he desired to 
know nothing of any little maniBuvre of ners, sgainst which 
Grershom's simple bluntness might have revolted. Let it 
pass. It would come right by and by. 

A man can but resent for his wife, however, when it 
comes to speech of her. There was a little sudden stiffness, 
which he could not help, as he said again, ending, so, the 
conversation — 

" Let it be as you like, however. I don't care to ask any 
questions. Come if you feel like it. There can't be any 
very grave hindrance. It 's never best to lay up any little 
misconception between friends." 

Say came down with her father, and had one of her old 
happy hours on board the brig. Qershom was kind. He 
cracked a cocoanut for her ; he opened his sea-chest, and 
showed her the little curious things a sailor contrives and 
picks up on a voyage ; he had the red basket ready for her, 
and the pink and spotted shells ; he even walked up with 
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her when she went home, and carried them ; but he would 
not go in. He could not stop, he said. Say wondered ; 
but she took what the da^ h^d given her, and laid it up 
among her pleasant memones. It had life in it that served 
to help out many a dead d^ after. 

The court assembled on Tuesd^ Blackmere's case came 
up before the grand purv on Wednesday. He did not 
know this, of course. — ^ne lav waiting in his cell, ignorant of 
the day or moment tnat might decide his fate, knowing onlv 
that the court must meet at this time, and that it was pend- 
ingover him. 

The Pearl had been in port almost three weeks, — in less 
than another she would sail again. There were two things 
on earth, now, beside his pipe, that Blackmere, the prisoner, 
cared for, — ^the hard man, who had thought he cared for 
nothing. He knew he loved the brig, now that he had 
sailed in her for seven years, that had ^ven him his sailor^s 
soubriquet. He knew, at least, that it would almost kill 
him, if a bill were f ouna against him, and he were detained in 
prison to await a final tml ; wearing out weeks or months 
there, while the ocean was blue in the coming spring-time, 
and the Pearl had her white robes on, and was dancing 
away over the waves. Perhaps he did not know yet that he 
had a human love in his heart, but he knew he had a 
thankfulness ; and he thought of Gkrshom Vorse as he had 
hardly thought of a human creature since he was a boy. It 
was Ufe or death he waited for, at the decision of this 
grand jury, though the worst apparently that could hai)pen 
to him womd be that they shomd indict him for the crime, 
and hold him for trial. 

And the jury came together on this Wednesday, a score 
and more of sworn men, empanelled for this duty ; strangers 
who never heard before of Edward Blackmere, — who knew 
nothing of himself or of his life ; who were simply to hear 
the scanty evidence of those three hours* time ; and, from 
their fallible human judgment, decide, as best they could, 
the probabilities of guilt 

The district attorney entered his complaint on behalf of 
the commonwealth, and brought forward his witnesses. 
They were summoned all together from the outer hall, and 
the foreman of the jury administered the oath. Biddy 
Flynn cast an apprehensive look about her as she came into 
the jury-room, expecting to see the prisoner there ; be- 
thinking herself painfuUy of what she was about to do ; 
bethinking herself, also, remorsefully of the fine summer 
shawl that lay folded in the press at home. How could she 
ever put it on her shoulders again with an easy mind, she whu 
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was gciinff lo swear away Lis life ? She wished in her heart 
that she nad trusted the Holy Mary to keep ffuard over the 
peep-hole, and to save her from her nightljr oread. " Sure 
wasn't the Blessed Mother, an' ahl the saints^ enough, but 
she must ffo pittin* her nose intil this ) She wished to good- 
ness it had been fire first*' 

Yet she held up her hand with the rest and took her oath 
like a good Catholic; reassured, in a degree, by the dis- 
covery that Blackmere was not present; and then, the 
others being withdrawn again, and she retained to witness 
llrst, she drew her breath hard, and prepared to tell her story 
steadfastly. " The truth, and the whole truth ; " as to " no- 
thing but the truth," she could not keep herself, except as 
she was checked by the prosecuting ofiioer, from throwmg in 
gratuitously possible pleas and suppositions in favour of the 
accused, which occurred to her, Biddy Flynn, and might fail 
to occur to the minds of the twent>[-three gentlemen who 
were to weigh and decide upon the evidence. 

" What knowledge have you of the man Edward Black- 
mere, now in jail^ accused of the murder of his wife 1 " 

**Heth, sirs) it's little enough, I or anybody. He was 
aff at the say, mostly. An' it 's a puir home he had till 
come back to, and that 'a thrue for him, whidder or no." 

" You knew his wife, Susan '< " 

''Troth, an' I did; an' a purty piece she was, too, wid her 
tantrums." 

'' Tell the jury what you know of the occurrences of thb 
night of the seventeenth of January last psfit" 

'*The night iv the murdher, is it? Will, then, Sukey 
Blackmere hadn't darkened the doures for three days. An' 
we knew well enough whin she did come, it was she wud 
bring the sivin divils wid her. An' it 's I was on the trimble 
for fear iv fire, thim nights; seein' yer honour^ as me bit iv 
a place, worse luck to it 1 was jist alangside iv hers." 

''One moment Explain, Mrs Flynn, if you please, what 
you mean by the seven devik % Was Mrs Blackmere in the 
habit of bringing home company with her ?' ' 

"Sorra company, but iist that I tould ye av — ^the sivin 
divils that wud get intil ner wid the gin. I 'm not sayin', 
nayther, but there mi^ht likely be some iv her comerags in 
af ther her, now an' agin ; an' who 's to know, yer honours, 
whin she 'd been aff an the straggle three days an' nights, 
what sort iv riffraffery might come trailin' after her, let fuone 
a decent man that was jist come home from the wild savs, 
an' fetched back his wages reglar, more shame till her for 
that same % " 

Biddy rolled off i\m s^iiten^ of query from the tip of her 
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v6ngue in true imi)etuou8 Hibernian fashion, without breath 
^t comma ; and it was only the final interrogation point 
that gave the examining officer opportunity to draw- curb 
upon her. 

'*We do not want any conjectures or suggestions, my 
good woman. Your simple evidence is all that is requireoL 
The jury will take care of the rest, and draw its own conclu- 
sion." 

** Humph ! It 's not Biddy Flynn wud be afther middlin* 
wid what was none in her concerns ; but two heads is better 
nor one, for all that, if one an 'em is a sha{)e'6 head. An* 
yer honours may jist dhrah ahl the^ conclusions ye like 1 " 
Said, not insolently, but with a twinkle of pure Irish drol- 
lery, and a tossing up of broad, white cap-border, that be- 
tokened anything out a sheepish consciousness on her part. 

'* You will be 80 good as not to interrupt the regular pro- 
ceedings, but ^o on with your evidence in the case." 

*' An' did I mtherrupt 1 Sure I thought it was goin' an 
swately I was. Will, then, it was that night, the sivinteenth 
in January, that I tuk me sup iv tay, an' redded up me 
room, an' was goin' to bed, tired enough wid a hard day's 
wash, when I l^thought mysel' iv the Biissed Virgin " 

"We do not need to know that, Mrs Flynn. Do not 
dwell upon your thoughts, or any irrelevant outside circum 
stances, but give us the facts, according to your knowledge." 

" Arrah, an' is it thoughts that 's outside circumshtances, 
I 'd like to know 1 An' isn't the Biissed Yirdn a fact \ 
An' wud I av known anny thing at ahl aboot it but for her- 
sel' ? Isn't it she that 's hingin' be the nail, over the bit iv a 
crack in the boordin' atwixt me room an' Sukey Blacl^- 
mere's 1 An' how could I av seen a ha'porth iv ahl wint on, 
but for bethinkin' meseF iv her I wondher] So I tuk her 
down ; an' bad luck till me, I just lukt in, for fear iv fire, 
your honours. An' 1 see " 

Biddy paused. 

** Very well : what did you see 1 " 

'' I see a disngraceful dhirty room, your honour. Enough 
to make any decent man shwear to come home till it, let 
alone bein eight months upon the say. An' I see the man 
there, sittin his lane, Ned Blackmere ; an' he had his elbows 
on his knees, an' his head betwane his two fishts. An' he 
lukt as if somth'n lay so heavy upon him as he 'd niver rise 
up from anundher it An' are yees afther thinkin\ gintle- 
min. I can fale it a purty thing to be shtandin' here the day, 
a hilpin' to pile moor an 1 I '11 till yees the truth, for I 've 
shwore me Bible oath an it ; but for ahl he 's a dark an' a 
sthrong man, an' was an angered one that night, an' many 
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times before, for rason why, I '11 niver believe, as God Bees 
me, that he sthnick the blow. Don't I know what he gave 
me the fine silk shall for, coom foarth vr July, two years 
ago 1 Wasn't it that I shouldn't complain iv the misherable 
jade, an' get her turned upon the sthreet ? Don't I know ie 
as well as if he'd said the worrdsl An' don't jidge haird. 
ver honours, as ye '11 be jidged yersels some day, what I '11 
have to till yees nixt" 

*' Go on," said the attorney, quietly, forbeai>iig this time 
to rebuke her. 

^ He was a brukken an' an ill-used man, I tell yees ; an' 
that was what was in his face, an' not murdher. An* he 
8hqueezed his fishts tighter agin his jaws, and the worrdii 
came out as if they couldn't be hild in. He called her 
' bashte ! ' an' thrue for her ; she was that, an* no more nor 
liss. An' thin he said it was this that stud betwane him an' 
any bitter home upon Gk)d's earth. An' whidder a man says 
it or not, mushn t he think it, gintlemin, whin it 's druv 
down upon him so 1 An' thin he shwore a big round worrd, 
as maybe anny one iv yees wud iv shwore it in his place the 
night. An' thin I hung up the Blissid Mary in her place 
again, an' cript down, an' got intil me bed For it was fitter 
for the pitiful Mother till hear more nor I ! " 

*' Do you know at what hour of the evening this was ? " 

" Sorra know. Beyant that the bells rung nine while I 
was washin' up me bits iv tay things ; an' before I fill ashlai)e 
the clock sthruck tin." ^ 

" Was this the last you knew of Edward Blackmere ? " 

" Excipt that I heerd him git up prisintly an' walk out. 
An' I couldn't say whidder it was beyant the dooer he wint 
or not ; he might be waiting there, or he might iv wint 
away : but, in me shoul, I believe he wint away entirely ; 
an' whativer happened afther, he knew no moor nor I ; but 
it was the Lord s own deliverance till him." 

Upon further questioning, Biddy related, as clearly as she 
could, the circumstances of her waking shortly after, and of 
her ^ving the alarm. She described the sounds which 
roused her. *' Mixed up with the shlape they was/' she 
said.^ ** So I couldn't iv shwore thin whidder I heerd thim 
or dhramed thim ; but I knew well after, whin we found 
the warrk that was done. It was a fahlin' an' a crushiu', to 
waust like ; an' the shteps thin goin' aft Sure I know well 
it was sorra else than the murdherin' itsel', and the villain's 
f aat that did it 1 " She testified confidently also to the long 
moaning, bubbling breath that had terrified her at the last, 
just before she rushed up-stairs to Luke Dolan's door. 

" How long had you been asleep, do you suppose 1 " 
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. ^Vm not afthur shuposin' at ahL What call iv I to go 
Bliuposin', whin it 's an me Bible oath I am ? It might iv 

been an oor, an' it mi^ht iv been ^hoult ! I can tell yees 

this thin. It was a pitch dark in the avenin' when I pit oot 
me candle, an' whin I wakened there was a whisper of light 
in the windy, for the moon was comin' up, tnough she 
hadn't got fair oover the taps iv the houses. Maybe yer 
honours are knowledgeable to tell what time that might iv 
been 1 " I 

" Make note of that ; it may be important," said the 
attorney to the juror who was recording evidence. And 
Biddy was dismissed. 

Luke Dolan testified to the character of the deceased, and 
to the ill terms on which she lived with her husband ; bear- 
ing witness, at the same time, as Biddy had done, that 
Blackmere provided for her necessities ^ like an honest man ; " 
and that though he had often heard high words between 
them, and "been in dread of worse," he had never known 
him to strike the woman a blow. He testified also, as did 
other inmates of the house, that it ** was full eleven by the 
clock," — some said a few minutes later, — when the alarm 
arose. The finding of the body, the fact that life had mani- 
festly but just departed, and the impossibility of the woman's 
having lived many minutes after such a blow was struck, 
were brought forward in testimony by the same witnesses 
who had given evidence previously at the coroner's inquest 
and before the magistrate. 

These points of time, therefore, were proved : that it was 
between nine and ten o'clock when Biddy Flynn first made 
her investigation, and saw Blackmere in his wife's room : that 
it must have been nearly eleven when she awoke and ne<ard 
the sounds which alarmed her, since there was " the wbispc^r 
iv light in the windy"— and the moon, upon referring to 
an almanac, was ascertained to have risen, on the night of 
the seventeenth of January, at ten o'clock and twenty-four 
minutes — this conclusion being strengthened also by the 
fact that the deceased was breathing just before Biddy ran 
up to Dolan's door ; and that it was eleven, or more, when 
the inmates of the houSe gathered in the room and found 
her dead : therefore, that the deed must have been done as 
late as half-past ten — certainly more probably at near eleven. 

Now Qershom Yorse, having been meanwhile, or at any 
time, in communication with none of these previous wit- 
nesses, was recalled. 

"I will request your careful attention, gentlemen," said 
the attorney to the jurv, " to the evidence of this witness. 
It has been volunteered singe the accused was arrested and 
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held to answer to the charge. You will please to bear in 
mind all that has foregone tending to fix the points of time 
in relation to the case before you. You will proceed to tell 
the jury/* he said, addressing Qershom, '*all that you can 
recollect of the disposal of your own time on the evening of 
the seventeenth of January last past, and all that you know 
positively of the movements of the accused, Edward Biacl^- 
mere, upon that same night." 

" I was on board the brig Ftarl^ which came into this port 
that evening at about seven o'clock. We made fast to th3 
wharf at aliMOut half-past seven. Edward Blackmere was one 
of the crew. I left him on board at eight o'clock, when I 
went ashore, and walked up to tho house of Mr Reuben 
Qair, in Hill Street I remained at his house perhaps three 
quarters of an hour. The bell rung for nine as I was on my 
way back to the brigp I stayed on deck half-an-honr, perhaps, 
before I went below. Then I partly undressed and turned 
in. I lay awake, and heard the clock strike ten. Very soon 
after-^it could not have been fifteen minutes, and, I think, 
hardly ten — ^Blackmere came on board. He came aown into 
the forecastle, and struck a match and lit his pipe. He 
stopped beside my berth, and probably thought me asleep ; 
for he said to himself, ' So— he wasn't wanted, no more than 
I. He 'U find 'em out by and by.' I did not move nor 
speak, and he went up the ladder. I heard him walking up 
and aown the forecastle deck untU after midnight. The 
dock struck one just as he came down and turned in. This 
is all, sir. I can simply say. upon my oath, that I know 
Ned Blackmere was aboard the Pearl from fifteen minutes 
after ten, or earlier, till one o'clock, and that I found him 
there when I awoke at six next morning." 

" Are you sure that you may not have fallen partly asleep, 
between ten o'clock and the time Blackmere came down % 

" I am certain, sir, that I never closed my eyes, nor lost 
myself, till after one. I had a good deal to think of. I had 
heard bad news." 

** How was the forecastle ? Open or closed 1 " 

'' The doors were open, sir ; and the scuttle pushed back 
just far enough for a man to pass in and out easily." 

''Was it dark or light above, when Blackmere came on 
board?" 

" Dark, sir, when he came ; but the moon began to come 
up a little after." 

"How long after?" 

" Fifteen or twenty minutes, I should think." 

"How does the brig lie]" 

"At the end of the pier, stem down the harbour." 
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*• Toward the east, then t" 

•* South-east ; yes, sir." 

" Thank you, young man ; you have given yuor evidence 
very clearly, and to the point. You may go." 

"The evidence is all in, gentlemen" said the presiding 
officer to the jury, after Qershom had withdrawn. " And 
my own opinion is, that yon will hardly be able to find a 
bill in this case, especially under the aspect which it is made 
to assume by this additional testimony. The foregoing 
evidence goes to prove, that the murdered woman had not 
ceased to breathe at a few minutes to eleven o'clock. The 
medical opinion, given upon oath, declares that death would 
almost immediately follow such a blow. Mrs Flynn who 
heard that last struggling breath, and directly after gave the 
alarm, testifies to having neard also, at her firot awa&ng, the 
sound of retreating steps from the adjoining room. The 
moon, she says, had at that time risen sufficiently high for 
its light to be perceptible in the street It must, therefore, 
have been as much as half an hour high. You find, from 
the almanac, that the moon, on that night, rose at ten o'clock, 
twenty-four minutes. Ths other inmates of the house de- 
clare that it was at, or after eleven o'clock, when they en- 
tered Mrs Blackmere's room, and discovered her to be dead. 
It seems plainly indicated b^ these facts*, that the murder, 
the escape of the murderer nrom the premises, the awaking 
of Mrs Flynn, and the alarm in the house, and the finding 
of the body, must all have taken place in very rapid succes- 
sion, and as late, or later, than a quarter to eleven by the 
clock. The last witness tells you, clearly, that the accused 
came back on board the brig at about ten or fifteen minutes 
after ten ; and that the moon citfne up some fifteen minutes 
later. Setting all this aside, even, there seems a failure of 
direct evidence that could convict the man. But the positive 

Eroof in his favour must rest upon this question of half an 
our of time. It will be your duty carefully to Wf igh the facts, 
and to decide accordin^^ to the interpretation thev bear to you." 

The grand jury deliberated, ana came to the conclusion 
that it could ** find no bill." 

Edward Blackmere was ordered to be discharged from 
custody. 

Biddy Flynn's suggestions, however inappropriate as testi- 
mony, and unnecessary as addressed to intelligence fully 
prepared to devote itself to the investigation, found place 
also in the minds of the twenty-three gentlemen whose duty 
it was to consider them ; and her '* whisper iv light in the 
windy," was the first link in the chain of facts elicited, which 
made it impossible to charge Blackmere with the crime. It 
would have done Biddy great good to have known this ; as 
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it was, she never put on the silk shawl of a pleasant Sunday 
without a "Thanks be to Qod j 1 said as much for him as 
agin him, annyway 1" 

But it was Qershom Yorse^s testiroonv, given with such 
simple clearness, that saved the man. The district attorney 
said this to him, as they walked up the street with Mr Qair, 
after the court adjourned 

^ It was well for the fellow that you came forward,** he 
said ; '* and also that the moon rose just at that particular 
hour on that particular night. It all hung on a venr delicate 
hinge. The moon was the only witness who might not be 
supposed to make a mistake of a half hour or so." 

" jSlackmere 's a good fellow, and a valuable sailor. He V 
odd and churlish \ but I don't believe there 's the germ of 
such a crime in his nature," said Mr Ghur. " He has sailerl 
with Burley for six years. I've never heard the first ill 
thing of hiuL" 

*'He*s a noble-hearted fellow,** said Qershom, warmly ; 
''%nd everything has always worked against him. There's 
such a lot of cheating and meanness in the world 1" 

" You 've found that out early,'* said the legal gentleman, 
glancing round upon the youth. 

Qershom did not answer. He said to himself only, " He 
does not contradict me T' 

The mistake of Qershom Yorse was : now, and for years 
through life, that he overlooked the very good by contrast 
with which he judged the eviL He foigot what it was in 
himself that revolted against this evil He saw a noble 
nature warped and soured by wrong, and failed to consider 
that, but for this very nobleness, the warping and the sour- 
ing could not have been. He saw that there had been trust- 
ing and betrayal— -faith and disappointment. He knew that 
he, too, had believed and been deceived ; but the faith, and 
what it had first ^own from, and been fed upon, was sud- 
denly lost sight of m the treachery that had blasted it. He had 
** come out to an edge," as he had once said of himself, and 
looked forth, for a little, upon life. It was the night-side of 
things that nrst revealed itself j he f orf^ot the day that had 
been, or he believed that it was dayhght only in the one 
home, and in the few hearts : darkness was the " stuff" the 
rest of the world was made of. The stars that shone out 
here and there showed but the black gulf about them. There 
was his grandfather, there was his mother, there was Black- 
mere — but there was Aimt Jane, there was the sailor's uncle 
— sister— wife. There were Aunts Joanna and Bebecca; 
but then there were all the little shams and mali^ties and 
hypocrisies of Hilbury, the Proutys^ and the Hmeses, and 
Htacy Lawton's silly set — ^and Aunt Joanna knew it aa well 
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as he did. Aunt Bebecca was a saint, and shut her eres. 
There were Burley and Oakman, and the stories uf tneir 
generous bravery and truth ; but there were the jrarns of 
the forecastle, that had opened up a glimi>se into the mean- 
nesses, and cruelties, and depravities of sailor life. He had 
got it all to live through, he supposed. He would set his 
little strength against the wrong, as best he could ; but he 
looked for wrong, now, rather than for right : he was taking 
up a position antagonistic, rather than gladly co-operative 
with the world as he found it. He was beginning to do this ; 
he was setting his face that way ; he was only seventeen, 
and it had not hardened in him yet ; but the first joyous 
credulitv of his vouth was already gone. And whose fault 
was it, first of alii 

Gershom had got a new bitterness into his heart in these 
days of his waiting about the court A new revelation had 
come to him of himself, and of all that Aunt Jane had 
thwarted in him. He had found out what it was that he 
ought to have been — ^what this quick, keen, uncompromising 
sense of the just and right was given to him for. He could 
have stood up and pleaded for it, as he heard it pleaded for 
by others. He followed the argument : he caught its points ; 
thev flashed upon him, as he neard the evidence given in, 
and he anticipated them in the speech of the learned counsel. 
It was a dvil case he listened to, hampered with technica- 
lities, confused with intricacies of law ; yet, through all this, 
his clear, honest apprehension grasped the inherent right of 
the thing, and his neart beat high^ almost to the forgetting 
of his anxiety for Blackmere, as he listened to the eloquent 
plea, and heard at last the verdict given for the plaintiff and 
knew that one wrong, at least, had been rectified in the 
wicked world that morninff. This was what his instinct 
would have turned to, when he had come to see more broadly 
what various work there was for men to do, and when his 
intellect had been trained to the point for choosing. ^' I 
could have done it, too," he said fo himself afterward, in a 
turmoil of excited thought " Some time I could have done 
such things too. If I had taken what my grandfather would 
have given me — ^if I had been in college now, getting myself 
ready for it — ^instead of running off after my first fancy, and 
fixing myself in a forecastle for life perhaps. Grandfather 
said the truth j there is scope for nobleness in every profes- 
sion, and I nught have had a wider scope. If I had only 
gone back to Hilbury and seen him !— ^if I had only had my 
mother's message, that I ought to have had, that Aunt Jane 
swindled me out of— swindling me out of my life, too, at the 
0ame time ! There 's nobody to send me to college pow. X 
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must never let my mother know I 've had a thought of if. 
I can't take all her little property, and that is what it would 
come to. No ; my life *s fixed for ma I ' ve chosen to be a 
sailor. There 's no help for it now. I must make the best 
of it. And I was so glad to go in the Pearl less than a year 
ago ! But I Ve saved Blackmere's life, and there mightn't 
have been anybody else to do that. I '11 go ahead now^ and 
see what it leads to. I '11 put my whole might into it, as 
my grandfather told me. I '11 maJce a man of myself. I '11 
think of my mother. I '11 think of " 

^ Why had not God prevented thisl" was the rebellious 
thought with which he ended. The first shadow of religious 
doubt fell upon him at this instant. 

Jane Gair ! will you ever find out all that you have done ? 

Gershom Vorse went back to Hilbury. He stayed with his 
mother till the last possible moment ; then he Ciime down 
and joined Blackmere, and shipped for his second voyage in 
the rearl, as ordinary seaman tnis time ; next, it should be 
as able hand. His life was fixed for him ; there was nothing 
to go back for now. There were years of danger and harf 
ships before him, of weariness and disgust, very likely. 
There was the hope of rising, of coming to be master of a ship 
by and by; of doing great things for his mother yet before 
she should grow old. He had not done dreaming even yet. 

In all his dreams the sailor, Blackmere, had a place. These 
two clung together : there was a fast friendship between 
them now. Shoulder to shoulder against the world, not 
seeing the beauty of their own attitude, discerning only the 
necessity that set them so. 

" You 're the only one that knows," said Blackmere to the 
boy. " There '11 always be doubt hangin' over me for alL I 
wish a'most they'd found the bill, and I'd had my trial 
I 'd ha' been one thing or the other then." 

Blackmere had read the doubt in the looks of his old 
neighbours, when he went back and gave away his bits of 
furniture amon^ them ; he would sell nothing. 

Thev thanked him ; they were glad of his getting off; but 
they thanked him with a certain timid shrinking, as if there 
were some strange sfjell and horror upon him still. Tliey 
spoke of it as a ** getting off," Only Biddy Flynn bade him 
*' God bliss ye," and " knew that sorra thing he 'd had till do 
widit,atahl!" 

"They think it's greatly luck, and having friendfiu" said 
Old Barnacle, moodily. "I'll never overlive it. It'll come 
up agin me yet. There 's a rope round my neck, though they 
didn't hang me up by it." 

So these two sailed away again together in the Peari, 




CHAPTER XXL 

THB BOCOH OFF. 

iB and death come everj day, as the 
octor had said. Somewhere or another 
tbev are all around ns; we hear of theoi 
make a staple of our daily news ; yet 
ire periods, perhaps, in the hiato^ of 
every tolerably healthy country neigh- 
lodj when there Heema to be an invisible 
of safety drawn about it ; when, for 
there happens no noteworthy death — 
hat leaves a felt vacancy. And then, 
ily, the Reaper comes, gathotiiig in, in 
lort season, the harvest he has waited 
tor. 

It had been so in Hilbury. Except deaths 
of children, or of the veiy old, who must be droppmg off in 
turn, the little circle in which the elements of this our simple 
story germinated had been the same, untouched of vital 
change, for years ; enough in number to take in the whole 
conscious lifetime of litHe Sarah Our. Bummer after sum- 
mer she had gone up there, to see the some familiar facea 
about the -rillages, and in the pews at church, and in the 
farmhouses where her aunts went visiting with her. Only 
Mrs Hartshorne had died ; this event, in its solemnity and 
suddenness, and from the emphasis of circumstance at the 
time, had stood alone, and been made memorable - minor 
afiairs were dated from it — before and after ; it was an era. 

Now, within these six months past, death and change 
had been busy. Hilbury gave its quota of events into the 
chronicle of its district. Several of its leading townsmen 
had passed away. One after another, from their responsible 
positions, from the headship of their families, from use in 
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the little community, they had ffone, silently ; and from the 
places that knew them, and that, without them, scarcely 
seemed the same, they had dropped out, leaving only a 
memory, and a graven record in tne old churchyard, where 
their ^aves.were not yet green. 

Squire Lawton, Paraon Fairbrother, Doctor Qavworthy. 

And now, as the spring-time softened, and the farmers 
began to be busy in tne fields, and the year's plans opened 
out to hopefulness and industi^, it was growing evident that 
another — ^humbler than either of theses perhaps —yet so 
quietly useful in his place, and so wantea among them — so 
a part of their ever^-aay associations, as many a simple soul, 
fixed and constant in its little round of life, grows to be in a 
neighbourhood, that when he should disappear whoUy from 
their midst, the townsfolk would say, wonderingly, to each 
other, ''Who would have thought we should have missed 
him so )" — ^a man like this, it was growing evident, was about 
to follow meekly on in the great procession that moveth ever, 
soundless and grand, between the worlds— a bridge of souls 
across the eternal void. 

Jaazaniah Hoogs ''kept failing" — slowly, hesitating be* 
tween life and death, a long, long time. Temperament rules, 
perhaps, in all things, to the last. We are surprised, fool- 
ishly, when the vigorous and robust life, full of energy, quick 
and strong in all its deed, meets death as it has met alt else 
before ; and goes down, when the call comes, without a 

Sause or parley, among the shadows, and hides itself sud- 
enlv from our sight. The feebler organisation resolves 
slowly — parts thread by thread with its hold on earth ; as 
Old Hines said, coarsely and unfeelingly, but with a certain 
basis of truth for his words, it " cairt seem to up an' die, 
even, miart, an' ha' done with it." 

lliere is a beauty and a use in strength; there is a beauty 
and a use in feebleness abo. All are not made alike : Qod, 
who cuts no two leaves upon a tree after the same invari- 
able model, shapes also His soul-work after His own will, 
variously. 

Wealthy watched and tended unweariedly. She knew 
her husband must die ; she never thought that he was 
X long in dying. She read a language in nis pale, patient 
face — in ms large, soft, gentle eye — that needed no spoken 
words for her. She made up his bed for him, fresh and 
sweet, and lifted his shoulders— painless now, but with 
the stalwart strength gone out of them for ever — against 
the comfortable pmows, and pulled the curtain back from 
the low window near which he lay ; unfolding, so, the sweet 
growing greenneas without; and put up the sash, in the 
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mild sunny mornings, letting in the song of birds. Away 
down the mountain side, among the rocks and whispering 
trees, and glittering trickle of water threads, he could look ; 
the calm clear pond sleeping below, and the brightening blue 
of heaven ben(ung over all 

She left him so, with his little Bible at his side, and went 
away, pursuing her daily morning work close within call ; 
an4 when she came back, she questioned him nothing after 
the fashion of her creed and people, but she knew that his 
simple soul had found its Gk)d and got a comfort from Him. 
She felt herself a holiness about his quiet bedside, and a 
deep love and knowledge that waited, — ^that could wait, — ^a 
heavenly utterance. 

*' He don't talk about the concerns of his soul," she said 
to the new .minister, coming in with ghostly consolation. 
"He never did. 'Twasn't his wav. He am't a man of 
words about anything ; and, if you 11 excuse mv sa}ing so, 
I think it*s one of them experiences that oughtn't to be 
handled." 

So she shielded him, ai^d ministered to him ; demanding 
nothing; believing to the last in that which was unseen, 
unuttered, that "there was a great deal in him, more than 
ever came out in woods;" finding so a nearness and a 
mute communion, of which more declarative lives may pos- 
sibly fail 

Speech builds up barriers as often as it breaks them down. 

Sue sat by him for hours, sometimes laying her hand 
softly down upon the coverlet, and letting his seek it, as it 
always would ; and the spring breath and music in the air 
spoke gently for them both; and there was "something 
between them then that was more than talk." 

Prudence Yorse came up and stopped at the lull-side 
farm. Wealthy was simply £[lad and thankful to have her. 
Not over thankful in words ; it was no more than she would 
have done herself for another. She accepted frankly the 
help and companionship ; and the days pasised by not with- 
out their pleasantness — ^their cheer, even — in this lonely 
mountain home, wherein one was soon to be left, for aught 
that was spoken of yet, alone. — utterly. 

Was that last a true wora ? Was she really to be more 
alone than heretofore ? I hardly think so. The unworded 
intercourse between this husbana and wife was shortly to be 
lifted up, — made ^eater and surer, that was alL For this 
thev must relinqmsh the outward community of work and 
daily visible living — the puny and the narrow, for the full 
and grand. I think Wealthy felt it so, in her untransceo- 
dental way. 
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^'He*s goinff where he'll have it all! all we both want, 
and never got nere ; and he won't leave me in the lurch, if 
he can help me, I know. Twouldn't be Jaazaniah, if he 
did. He '11 have me in mind, in the old still way ; and 
there'll be thoughts between us. He'll get the start of 
me; and that'll oe right. It'll be my work to keep on 
after him." 

It was more like a new bridal to her than a parting at a 
grave. 

People came up to see her sometimes, and wondered at 
" the calm way she took it." " But then," they said to each 
other, '^ she couldn't be eimected to feel it as if 'twas any- 
bod:^ else but Jaazahiah Hoogs." Neither her sorrow nor 
her joy could these strangers intermeddle with. 

There came a day that brought a positive change. 

Jaazaniah was too feeble this morning to be lifted up 
against his pillows, and look out, and watch, as was his 
wont, the broadening day. They turned him toward the 
opened window, and let the breeze come in upon his face. 
He needed it. His breath was weak and painful. His eye 
bad lost something of the gentle consciousness that had 
dwelt in its expression, and only lighted momentarily when 
it fell upon nis wife. The ** rough" was well off now. 
The thin hands that had lain helpless for so many months 
had grown white and tender j whiter and tenderer than 
Wealthy's now. The lines of his face had softened, and the 
sun-colour had worn o£^ "He looked so like his mother," 
Wealthy said. 

As mght came on, the eyes were closed, in seeming un- 
consciousness ; not a sleep ; and so he lay, without other 
change, through the hours till morning again; the breath 
easier, but fainter still ; Wealthy and Prudence watching 
by his side. Weidthy had had no sleep the previous uiglit 
either. 

"You'd better go and lie down a while, in the next 
room," said Prue, when she came back from her bit of 
breakfast, and brought Wealthy the cup of tea she would 
not go away for. " I '11 call you if there 's any alteration. 
He isn't conscious now, and he won't miss you." 

Wealthy looked up. The gray eyes were both keen and 
deep, as they fastened themselves on Prue's. 

" You don't know that," she said, in a low strong tone. 
" Neither vou nor I can tell what his mind may be about, 
while his body 's sinking. I believe he would miss me. I 
believe it 's a comfort to him having me here. And I shall 
stay." Still to the last interpreting his soul for him. 

And so she stayed— stayed, and had her reward. 
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The stupor passed off from Iiim before he died. He 
lifted the eyelias they had thought would, never lift again. 
The eyes found Wealthy's face, as having known where 
to look for it. There was the strange, deep imploringness, 
in them that eyes have, sometimes, taking their last look 
of earth. 

Wealthy leaned down close, answering them with that in 
her own which only the dying eyes might know of. 

The pale lips tried to move. The rough was nearly off for 
ever now, and the spirit dared to sneak. _ 

" You ain't afraid, dear ] " Wealtny whispered. 

"No," came the faint replv. *'lt*s only going to bed 
in the dark. Qod knows when it's time. He'll wake 
me up in the morning. Now I lay me down to ^eep. I 
pray' 

" I pray the Lord thy soul to keep,*' said Wealthy, clearly, 
and solemnly, falling softly to her knees beside the bed. 

So their two souls stood hand-in-hand before the Father, 
in that moment of their seeming separation. So there was 
one beautiful uttered word between them at the last 

Now she was newly wedded in the spirit. Now it was 
" only her work to keep on after him." 

She turned herself about to her life again, with this 
thought at its core. 

" I like to have you with me. Stay a while." She said 
this to Prudence Vorse the day after the funeral 

" I '11 stay till you send me off again," said the straight- 
forward Prue. " It 's no place for one woman alone, but 
it 's a good place for two ; and I 've got enough to keep up 
my end, if you like to let it be so." 

This was all they said about it, and the two women hence- 
forth made their home together. 

" Tt 's curious how pat things work in after all," said the 
neighbours. " There 's always a jog for every nick. I don't 
believe Prudence Vorse or Wealthy Hoogs was ever so snug 
in all their lives before." 

They were snug, and content ; they sat together in the 
summer twilights on the still mountain side, when their 
day's work was done, and sent their thoughts out each her 
own way— the one upon the far restless deep, the other 
into the iniinitely-near, eternal Peace. They both believed, 
and waited. 



CHAPTER XXH 

UXED NEWS FBOU BOUK 

" m I 'm happy ! but 'twon't lut, 

lah, letting every limb droop uid 

erdrop, as she sank, utt«rl^weuied, 

low WQoden rocking-chair in the 

Ky, luxnriating for an instAnt in 

eginning of rest that only ezceBiive 

leas can know. 

young baby was got to aleep at 

l&id in the CTadle just within. The 

babies had been washed and put to 

lie little bedroom off the kitchen, 

after the New-England fashion. It 

nuch of a house to keep — only 

these two rooms, and a bit of a best room, at 

right angles j but it was hard housekeeping for all that, out 

here upon a prairie edge in Blinois. Huldah felt the faint 

blessednesB now and then that only breathes over one with 

momentary relaxation, when every muscle has been stnunsd 

" Gin out 1 Well, set and rest," said Eben, cheerily. He 
was sprinkling and folding for her from the big basket full 
of clothes, largft and little, that the hard-worked wife and 
mother had got mostly through the wash that morning be- 
fore the nestlings had begun to peep. He did not look 
unmanly either, the stout farmer, ao employed. He had 

Ethered. them all up, from bush, and erass, and line, wL«n 
came home from tne early corn-field to his dinner. By 
and by, when Huldah had " set and rested " for a while, 
they would stretch the sheets together. This they did for 
old times' sake. ' There were only two, — fuU-Hized, ones^ — 
and the stretching might have been done without. But 
there was never a Monday night they were not duly mea- 
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siired, and pulled, and folded as of old ; and always when 
it was done, Eben would lean down to his wife's ear, with the 
same whispered question, "Ain't you * horry' yet, Huldy 1 
Hadn't I better have come alone ) '^ And, quoting still from 
the old homestead tradition of Joanna's childhood, Huldah 
would say. saucily. " Hadn't you better hold your tongue % 
* When I norry I let oo know.' " Varied in their phrasing 
sometimes, question and answer ; but this always the sub- 
stance and the joke. There are some little foolish reitera- 
tions that grow sacred. 

Huldah was tired — she was that every evening of her life 
— ^but she was not sorry. She sat looking out under the 
scattered oaks toward the east— they had built their rude 
dwelling with its face towards home — and watched the 
reflectea lights that lingered there, and remembered that it 
had been dark an hour and a half already in Hilbuir. Some- 
how^ her thoughts went back there more strongly than usual 
to-nu;ht The earlv spring weather took them thither. It 
had been one of tne narbinger days of the Idndling year. 
The air was mild at the o^n doorway, and the swelling buds 
of the oaks showed life in every sturdy limb. The woods 
would be green shortly, and the broad prairie jewelled with 
its flowers. She thought involuntanly of other spring 
times; we always do when this primal jo^ revisits us. 
She was in a maze of recollections and imaginations when 
Eben came to the bottom of the basket where the sheets lay. 

'''Most ready, little woman) Or shall I roll 'em up 
athout the pullin' ) " 

He knew she would never let him do that. If she had 
" gin out " to such a degree, he would have dropped all in 
dismay, caught the horse and galloped bareback two miles 
to the nearest neighbour, and four more for the doctor. 

So they pulled and foMed, and ended with the old query 
and reply, as I have said. Then Eben put his strong arm 
round the little woman's buxom waist, and drew her to the 
doorway; and they both stood there, and looked out to- 
gether. 

There came the sound of a horse's tread along the turfy 
track^ away up under the trees in the magnificent "oak- 
openmg." 

" It's Qrueby coming home from Waterloo," said Eben. 
** He'll have news, meDbe." 

Neighbour Grueby trotted up, on his heavy, white farm 
horse, and held out something in his hand — a letter. 

"For me t " said Eben, coming to the horse's side. 

" You or your wife ; it 's all the same, I reckon." 

** Come in, farmer ; won't ye ? " 
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"Never stop when I bring letters : too much company's 
worse *n none^' 

" What 's the news % An' how 's your folks ? " 

"My folks is all well, thank ye. There's your paper; 
I 'd niff h forgot it. News ) Nothin' but manifest destiny, 
and takin' in Texas. Five new slave states ! Sounds big, 
don't it 1 But I reckon, Fanner Hatch, we may hurry in t 
the large end o' the horn, and have to crawl out at the little 
one, by'n by. Manifest destiujr may turn out somethin' 
mighty pretty : and then, again, it mavn't ! Qee up ! " 

Neighoour Grueby rode on, and Eben and Huldah sat 
down together on the great oak log, that served in place of 
a doorstone, before their dwelling, to read their letter. 

" Mrs Hvldah Haick, 

Care of Khenezer Hatek, Esq,, 
GraysontiUe. 
Go,, lUinoUr 

"Looks dreadful business-like an' important; don't it, 
Huldy?" said Eben, turning it over. " Esquire 1 Lucky 
it didn't make a mis-go of it^ superscribed like that t Here 
— it 's youm ! " 

Huldah took it, and sat, holding it almost absently. 

"Well, ain't you goin' t' open it? 'Cause the daylight's 
goin', and the night-damp 's comin on, an' I shidl have you 
with the fever 'n ager, nez' thing, if I don't take care ! " 

"Eben," said Huldah, gravely, " somethin 's happened to 
home ! " 

"Things are allers happenin'. The world keeps tuniin' 
round. You can't help tnat." 

It was clear Eben was more curious than anxious. So 
Huldah opened the letter. 

She held it so that Eben could look over as she read. 
Eben made no demur at availing himself of the privilege 
mutely offered. 

The clear, clerkly hand, large and strong, showed plain, 
even in the twilight. They read it through, and then Hul- 
dah laid it down upon her knees, and the two looked in each 
other's faces. 

It was strangely mixed intelligence. Something to be 
sorry for, — something to be glad over. Their simple hearts 
hardly knew which feeling to give way to first. Five hun- 
dred dollars was a great deal of money — more than Eben 
Hatch and Huldah had laid by together before they mar- 
ried. But then, the good old doctor was dead. 

'*! suppose we mightn't even have ^een him again in this 
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world, if he *d lived to the age of Methusalum/' said Eben, 
philosophically, after a few minutes. " It 's a long stretch 
atween here and HilbuiT hills ; an* I don't expect, hardly, 
we '11 ever fetch it now, Huldy 1 " < 

"It'll pay off your mortgage, and set you clear with 
Cousin Joshaway," said Huldan, thoughtfully ; ^ and help 
to biur that pair of steers besides." 

"They'll miss him awfully round there, won't theyl 
Fact, there 's nothin', now, to hender their all goin' — ^'s I see." 

"I can't seem to feel it's I oughter," said Huldah, with a 
ang of conscience. " I can't help bein' glad for you, Eben. 
t 's an awful temptation havin' money left yer. I s'pose it's 
lucky — ^"tain't no more, or my heart would have hardened 
up like old Pharaoh's. Laud sake, Eben ! what do folks do 
that git their thousands ?" 

" He rrbeani we should be glad, Huldy. It 's jest what he 
did it fur. But it 's your money ; 'tain't mine." 

" What kinder difiterence does that make, I should like to 
know % " Huldah spoke in capitals. 

" It don't seem ri^ht exactly, for me to put it inter land'n 
stock. I might git mter differkelty, an' lose it alL It ought 
to be tied up, somehow, for you 'n the children." 

** Eben Hatch, you jest hold your tongue ! You 're fairly 
ridickleoua We got merried, 'cause we expected to live to- 
gether, didn't we 1 Well, that 's the expectation I 'm» goin' 
on. I ain't agoin' to calc'late on any other condition yet a 
while. I'm a wife; I ain't a widder. If I was, I know 
whose business 'twould be to take care o' me an' the father- 
less ; now, it 's youm. An' all we ' ve got is to go to help. 
I guess 'twould be a pretty fixin' o' things to lay away 
money against you 're used up and gone, and to leave you 
hampered up with worries enough to bring it to pass. I 
don't want to kill no two birds that fashion. More 'n that, 
it spiles a woman t' have property 'f her own. It 's queer ; 
but a woman don't value anything else — comfort, or health, 
or good looks, or what all ; she lets 'm all go, and never 
thinks twice ot it ; but she can't stand havin' money sepa- 
rate. Don't let me ever see it, Eben, or realise anything 
about it. I couldn't stand it, I know ; you 'd never hear the 
last of it. I don't see why the doctor didn't leave it to 
you, straight out." 

" It was left to your mother, Huldy. Here 's the clause 
in the will copied right off. * To Serena Brown; or she not 

'viving, to her daughter, Huldah.' Huldy, that will was 
'e more 'n a dozen years ago ! " 

?o be sure. It 's the will my mother was knowin' to. I 
" thought of that." 
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" Nor I nather," said Eben, emphatically. " But I think 
on 't now. An' it jest reminds me of sunthin' else. Do you 
remember that air kite-bob, Huldy 1 " 
"That what 1" 

" That bit of paper that we put our names to, in the doctor's 
study, the night of the strawberry party, fiye years ago V* 
" Certain. But what 's that to do with it 1 '^ 
" This is the kite ; an' that air was the bob — ^the big bob 
at the tail-end, Huldy, you may depend on't An' if 'twam't 
neyer tied on, the kite had no business to be flew athout it !" 
" Well, what then ] What concern is it of ours ? " 
" I don't know, Hnldy. I must think it oyer." 
The baby cried, and Huldah went in. Eben stayed by the 
threshold thinking. He came to a conclusion, apparently, 
at last ; for he said to himself, " That 's what I '11 do. It 's 
workin' in the dark ; and it mayn't fetch it, for s)ie 's thun- 
derin' sly. But it 's the best I know of, and I'll do it." 
The result was this letter, that Jane Qair got ten days after. 

" Mes Eeuben Gate,— This to send our respects to you, 
Huldy's and mine, and our sincere condolemeuts. We were 
sorry enough to hear of the doctor's death, though he did 
remember Huldy so handsome. And that is what has set 
me out to write this letter. We was notified to draw on Mr 
Reuben Gair at our convenience for the amount of fiye hun- 
dred dollars, willed to Huldy by the old gentleman. I say 
again it was a handsome thing of the doctor, and we are as 
thankful as we ought to be. But there's one thing lays in 
the w^ in my mind, and that is this, whether or no they 've 
found everything that has to do with the settling up. ThiH 
money was left to Huldy's mother ; showing it was an old 
will, for widow Brown died more than a dozen year ago. 
Now, five year ago, me and Huldy set our names to a bit of 
paper for the doctor, witnessing to it. It might have had 
to do with the will, or a piecing of it out, or altering it, or 
then again it mightn't. The doctor didn't show us anything 
but his name. It was done the night of the strawberry 
frolic, five year ago, when you was up to the farm, after the 
folks was gone, / see you up and round in the next room 
afterwards, and I thought maybe the old gentleman might 
have been a-showing it to you first. Anyway, I suppose you 
might know as well as anybody the likeliest place to look 
for it. And so before we do anything towards the handling 
of this money that they say is ours, I think it right to put 
you in mind, and tell you wluU I know about it, for fear as if 
there should turn out to be anything overlooked. No more 
at present from yours truly Ebenezeb Hatch." 
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The blood rushed quicklv alon^ her veins as Mrs Gair first 
glauced this letter througo. Then she calmed herself, and 
pondered on it. Eben had written shrewdly. He meant 
that she should ponder. She wondered just how much or 
how little he knew of this thing. Possibly all that she did. 
" The doctor showed them nothing but his nama" But Eben 
and Huldah had lived on in the house for six months after ; 
and who could say there might not have been opportunities 
for them as well as for herself 1 " They might have done it, 
as well as not, a hundred times, I dare say. And that would 
account for their being so ready with their information. 
They 're sure enough it makes no difference to them for all 
their show of honesty." 

There are persons to whom you must demonstrate the^ 
impracticabihty of a meanness before vou can convince them^ 
that it has not been committed. Could, would, and should, 
are to them indiscriminate signs of the potential 

Assuming for granted, then, as the safest conclusion, that 
Eben and Huldan knew it all, what course was she to take ? 
She coiUd not pass this over in silence. She must needs say 
or do something in reference to it. or the fact of her conceal- 
ment would inevitably appear and implicate her. 

She took up the letter again, and read it carefully. She 
was alone in ner own room. Her husband had gone to his 
counting-house for the afternoon. He had given it to her 
just as he left home, having forgotten it before. 

There was no help for it. He knew she had received it. 
He knew it must relate to the business of the legacy. She 
would have to read it — show it— to him. She dar^d not 
destroy it, and give her own version in words. That of 
itself would be strange and suspicious. Besides, she had 
done— she had intended — no terrible wrong. This would be 
one. 

** / see you up and round in the next room afterwards and" 
These words occupied the first line of the second page of the 
letter. They concerned only herself. She took her scissors 
from the basket at her side, and cut the sheet across care- 
fully. The date and address upon the first page were safe 
below. She mutilated nothing that should be left Hiis 
was a happy thought, — a fortunate practicability. The letter 
read connectedly and safely without it 

Then she took the strip of paper, looking at those em- 
phasised words once more. " Afterwards!^ Then he could 
not know— watch her as he might have done — ^that she 
knew anything more than he, — ^than he professed to know. 
He doubtless suspected, but he could prove nothing, even to 
his own certainty. 
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Her coarse was plain. 

Ebenezer Hatch was under the impression that some paper 
signed by himself and wife, five years ago, might be of a 
testamentary character. Had any such been found 1 This 
was the purpose and inquiry of the letter. She had only, 
then, to submit it to her husband, as executor under the 
will, and ask the question. Such a paper might, on search, 
be found ; very well ; then it must be ; then she would 
have been a very honest woman, and must comfort herself 
with that Honesty, as well as greatness, may be thrust 
upon one. If nothing should be found, they might all con- 
clude that it had been either some minor transaction, some 
formal acknowledgment in an every-day business matter, 
whereof the record was in other keeping ; or that, of what- 
ever nature, it had been destroyed. She— Jane Gair — ^was 
bound to be no wiser than the rest She looked at herself 
from the standpoint of others, and judged herself by what 
would be their knowledge. 

And all the while, those few lines— that half page of 
her father's own handwriting-|-8tood clear in her memory. 
She knew — ^she only of any living — ^what he had once meant 
at least to do. But hers was a secret knowledge ; his had 
been a secret intention. If he cancelled it afterward, what 
right had she, even were it possible without shame and self- 
disgrace, to betray a private, transient purpose, liever confided 
to her, learned only by an accident, and that no existing 
record could substantiate 1 She wished heartily — even with 
a resentfulness — that the accident had never happened She 
felt ill used of fate, that she had been led into tnis annoying 
cognisance. Somehow she was for ever being forced to feel 
responsible, when she would far rather leave all to its own 
working. 

''If he cancelled it!" That hidden paper might alone 
reveal whether he did or no. And that she could not tell 
them of. She had no right to know of it, — ^she could not 
explain such knowledge. It might be nothing; and she 
might go all her life with a self-reproach that had no founda- 
tion. There it must lie ; and she must doubt — she had really 
made herself think she did doubt — ^unless they found it 
She almost hoped they would. Almost, but not wholly, after 
all, else she could have bidden Reuben search well the papers 
in the case where they had found the will ; she might have 
managed to be with him ; she might have re-discovered it 
herself. She let herself slide, half involuntarily, into deeper 
wrong ; she held her peace; she made herself passive. Her 
very soul lied unto itself in its false, bewildered reasoning; 
that is the inherent retribution of false souls.. 
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Beuben read the letter, and went to Hilbury. To his 
question, "Did your father ever mention anything of the 
sort to you)" Jane had answered, " Nothing." Jane Gair 
had never told a lie. 

She stayed at home ; Say was not well : it was out of her 
power to go; the thing haa been settled tor her; she must 
wait 

Up at the old house, they wondered at Eben*s communi- 
cation, Joanna, and Bebecca, and Beuben ; Prudence Yorse 
had already gone over to the Hoogs's when this happened. 
Then they looked over again all the miscellaneous papers in 
the doctor's tall secretary-desk, that held the papers of gene- 
rations ; they emptied its pigeon-holes, ran over files of bills, 
packets of letters, examined even the bundle of yellow docu- 
ments in the panel cupboard, opened again the ancient 
letter-case where the will had been, sorted the contents of its 
larger packet that told the tales of old absences, and intima- 
cies, and courtships, laid them back reverently \ and found 
nothing. 

Greater secrets than this have lain as shallowly concealed, 
Men have walked, for generations, over hidden treasures 
that a spade-plunge would unearth; murder screei;is its 
crimson stain with flimsy cover, and moves, unchallenged, 
among the living ; science stumbles over trutn that waits to 
be unveiled ; invention lays her finger alongside the spring 
she seeks to touch, and misses it. 

All things lie near enough if we knew but how to look. 

Mr Gair answered Eben*s letter. 

" Mb Hatch.— Dear Sie, — ^Yours of the •— th ultimo was 
duly received. A re-examination of all the papers left by 
the late Dr Gayworthy has been made, and nothing of the 
description you refer to has been brought to light. We can 
only conclude that it was either not of a nature to affect the 
disposal of his estate, or that he saw fit, at some subsequent 
time, to destroy it The legacy to Mrs Hatch lies ready, 
subject to your draft.— I am, &c., your obedient servant, 

" Reuben Gair." 

Mrs Gair said to herself, when her husband told her of 
the thorough search, and its result :— 

" Of course, whatever it isj they must have found it now. 
And it turned out to be nothing, just as I supposed." 

So she told herself, asking no questions ; and made believe 
to be quite innocent and easy m her mind; laying some- 
thing asleep there, which would surely waken, none the l^ss, 
at intervals, her whole life long. 
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She made the most, now, of her mess ol puttaKe. She 
flourished in her fashionable mourniog, and in her self- 
consdom difolty as an heiress. She fancied all Belport 
knew that this was what her crape meant. 

Now, if Mrs Topliff noticed whether it were black or blue, 
it was as much as she did. As to the death it Bti>od for, it 
scarcely entered into her ideas that people of that sort bad 
fathers to lose. And forty thousand dollars \ Why, if she 
had even heard of it, what would that have been in the ears 
of the woman who inherited a quarter of a million ; whose 
husband was reputed worth a quarter of a million morel 

Foor Jane Oair ! She bit the ashes of her delusion, and 
knew not even that they were ashes. She put the price of 
un in her bosom, and only the e¥il spirit that had tempted 
and betrayed her knew that it was turning, already, to dust 
and witbered leaves. 

Ebenezer Hatch was as fully persuaded as ever that there 
had been something to lind out, if he could only "have 
fetched it." 

And all went on their several ways, and these things bided 
their time. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

UUSIC BETWEEN THE ACTS. 

[ERE is a. music that only comes in the pauses 

of life ;— when the deafening pulsations of 

quick jojr, and keen sorrow, and restless uu 

certainty, and eager hope, are Jaid asleep for 

• a whiJe, and nothing stirs them; — ^when 

L the every-day current of a common living 

itj- bears us on, and the weeks, and months, 

and years glide by, each one with a look so 

like the last, that we forget to coont them, 

or to remember that we are growing old ; — 

when the whirr of the loom that weaves oui 

life-story grows monotonous : when the shut- 

. B runs quietly, and makes no leaps that throw 

up vivid threads in bright irregular spaces, flashing out, so 

the design that makes it individual ;—wheD, in and out, the 

fibres intertwine, and mix a common homespun web, like alt 

the rest around us. 

There is music between the acts; when the elements of 
whatever in our lives might combine Into great utterances, 
and sweeps of mighty melody, — into wonderful chorales ana 
harmonies, if the divine touch wore given, breathe low, one 
to another, whispering only, We are here — we are waiting. 
It is an EoUan thrill that tells of all possible ecstasies and 
passions j yet is sweet and cabn, a present peace, a repose. 
It may be, after wails and discords that have gone over ub. 

The simplest life knows this, — perhaps it is only to a 
simple life it comes. It came to the home in Hilbury, 
between the hope and pain of youth, and whatever ripened 
of these, later; it was the gentle ripening itself, as it 

Let me show you if I can. 
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It is twelve years since our quiet chronicle began. The 
old Gayworthy mansion stands as it stood then, preeminent 
in its traditional mellow tint among the dusky-red farm- 
houses about it. There is little altered here in the centre ; 
the old snire rises as it rose, not twelve but a hundred years 
a^one, where the churchyard, gray with stone, and green 
with turf, holds its century of dead ; where the farms lie 
out, field beside field, as they lav when the Gayworthy house 
was fresh and new ; owned in the same names, mostly, even, 
or, if not, still spoken of bv the same old family titles, where- 
with they had hrst been christened. " 

Changes had gone on all around ; had crept within the 
very township. Down at the Bridge, the ^uiet primitive 
neighbourhood was gone, and the gentle singing of the river 
to itself was gone — lost : and the green forest that swept its 
robe down to the very border of the stream was gone ; at 
least, had had its skirts cut, like the old woman in the 
rhyme, till, whether it were itself or not, like the same be- 
wildered ancient, it could scarcely tell ; and, in place of all 
this, was a great, whizzing, roaring, whirling, crashing, 
crowded, dusty factory village grown up ; a conglomeration 
of steam, and wheels, and firo, and sniieks; whence the 
railroad reached out, east and west, its iron length, grasping 
a great city, a hundred miles away, at either end. 

But this was more than three miles distant still ; it would 
hardly creep this way yet a while ; it might go up and down 
the nver, along the rattling vertebrae of that backbone of 
iron, which, joint after join^ stretched itself those hundreds 
of miles up and down the country, a marvellous inception of 
growth, that would throw out its limbs afterward, and de- 
velop, bit by bit, its huge skeleton, clasping in its prone em- 
brace whole states. 

As yet, the old Gayworthy farm lay in its primeval quiet- 
ude ; save for the far-rending echo of the steiun-whistle that 
divided the air sharply at certain intervals, and the rumble 
that came after, through the hills, telling of that strange 
swift intercourse, right and left, with the busy world that 
lay about its stillness. 

And the two sisters lived here still. Changed little by the 
years, any more than the old home ; but exactly because so 
little changed, grown, like the old home and its neighbour- 
hood, to seem, if brought suddenly to light and contrast, 
somewhat behind the times they lived in. 

Eebecca was thirty-one ; Joanna just beyond her in years ; 
they had crossed the line of youth into old maidenhood: 
nobody looked any longer for change in them ; they would 
count their years out, as people diet here, among the hills j 
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they would be " the old Miss Gayworthys," as Joanna had 
prophesied to herself. 

Eebecca had the same sweet saint-like face ; wanting 
something, perhaps, that a broader life might have kindled 
in it ; her ideas, also, had their gentle limited range ; waken- 
ing to the touch of all small local sympathies : cramped and 
narrow people of larger interests might say : yet this want, 
this cramp, was only earthward — she had a secret outlook 
toward the infinite ; on the side of Gk>d, her soul lay open, 
and her thought rayed wide. 

She had never cnanged the fashion of her hair even, put 
straightly back — a little thinner it was now over the fore- 
head — and turned up behind in the same simple knot. Prim.? 
yes; perhaps so, but sweet also, as a late white summer 
pinx^ with no profusion or set-off about it, only profuse in 
the fragrant life that scatters from it viewlessly, and makes 
a blessedness around. 

Joanna was odd, quick, trenchant, and emphatic, as of 
old; full of little merry sarcasms and abruptnesses, you 
would think her life lay in looking on at life ; she had her 
own secret — a living secret still — leavening all that was un- 
seen, and shaping her inmost experience and growth as God 
saw them. She looked bright and young, younger than 
Rebecca even, who had the youth of seraphs that is eternally 
old, also. Bebecca had never been young with the mere 
bloom of earth. 

Another of Joanna's self -prophecies, also^ had come true. 
She " grew fat," not obese, but round and jolly. It turned 
to that, as she had said. She mi^ht as well be merry and 
quick, it was the only outside bearing for her. Fining mel- 
ancholy had nothing to do with her constitution. Her 
heart might break, but it would be more likely to end with 
a dropsy than an atrophy ; on the whole, she preferred to 
keep herself healthy; this good sense also was consti- 
tutional 

The old house was a pleasant place to come to. under the 
rule of these two. It was quaintly and cheerily ordered. 
There were plenty and kindness there ; there was speckless 

Eurity ; you had a feeling that is only had in such old 
ouses, that anything whatever might come forth for delec- 
tation, from its fragrant cupboards, its teeming presses. 
All Hilbury was glad when the sisters gave a tea-party ; the 
art of strawberry shortcake had not been forgotten ; there 
was many anotner dainty art that had its season. There 
was no need or caprice of sickness that was not sure to be 
supplied from hence. 
Old neighbour Hartshome*-living still, but yery old and 
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feeble — knew these dainties well Wine of elderbeny, black? 
berry, and currant; jellies of marvellous strenffth-giving ; 
dishes of dexterous compounding, that Mary Makepeace 
could only lift her eyelids over, came, like fairy gifts, to the 
old man's board and store. Not officiously or overburden* 
ingly ; there were kindnesses accepted, even asked for, in 
return. Gabriel came over in the twilight, and went down 
the fields, and talked their farming over with them ; h# 
rented some lots that they did not care to use ; he had man^s 
counsel, and a ready hand for them, in all the emergencies 
of their feminine administration. It was a "comfortable 
friendliness.*' Was there ever a sigh in the heart of either 
that this was all 9 

Sarah Gair waked one spring morning, blissfully happy, 
for the hour, in the old "red room" at Hilbury. She had 
come at night, when it was too late to take in all the fami- 
liar pleasantness. She opened her eyes now, almost at the 
first dawn ; listening, witn a jov of abundant content and 
satisfaction, to the crowing of the cocks from farm to farm. 
She had come to stay for the summer with the aunta 
Further than this summer, away from it, back or forward^ 
Say did not care to look. It held in it a concentration of all 
delight and hope. Other hopes might wait, anxieties and 
disappointments — ^for even at nineteen she had these — were 
set by ; it was " music between the acts of life f for her this 
summer was an aeon. 

She had left school the summer before ; she had been a 
winter " in society," the society, uncertain and sporadic, that 
Mrs Ghiir had scrambled into relation with. 

Say had had a glimpse of fashionable life, not a full, long, 
every-day look, as some girls she knew had ; just enough to 
make her feel she only half lived— just enough to make 
her doubt whether she most longed for more, or hated it 
altogether. There were wearisome companionless hours: 
her mother was capricious, irritable; Say felt she valuea 
her more for the opinion sue could win of others, than for 
her intrinsic deaniess to her as her child. This contradictori- 
ness, this wordless disappointment, this lack of sympathy, 
checked her exuberant youth, thwarted its life, made her 
begin, as the spring came on, to look pale and thin. 

She was to go somewhere. She begged for Hilbury and 
the kind aunta Her mother said the sea-shore ; she wanted 
to keep in the world's track, to ^o where its leaders went. 
Say struggled against this decision, she wanted the sweet 
country air, she didn't want to dress and worry, and her 
father took her part. For the hope of the bloom that should 
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come back against the winter, Mrs Qair had yielded—for 
this, and also because she must, when once her husband said 
the thing. She, Jan& would go to the beach ; this Topliffs 
and Semples were to be there, she bore ever in remembrance 
the proverb, that out of sight is out of mind. She would 
keep herself in si^ht, would keep a place warm for Say : the 
child would get tired of the woods and hayfields by and by, 
and come down. 

For herself, she hardly ever went to Hilbury now. The 
keen air of the hills no longer agreed with her ; it was too 
bracing, she said. Mrs Gair had grown nervous and delicate. 
The twelve years past had changed her greatly in health and 
appearance. Her face was no longer round and unlined ; it 
was graven with a deeper record than that of twelve ordi- 
nary years^ lived as she had seemed to live them. She was 
full of whims ; a great many old habitudes had become im- 

Possible to her. This, of going to Hilbury, was one: sbe 
ad ^* never been able to care for it since her father's death 
bad changed idl, so," and now the mountain winds must be 
eschewed. There was, truly, something in the air that had 
made the place unhealthfiu to her; there was a taint for 
her in the old home ; a dead thing lay there, hidden away, 
that she only knew, a reminder of corruption came with 
every breath — ^to none else, only to her. She thought she 
had forgotten this, she had laid it back, years ago, out of 
sight, and turned away from it. telling herself it was nothing. 
She knew none the less that she should remember, if she let 
herself glance back. She pushed all recollection from her ; 
she would not exhume the old doubt, and argue over again 
what she had once settled ; her whole life was a resistiuice, 
a restless seeking for absorption in other things. And so it 
fretted her awav. And by her side, shadowed also by the 
cloud of the uuKnown evil, a clul> upon her life, she knew 
not whence, grew her young daughter, longing for a fulness 
of joy and warmth and love, and finding it not. 

Mr Qair was wholly occupied with business. "Your 
money or your life,'' is the daily challenge on the world's 
highway to such as he. One or the other must be given up. 
Mr Gair made money, and gave up his life, — the best of it. 
He loved his child, he laboured for her, it was all for her ; so 
It was all for her that Jane had sinned the old, secret, silent 
sin that ate her soul away to-day, and the child, meanwhile, 
was alone in the world. Orphaned, by her parents' very 
side. 

There was pure, perfect delight for her^ only here, in 
Hilbury. 
She woke there, this bright spring morning, in the old 
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** red-room." She lay looking and listening. listening to 
the sounds of arousal about the country side, \\i& far-off 
sounds that make it beautiful to listen where such may be 
heard. In the city, there was only the rumble and clatter 
just under her windows^ this smothered in upon her, heavily, 
by the close brick walls ; now and then tne striking of a 
clock, or the chiming of a bell, a few streets oE Here, there 
was all the faint, sweet music that comes floating over 
breadth of field and forest, the wind surging in the great 
trees, the whistle of the ploughman, and ms cheery call to 
the oxen, beginning their day's work away over there, where 
the brown furrow lay like a fine-lined carpet over the sunny 
hillside ; the distant sinking of wood-birds, and wandering 
notes from high up overhead ; the flutter and chirp in the 
boughs close by ; the voice and stir of domestic creatures 
about house and f armvard ; there were only these in all the 
air ) no din and bustle of more complicated life to drown 
them, they came in pleasant alternation and succession, ancl, 
blending, told of space, and joy, and freedom. They minis- 
tered to Say's young, asking spirit 

What her eyes rested on was as simple, and pleasant, and 
quaint — ^as peculiar to the place — ^as its out-door tones. The 
faint crimson of the stained walls ^ the black stencilled 
diamonds of their border, following around, up and down, 
and over panels and frames ; the antique-patterned red ana 
white chintz that flounced the dressing-table, and draperied 
the windows, and covered the great easy-chair that Say 
could creep from side to side in ; and hung about the higbr 
framed bedstead ; the old mourning piece of floss work over 
the mantelpiece, that some great great-aunt had once 
achieved; the yet more ancient embroidery that compan- 
ioned it,— the " arms of Gayworthy, of Yorkshire,"— these, 
Say never tired of ; they rested her. Here was something 
that had grown with years ; that had been as she saw it now 
for lives'-lengths. There was no hint of restlessness nor 
striving; nothing "bran new," as there was in Selport. She 
did not make this analysis of what she felt, though — she 
onlv lay, and drank it in, at eyes and ears ; and felt delici- 
ously happy. 

The door from the great kitchen chamber, into which 
half-a-dozen rooms opened, moved softly ajar. It was be- 
hind the foot-curtains, and Say could not see. 

** Auntie % " she said, with a bright little ripple of glad- 
ness in her voice. " "WTiich auntie 1 " 

She knew the soft step, an instant after, before Aunt Re" 
becca*s gentle eyes looked in upon her, through the flung- 
back curtains at th« side. 
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Aunt Bebecca had on a striped dimity " short-gown ; *' 
old-fashioned for "dressing sack;" she carried a pile of 
fresh sweet-smelling damask on her arm. 

** Your towels, dear ; I thought I could come in softly ; 
did I wake you % " The truth was. Aunt Rebecca could not 
wait any longer for her morning look at the treasure that 
had been put away, over night, in the "red room." She 
loved little Say — who would be always little Say to her — ^as 
only those gentle souls, wno never turn their love on self, 
and who have few immediate objects, can lavish their hearts 
upon such few. 

" Oh, I was wide awake," said Say ; ",and have been for 
this great while. An hour or two. Oh, Aunt Becsie, it is 
h lovely here ! And I *m to stay all — summer I " The 
words came forth on a long breath of happiness. 

Aunt Becsie stooped and kissed the bright ea^er lips. 

** Get up when you like, Say, and begin to enjoy it. There 
are wheat-cakes and maple syrup for your breakfast. Shall 
I hang these away % " There was a mle of dresses over the 
sides and back of the great chair, tnat had lain above the 
linen, in one of the two deep trunks Say had brought up to 
Hilbury. 

" 1 'U keep that pink wrapper, auntie, to put on." 

It was a dainty thing, with its rose-coloured sprays 
dropped over a white ground, its narrow ruffles, Italian- 
ironed, and its open skirt. Say always wore her prettiest — 
not her finest — at Hilbury. In the first place, nothing else 
seemed to suit the freshness and bloom about her : then, she 
loved dearly to he one of the pretty things in tne world ; 
was that wrong ? And then, the dear aunt always looked at 
her so fondly and admiringly ; and the country people 
turned after her, as they met her by the way ; and stopped 
talking, and clustered nearer as she came up into the church 
porch of a Sunday. Perhaps it was weac, even reprehen- 
sible; but I will tell the whole truth of Say; she had a 
liking for this, — the young bright thing in her teens. No- 
body cared for her so, in Selport ; she felt no such warmth 
around her there. She might oe fresh and dainty ; though 
oftener she was costly and elegant — ^that was her mother's 
mistake ; but there was something else demanded that she 
did not reach ; that she was at once too shy and too sponta- 
neous to attain. Qirls not half so sweet in their girlishness 
were more certain of themselves, had more style, were more 
admired ; she hovered about, of a circle, but not fairly in it ; 
this was what her mother had got for her bargaining away, 
in her behalf, all else ; she felt little in her own eyes, often ; 
her very mother undervalued her, she knew, when she stood 
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alone, for ten minutes, at a crowded party ; it was all a con- 
scious eager wrestling after what must come unlaboured for 
to be of any worth ; nere in Hilbury, there was a place readv 
for her in lul eyes and hearts. She was ten times as " styl- 
ish," even as the world pronounces upon style up here among 
the hills, — she wore her graceful robes here witn a better idr 
of grace than in the cit^r. Because the doubt and the con- 
straint, the self-recollection, save as a pleasant, abiding sense 
of surely pleasing, were all gone. There was no mace to 
achieve, no effect to aim at ; both were certain. She had 
here the very thing that gave tone to the bearing of those 
" bom to it" in the metropolitan aristocracy. If her mother 
could have seen her so, sne would have wondered at. her 
ease, her manner — which was only no manner ; would have 
wondered that she could not bring it with her to the town 
She forgot^ or never understood, how she had trained her in 
her town life to a diseased anxiety and self -distrust. 

And Say liked it all ; she forgot the old feeling of failure 
and of secondrateness ; she found herself of consequence. 
Not that she cared to be first, after all ; it was, as I said, to 
be <me of the things in the world that make its brightness 
and its beauty, and to be sure of it ; to be set among them 
— ^not set aside. It is not naturtd to the young to sigh for 
pre-eminence; that to them would be a solitude. They 
gravitate to each other, they tend to troops and bevies ; it is 
the more the merrier always ; only there must be one pulse 
among them all^ a true community. They like uniforms and 
bandings, seats m rows, marches in file, dances in ring, songs 
in chorus. When Sav, in her fanciful childhood, had used 
to endow all insensible life with the personality of fable, — 
when she had her myths of trees, and flowers, and stones, 
and dreamed what it would be like to have been created one 
of these, her thought was always of one among many ; she 
would not have been a palm, or an aloe, or a cereus, or any 
grand and soUtarv, centun^-blooming thing, if sbe hi 
known of such. She looked out on the early summer fields, 
and saw them golden with the buttercups, springing up 
closely on their slender, elastic stalks, and nodding gaily to 
each other in the morning sunshine, saying, cheerily. Here 
we are ! and she would have been one of them ; one of the 
midmost on a hillside. She pitied the poor scattered things 
away out under the walls. They were just as golden, to be 
sure, but how could they feel it so, any more than she could 
on the outskirts of the '^ffood society" of Selport) She 
did not care to be a 6^t^^ buttercup, even here m Hilbury ; 
she did not wear her finest, as I saio. But «he made herself 
fresh, and pretty, and dainty. She had nothing else to do, 
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and she found it worth her while; love and admiration 
gathered round her, and she liked it. She gave it back. 
Tbe Hilbury girls were fresh and bright and heartsome; 
(^uick and intelligent too ; and individual, as they were not 
in the city ; nice and delicate, though simple, of array ; also, 
in the hours when she saw them, nicer and more delicate 
for her being there, though she never thought of that ; it 
was the season in Hilbury when Sarah Gair came up ; she 
brought fashions with her, and did not notice how they 
followed her appearing ; she only thought there was not so 
creat a difference, after all, between these *' countrified " 
folk, as her mother called them, and the people in the town. 
The clever adaptiveness which reproducea and reflected new 
ideas, was so prompt that it did not seem reflective, but 
simultaneous. The decisive touches and amendments to 
half the sununer apparel in Hilbury were made in the first 
fortnight after Say unpacked her pretty wardrobe there. 

The large, pleasant breakfast room, where the easterly rays 
struggled in, aslant, through the cherry boughs, seemed full 
of spring bloom, when Say came down in her rose-coloured 
wrapper: and she sat there, when she had done eating 
wheat-cakes and amber syrup, in the delicious after-breakfast' 
feeling that one has, when tne long, fair day lies before one, 
to choose one's pleasure in. 

Aunt Bebecca washed the china. Say offered to take a 
towel, but Bebecca did not care to have her : they had their 
own way here of doing things, and one of tnese was 'not the 
fashion of taking two to do what one could accomplish 
better alone. 

'* Plenty of towels and scalding water, and no standing to 
drain," that was the rule. One thing taken out ^t a time 
from the steaming tub, and rubbed to a polish, as the quick 
vapour dried away from it. Say chatted and looked on. 

Presently a slow, shufiiing step, in at the end door, and 
across the wide kitchen, toward them. 

Joanna's bright good-morning had a tone of tenderness in 
it. An old man stood in the open entrance from the kitchen 
to the breakfast room. An old, bent man, with a mild, 
asking face ; always asking and dreamy ; never lighted with 
any flash of certain apprehension. He came in, half feeling 
his way, the added vacancy in his eyes, of one not seeing 
clearly, passing from the outer sunshine to the shaded room. 
Say's dress was the brightest thing there; he made straight 
for that. 

''Heaps of posies, whole heai)s of posies, and a posy 
face too," as Say looked up at him, and smiled in his old 
eyes. 
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" Janets child : little Sarah, you know," Joanna said, f ol* 
lowing in, and speaking with slow gentleness. 

*' Jane was allers a pretty little gal ; yes, proper behaved. 
No gals to our house ; and marm *& been gone a great while. 
Gabriel's a good boy, though ; always a good boy, Gabriel'* 

" Going to the field, father ? " 

AH the village people called old Mr Hartshome ^ father ; " 
it is a natural, pitiful way that kindly hearts take toward 
such feeble folk. Joanna had a sweet accent on the word 
that was a little different from her ordinary aplomp fashion 
of speech. When Gabriel was by, though, she never called 
him so. Many a heart has its little stolen luxury like this. 

Gabriel was not far; they all knew that; he never lost 
the old man long from sight. As for the old man himself, 
he was safe enough now not to wander widely from his 
" boy," his boy of five^ind-thirty, who, for the twelve last of 
those years, had never been three days together away from 
him. 

'* Gk)ing to the field to sow corn," he said, with a childish 
glee. '^ 1 've got it — ^a whole pocketful" And he shook the 
kernels, that rattled crisply one against another as he 
plunged his fingers among them. *' Farmers' gold, Gabriel 
says. Gabriel gave it to me. Good bov." 

'^It's a bright day, father." A little flush crept up to 
Joanna's cheek, as she said this word the second time. She 
was nearly caught. Gabriel stood at this instant on the 
door-stone. 

He came in in a hearty way. He shook hands with Say, 
who laid her little white palm in his brown, generous, faith- 
ful one, with a reverence, for she knew all his story ; all that 
anybody knew, that is, save Joanna Gavworthy, in her secret 
memory, and — ^you and I, reader, of all others in the blind, 
unconscious world. 

Gabriel turned towards Joanna last. These two rarely 
addressed each other by name. When they did, it was 
"Gabriel" and "Joanna," simply, as it had been of old, 
from childhood up. Anything else would have been absurd ; 
but bothy with a certain instinct, preferred to find themselves 
face to face before speaking at all ; and they were quick to 
catch each other's glances ; to feel, each the other, by an in- 
tuition, when there was a something to be said. There were 
times, though, when a name was given, for a meaning that 
was put so, better than in other words. This was rare and 
beautiful. It stood for thanks, for perfect comprehension, 
for a thousand things. It was like a caress, that the receiver 
kept the happiness of for days, reward sufficient for whatever 
called it fortn ; the giver never dreaming bow dear it had 
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been held. Yet it had been as sweet to give as take. In 
one thing only these two mistook each other. It was a* mis- 
time of long ago with one ; an error of conclusion grown 
from it and established with the other. 

"I looked in to say that we might change hands this 
morning, if you liked. It 's drilling and sowing for us to- 
day ; and if you *d like to break up that south-side piece of 
the Peakhill lot, you can have Eainer, as well as not, and send 
Landy to me." 

Eainer was a stalwart ploughman, omnipotent with an ox- 
team. Orlando was a farm-boy of fourteen. 

" We should like that, Gabriel — thank you." 

The fnink acceptance, and the Christian name, — these 
were the thanks, the recompense ; the rest was but a fashion 
of speech, common to common people. 

Qabriel leaned down over the chair in which the old man 
had seated himself. 

*^ We must make haste now, father," he said. " Farmers' 
gold won't grow in pocketa** 

There was no drawing-room lounging in Hilbury. The 
morning calls were of the shortest. 

The old man got up, and put his hand out, feeling for 
Gabriers. Gabriel passed his own from the side farthest, 
and drew his father s up upon his nearer arm. A kindly 
support given with a grace, as it might have been to a 
woman, or to any old and feeble man. Gabriel Hartshome 
never treated his childish father as a child. 

" That 's a good man,'' said Say, as the two went out of 
hearing. 

'^That's the best Christian in Hilbury," said Aunt Joanna, 
in a way that ended the matter, saying all that could be 
said. 

Gabriel Hartshome went forth to the field with his old 
father, and took up his day's work; the stronger for that 
moment in Joanna s presence, for that word of hers that he 
had caught. '' It 's a oright day, father." So the day wore a 
new brightness. For that, and because of the other word 
*' Gabriel." On so little may hearts live. God keeps the 
breath in us, we know not how. 

And she ? She sang as she had sung at nineteen ; going 
about the house in her quick, neat, positive way, putting 
everything in Gayworthy trim, pure, delicate, smiling order. 
Old maidish 1 I suppose so, since tnere were but those two 
^aidens to be the soul of it all, and to dwell in its midst : 
since t&ere was such a quietness in the air, such a staving oi 
things after they were put. But whatever the life mignt look 
like, it was uo stiff and solitary living, narrowed to the plac- 
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ing of a chair, the polishing of a fire-iron. Tliere was a secret 
joy in it, an untold thought, content to rest so, asking for no 
more ; yet sure of something that ought to be its own ; that 
should be, some time, let this world go as it might ; that, 
meanwhile, none other might so much as touch. 

It was tne joy God gives us in His waiting-times ; — Hist 
music between our acts of lifa 

Say had her first flitting to do ; out among the chickens, — 
dozens of little, live puff-balls of golden down, with just one 
note of faint, tender music breathed into each ; into the 
shed-chamber, the *' play parlomr" of old, where some of the 
self-same bits of pink and blue china were set upon the 
ledges, i^ainst the boards, where she had put them years 
affo ; a glance out from the always- open window ; a counting 
of little white, and black, and motley pigs, that were, at 
the very moment, scrambling after each otner over the bit 
of meadow, toward the oak-wood ; off thither for their day's 
pic-nic ; a stroll down through the great bam, between the 
sweet-smelling maws : and so out at the south doors, into 
the spring-maiidow ; tnrough this, by the gravelled cart-path, 
runmng around two sides, to a bar-place in the far corner, 
into the old ** oak-orchard '' away beyond, where the great 

Erecipitous gray boulder reared itself in the midst, on the 
row of the hill-field, and beside it spread the huge branches 
of the ancient tree that gave its name to the plantation. A 
rest here, and a long look over the valley, to the blue misty 
hills beyond ; a ride on the old apple-bough, her steed in 
days of yore, standing here, waiting still, like the enchanted 
horse in the Alhambran legend. Back again, after a while, 
more slowly ; a peep into dairy and cheese-room : a delicious 
pecking, in the ola way, at white, tender euro, cut up in 
cubes, ready for the press ; and, at last, half unwillingly, an 
acknowledgment of tne one "^ must '' oi her first bright day 
of multitudinous delights. — unpacking ; she had all this to 
fill up the quick mommg hours, and bring round the dinner- 
time, before she had really settled what to do with the day 
at all 

*' Shall we go to Cousin Wealthy^s this afternoon ? " she 
asked of the aunts, sitting down with them to boiled chicken 
jind dandelions ; the ^ cruel dinner,'' that she had called it 
in her childhood, loving the door-side pets and the field- 
flowers so ; yet finding it very nice for all. as she had then 
with its garnishing of fresh eggs that lay like inlaid gold and 
ivory upon the dark ^eens \ and its delicate sauce of new, 
sweet butter, melted into cream again, from the very churn. 
" Shall we ^o to Cousin Wealthy's and see Aunt Prue ? " 
**I promised to drive over to Winthorpe, one day thin 
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week/' said Rebecca, '^ and this is Friday. We may not have 
so good a day to-morrow. And Stacy will have been looking 
for us." 

" The churcli and the steeple, flad all the good people, 
And yet she complains that her hands aro not fall,*' 

said Aunt Joanna, merrily. " Did you ever find out, Say, 
that a leisure day gets crowded fuller of business, in the end, 
then any other ? It 's iust so with on old maid's life. Becsie 
wasn't satisfied with being the chief spoke in the wheel in 
Hilburv parish \ but she must take Winthorpe Parsonage 
under her wing, besides. Stacy King has got a flock, you 
see. It's very meritorious to have a flock, particularly 
because it provides something for your friends to do. So 
the minister came over here, one day, five or six years ago, 
whimpering. Stacy was greatly burdened, and very feeble ; 
she was lonely, too ; she wanted some friend to cheer her up, 
and would one of us go over. Of course we would ; people 
that haven't got husbands and flocks never have anvthmg 
else to do but to ^o everywhere and do everything, and all at 
a time. So Becsie went ; and when she once begins on a 
thing, she takes it right into her life, and makes a place for 
it ; and, after that, it 's never off the docket She 's like the 
man I saw in Selport, with the dinner-plates. One more 
never makes any difference. She keeps them all spinning, 
turn by turn. And to-day's the day, it seems, for. spinning 
Winthorpe. So you'll have to go there, if anvwhere. 

^ That 's beautiful. I like going to Wintnorpe. It 's so 
lovely down that old street, so broad and green, with just a 
track in the middle, and the great elms reaching overhead. 
I'm glad you didn't go before, Aunt Becsie." 

" You needn't be under any alarm," said Joanna. " There '11 
be opportunities enough. What with Stacy's ailments, and 
the vicissitudes of the flock, — seven of them. Say ! — there 's 
always an errand. Becsie goes one day, to find out what 
she's to go for next. Last winter, they kept her busv with 
hooping-cough ; the spring before, it was measles ; and whea 
the parsoness gets pulled down herself, she goes and stays. 
That's every six months or so." 

Rebecca only smiled. There was no open wound, now, 
to be touched with Joanna's raillery. Joanna had no suspi- 
cion there had ever been one. There two lives ran on, side 
by side, each holding its own mystery. SucH is sisterhood, 
and friendship, for the most part. 

By two o'clock, the comfortable two-seated waggon was 
rolling along the downhill roads that led easterly to the 
CSiinsittimic and Winthorpe. It was four when they came 
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into the large, yet rural, river town. It was beautiful, as 
Say had said. Built on the wide, level meadow-reaches, it 
had, in place of the narrow, winding road that creeps from 
village to village, among the hills, a broad magnificent green 
street, running parallel to the river. Back from this, rods 
apart, stood the nouses ; odd and antique, many of them ; for 
Wintnorpe was an early settlement, and its fine academy 
was an old foundation. There were g^mbrelroofs, and over- 
hanging upper stories ; queer, one-sided roofs, with slope 
from ridge-pole to door-post, behind, and a mere flap in front, 
above the fair, two-story elevation,; deep porticoes and low 
stoops ; all varieties of primitive New England architecture. 
Over all, trees older than the houses. 

Up a turf yard, to the side porch, hung with trails and 
sweeps of woodbine just growing tender with new green, 
th^ came to the Parsonage entrance. 

The pale, worn preacher saw them from his study window, 
and came out to take their horse. Stacy ran from some 
minor domestic sanctum, picking up a child by the way, and 
gave them greeting at the door. 

" This is real good of you, and to bring Say too," she said ; 
"I've been looMng for you all the week." 

Stacy Lawton had no time now for puffs and vanities ; if 
not given up, they had been crowded aside. Her bright hair 
was put back over her ears, not quite unrumpled ; the baby 
had been tugging at it ; her face was thin, her eyes looked 
large, a side-tooth was gone that showed a gap in the pretty 
mouth when she smiled as she did now : yet her smile was 
sweeter somehow, when it came, than it nad been in the old, 
gay, careless days, when it had won Gk)rdon King. The cor- 
ners of her lips arooped into a quiet gravity after the smile 
faded ; there was a hne between the eyebrows that told of 
perplexities, very like of petulance. Stacy had had a hard 
school to learn in. 

You could have seen what Eebecca Gayworthy had been 
to her, bv the look she turned and rested on her, when she 
had got her indoors, and t<iken away her bonnet ; — what she 
had been in the household, by the very baby springing to her 
arms, as soon as it saw her face, and caught her voice • — 
what Qordon King thought, when he came in and found ner 
so, as he reached out ms wan white hand, for a renewed 
grasp of welcome. But onlv God, and the secret hearts of 
these two, knew all that she had been. 

The line had begun to come in Stacy*s forehead many 
years ago, when the first illusion of mere earthly love had 
faded, and the cares came in that thrust the husband and 
Wife apart. This time arrives, with the demands of earnest 
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life, in some phase, to every pair. Every Adam and Eve 
must leave their early Paradise behind them ; and while 
it lies there like a dream, turn from it to the wilderness that 
spreads, wide and unrelenting, all before. When Gk)rdon 
King and Stacy stood so, in their wilderness, an angel came 
to them. 

Only she and Stacy knew the words that had been said 
between them that day, long ago, in her first visit, as they 
sat in the two low chairs by the nursery fire — ^nursery and 
mother^s room as well — ^when Stacy flung down, with a 
suddeQ, reckless impatience, the insufficient pattern of cloth 
from which she hul been trying to contrive a little coat, 
and, with the stirring of a pebble, the whole pent-back 
stream poured forth. 

**It*s always so! I never tried to save, by making a 
thing do that wouldn't do, but I ended in wasting the whola 
It's miserable trying to get something out of nothing. 
And that's what my whole life has been. There wasn't 
enouffh stuff in the beginning. And now it's all cut up. 
and tnere's nothing made of it after all I've worried, ana 
tugged, and strained, and lost my good nature, and my 
strength, and my good looks, and all I had to make any- 
body care for me ; and I 'm cross, and old, and good for 
nothing, and spoilt ! ^ And she put her two hands against 
her forehead, and leaned down helplessly, and cried. 

"You've done what God gave you to do, Stacy; don't 
say there's nothing made of it." 

**I haven't And He didn't give it to ma I took it 
Rebecca Gayworthy, you know that." 

Rebecca was silent at that for a half-minute. Then she 
came near, and laid her arm over Stacy's neck — the thin 
shoulders, that had been so round and shapely once^ quiver- 
ing now with the soul-pain that sent itself through the 
flesh, and said tenderly — 

*' You took what you were made so as to long for, and 
what He let lie in your way. We can get nothing that 
He does not give. It is yours — ^this life — ^because you 
needed it." 

"And I am not fit for it, Rebecca. I feel sometimes 
as if I had cheated my husband. And. Lord help me ! 
sometimes I think he feels so too. I think he almost turns 
from me, and gives me up. And yet I did mean to be so 
good ! It wasn't a pretence ! but my religion was like all 
the rest. There never was stuff enough. I tried to make it 
do, but it fell short." 

"We doif t have it all at once, Stacy. It grows, as life 
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grows. Out of all these things, pwrhaps it is coming to you 
more and more." 

'* If I thought that ! But no j it 's punishment. I wanted 
to be religious, because he was; because I couldn't be a 
ministers wife without it ; because I loved him so ! And 
I felt sure that with him I could be anything. I thought 
he would always help me. But he's had other people to 
help; and IVe had my separate work to da And when a 
person is once supposed to have got religion, it's taken for 
granted to be for good and all. Or else tney Ve been hypo- 
crites and pretenders. I suppose that's what I've been; 
but I didn't mean it, Becsie ; I believed it myself then.*' 

" And why not now, Stacy ? What reason have you to 
doubt 1" 

" O Becsie ! it don't hold ! It gives way with every 
strain that comes upon it. I haven't any strength, nor any 
patience. I 'm cross with my husband, and cross with my 
children. And I care just as much for vanities as ever, 
only I can't get them. It makes me angry to see my face 
in the glass, all pinched and pale, and to have to wear that 
old straw bonnet^ with the brown ribbon ironed out. And 
— it's gospel truth, Becsie, though he's a good man — he 
isn't half so patient himself with me, as he was when I was 
pretty." 

" Don't you tell him your troubles and temptations ? 
Don't you pray God, together, for helpl" 

" Of course, we have family prayers, when Dorcas comes 
in ; there 's hardly a chance, now, for anything ebe, with 
all his time so taken up, and the babies wanting me every 
hour. And prayers — ^it's dreadful, but they do — make 
me feel further aw^ from him than ever, and from Qod, 
too, when, perhaps, I 've been fretful and tired all day long. 
O Becsie ! I want to be taken up and comforted !" 

Eebecca drew the tired head, the psde face, down upon 
her shoulder. 

^'You're worn out, dear. It's that You mustn't find 
fault with the soul for the ails ef the body. You don't 
sleep well, poor child, do you 1" 

The tender words, the ''poor child," the nestling down 
into a friendly bosom, with these, Stacy sobbed, in a gentle, 
passive, grieved way, as a baby might. 

" I haven't had a whole night's rest in all these five years 
past. Sometimes not a whole hour. I've had my arms 
full, night and day, when I wanted to be in arms myself, 
and tended." 

She breathed it out, brokenly, between the sobs. 
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*' The eternal Qod is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms. We are only left to feel the other, that 
we might feel this, — * Flesh and heart faileth, but Gk)d is 
the strength of our hearts, and our portion for ever.* Think 
that He is teaching you this, Stacy, and be willing to learn 
His lesson. But never think that He has left you, or given 
you over.'' 

"Oh, that is what I have been afraid of," murmured 
Stacy. 

" If the life had gone out of you, you could not have been 
afraid. It is the flesh that is weak, and for that we must 
take care of you, somehow." 

" Qod bless you, Eebecca Gayworthy ! You do take me 
up and comfort^me. And to think it should be you I" 

" Hush, hush, dear." 

" She needs cnange and rest." 

Eebecca had said so to the minister down-stairs, after 
prayers, that same night, when Stacy had gone up early, with 
the baby. 

" Next month," — ^the next month .would be October, and 
Kebecca knew that then the baby would begin its little inde- 
pendent life, and the mother might be spared from it — next 
month, would not Mrs Fairbrother come over and stay, and 
let me have Stacy a while at the farm ? Annie and Gordie 
should come, too. That would make it easier here, and they 
should not tease Stacv. 

The minister tumea, with a quick, grateful look. 

" You shall take your own way with^ us all. You are a 
true friend, Miss Rebecca." 

" Being so. may I say one thing more— that only a true 
friend should say V* 

** Whatever you please." 

"Do you remember what you spoke of when you first 
came to tell us that this home was to be ? Of the help she 
needed ] * Her feet,' you said, * are newly set in the upward 
way.' Hasn't it been harder for her, sometimes, than you 
have thought, perhaps, with all these cares coming about her." 

" Have I been hard upon her 1 Does she think that ? " 

" No," said Bebecca. " But I am afraid she is hard upon 
herself, because of little failures. I think she needs help 
and cherishing that way: more than she did then, in her 
first hopefulness. I thmk she needs to feel nearer to her 
husband and his strength than ever." 

Rebecca said this low, timidly, as going to the very verge 
of her friendly right. 

Qordon King regarded her intently. His voice altered, 
and he partly turned away.^gain as he answered her. 
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" My strength is a poor thing," he said. " I have had my 
failures, too. I laid my hands on life presumptuously, be- 
fore I blew what sort of matter it was. I took it upon me 
to lead others, when, Qod knows, I wanted leading most of 
all myself. I wasn't fit to care for Stacy, poor child." 

" Yet her veiy love of God went up tmrough you ! And 
now. she is afraid. Don't leave her alone !" 

All the tenderness of the old days, of the starlit evening 
when Stacy had told him first, " She was not good, she was 
afraid ;" when it had seemed so sweet to help her, to lift his 
soul to heaven for hers ; when he had thought he could be 
strong for both, came back suddenly as he heard these words. 
A loftiness and strength came also to him, from the loftiness 
he recognised in her who spoke thenL A new, generous 
love toward the wife for whom the old, first, passionate love, 
even, had borrowed a tender reverence, carried unconsciously 
from his thought of this woman—thiB friend — ^who was.too 
high for him now, as she had been then ; who strengthened 
him, standing by; from whose presence he could bear 
strength to the other, — his own^ — waiting for it. There are 
women who are bom for ministry like this, not receiving 
unto themselves ever, save from God ; ffiving out, always. 

Gordon King thought of his wife as sne had been in those 
old days, in her sweet girlishness that any beautiful woman- 
hood might grow from ; with her fresh, bright smile, that 
grew brighter always for him ; when her very little pettish- 
ness and vanities were like the spring breeze that tosses up 
a perfume — ^he thought of the weary mother above there, 
hushing her weary child. He felt life had been hard for 
her. It had been hard for him, but its hardness should not 
have thrust between them so. Tears and pravers should not 
have been so locked away in two separate souls. Please God, 
his yet young flower should grow bright again. 

"I will not leave her alone. God forgive me if I have 
done so!" 

He held out his hand to Rebecca as he rose. He grasped 
hers hard. ''God has sent a help to us both," said ne, 
tremulously. 

''And that it should be yen 1" That was what his heart 
smote him with also, secretly, though he spoke it not. 
The under-life that never had been spoken, that lay between 
these three, through the power of this Eebecca had touched 
them both — the husband and the wife. It was possible for 
her alone, her purchased right. At her hand the^ must take 
help. Was it gift of crace, or coals of fire— -gift of God's 
love, as comes with all scorch and pain, though we have 
earned the pain only ? 

p 
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The miDister went up-stairs. The baby was hushed away 
in the cradle. Heana Stacy were alone. 

Rebecca sat below, wistful of a beginning of new joy for 
them, — a joy she had helped to make, that she also entered 
into. 

I think it was the very "joy of her Lord," of Him who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

More than six years aco, that was — six years wherein, 
quietly and faithfully, Rebecca Ga;fworthv had taken Win- 
thorpe Parsonage " nght into her uf e, and made a place for 
it," wherein there had grown to be no t)ther consciousness 
any more between her and it than that of a gentle, happy 
friendliness. Till to-day, because of her, there was here a 
life toilsome but peaceful; there were hearts weary often, 
but undistrustf ul ; love chastened, calm, patient; here, 
where wreck of hearty and faith, and life had threatened till 
to-day, a cheeriness lighted itself up about her as she came 
in, so that Sarah Qair, entering after her, felt on the veiy 
threshold the soul of the whole story. 

Joanna had been set down in Shop Row. She had some 
errands to da and an old school-friend to see. Afterwards 
she came to the Parsonage ; and then it made itself evident 
that, for all her sauciness, she had taken up a cheery little 
mission of her own here none the less. 

There were sugar-plums in her bag, and the children 
instincted them afar off like flies. She popped them into 
their mouths as they stood about her knees, holding up 
defiantly now and then before the parson's eyes a glowing 
red or lucid amber bit as she came to it. The jparsou 
usually approved only of white, unflavoured candies for his 
children, when, poor souls, they happened to get any at all ; 
but that was neither according to Joannas hygiene or 
philosophy. 

"They're made to like pretty colours," she said. "We 
needn't poison them, to be sure ; but the bright sugar tastes 
the sweetest for all that, and it takes a httle essence of 
something to help the double refinements down." 

So. after the sweatmeats came stories — ^truth essenced 
f or^ tliem upon the like principle— white light broken up 
into rainbows. Aunt Joanna told magnificent stories. She 
went on to-day with a wonderful serial about a cat, who 
exceeded in the brilliancy of her adventures all the cats of 
fable ; in their fundamental morality also, since she never 
lied, or stole, or slew impunibly, but was trained gradually, 
by the discipline of consequences, even as little humans, 
toward truth, and honesty, and mercy. And the story never 
came to a final end, any more than fife does ; she was never 
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declared to have been "good and happy ever after;" there 
was always "more for next time." Aunt Joanna knew 
" Mother Goose ^ too from beginning to end ; and she sang 
the old rhymes in her clear, beautiful voice, to improvised 
melodies of her own, sometimes gleeful as laughter, some- 
times sweet and touching as old church tunes. The others 
dropped their talk often, and listened to her inventions as 
welt as to her songs; the ^ave minister laughed at her 
oddities; and Stacy, declanng that there was never any 
chance of rationality after Joanna Gayworthy came in, was 
met by the avowal that it was precisely what she came for 
— to shake them up and unsettle them out of their prim- 
ness, and give them all the trouble she could in getting back 
to it again. She was like a breeze that set everything flut- 
tering, and left the whole house freshened after she had 
passed on. 

Then, as they drove slowly homeward over the hills, she 
took up her pranks of satire again. 

"I've found it out, and it's something for an old maid to 
discover! Marriage goes by the Rule of Three. A two- 
legged stool won't stand alone ; it wants a third prop some- 
how. Sometimes it's religion, when they're both of one 
mind about that, and when it really is the main thing ; 
sometimes it 's worldliness, when they 've both one object ; 
sometimes it's a friend, when there's somebody that s as 
much to both of them as they are to each other. That 
makes a three-strand rope ; and for that couple it 's Rebecca 
Gayworthy. She's married them both, as much as they 
ever married one another ; and she 's the house-band, let me 
tell you. Say, of the whole establishment." 

Say laughed. Rebecca smiled gently, as she always did 
at Joanna's fun ; but her eyes had a far-away joy in it, not 
bom of the smile. It was a look like one who hears a faint 
sweet tone in the air. The echo of her own life-music float- 
ing round her in this midmost calm, from all its pure ac- 
cordant years. 

"But what," said Say, presently, "if they can't manage to 
get a third prop 1 There aren't many Aunt Rebeccas to be 
had, whatever they might do about the other things." 

" Oh, then, they lean up against a dead wall, most of 'em, 
and just hoh strong and respectable ! There 's plenty of two- 
legged stools in the world." 

" But, Aunt Joanna," said Say again, " I don't believe you 
take enough ^credit to yourselt It seems to me you 're as 
much at home at the Parsonage as anybody." 

" Oh, I go there, just as I do to dozens of other places. I 
like to scQ how diSerent human beings manage. I borrow 
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a little of every body's life. That's what I go to church for, 
as much as the preaching. I know when old Mrs Qibson 
has had the bows turned on her black Navarino, and it 
makes me feel just as comfortable for her as she does for 
herself ; and it 's nice to get a glimpse of Eunice, when she 
isn't tailoressing ; and to think how she's resting, with her 
gloves on, and her hands folded. And I like to see when 
the Newcombe girls are home from Manchester on a visit, 
and to watch their mother's eyes. I don't know but her 
pride is as pious as most folk's prayers. And to see the 
different looks on different faces when a hymn's given out, 
or the Bible 's read, or something special is said in a sermon. 
You can tell half that ever happened to people if you didn't 
know it before, and pretty nearly what 's come of it alL 
Yes, Say, I'm a gossip; week-days and Sundays a clear 
gossip. Old maids generally are when they aren't saints, 
likeBecsia' And a gossip isn't a bad thing either, if you 
leave out the tattling part I looked the word out in John- 
son one day. It comes from God-sibb— God-relation. It 's 
what He puts between us in this world. And most of my 
religion, I think, if I 've got any, comes by relation, by feel- 
ing other people's experiences. I 'd rather see a good face, 
and know of a good thing done, than to hear a twenty- 
headed sermon about it." 

Not a word in all this of Mrs Prouty, as of old ; there 
had been no sarcasm either upon Stac;^ : something in the 
years had touched Joanna's quickness with a broader kind- 
liness. 

Say remembered this talk afterward, on a Sunday, sitting 
by Aunt Joanna in the old square pew \ Joanna had left 
the singing-gallery years ago, when there only remained 
Kebecca and herself of all the Gayworthys, to sit together. 
Say thought of her words, and her Sunday "gossip," seeing 
Gabriel Hartshome — ^the "best Christian in all Hilbury"— 
in the pew before j seeing him find the chapter and hymn 
for his old father, and hold the book for him to look on ; 
seeing him pick up his hat for him when the service was 
over, and the people going out, and lead him down the aisle, 
slowly, leaning on his strong, tender arm. She saw the light 
in Joanna's eyes, looking on all this as they walked after ; 
when Gabriel would have drawn back, to let them pass more 
quickly, and she refused to hasten by, but kept a reverent 
step behind ; when, afterward, in the churchyard, they came 
near the old man and the younger one, pausing at a white- 
tableted grava 

" Hepsibah Hartshome," the stone said, " aged 54." Joanna 
Cfayworthy pressed Say's arm and drew her on« But she had 
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seen Qabriel give to his father a little nosegay of spring- 
flowers. And the old man smiled, and laid it on the erave. 

''She's 'way o£^ — an' it's a long time I But she knows 
we don't forget her Sunday posy, Gabe !" 

Gabriel bent his head, and a strange sweet smile came over 
his face; a shining intentness into its lines, as of one to 
whom a far, glad, solemn utterance comes, that is not for all. 
{Some faint beautiful likeness I think it must have borne to 
the look that rested once on the one Divine countenance, 
when the Voice breathed, " My beloved Son ! in whom I am 
well pleased." 

Her Sunday posy, brought to her, even yet, by loving 
hands. In the tall-growing grass lay many such already, — 
Hirying away there, week by week. 

** Do they always do that ?" Say whispered. 

And Joanna answered, in a hushed way, as speaking of 
something holy, — " Always." 

Even in a blank like this, a music. Sweet-dropping notes, 
summer by summer measuring the time, between far-partea 
acts of an old man's helpless life. 

Aunt Joanna sat, through the afternoon service, with her 
head upon her hand. Her face was paler than at morning, 
and there was, now and then, a look of wistful pain about 
the e^es. Say leaned toward her once, taking her little 
smellmg bottle from her pocket. A quick motion of Joanna's 
hand said plainly. Nonsense ! and with a queer little quiver 
of the mouth, she pulled down her veil over the front of her 
bonnet, and turned away. 

''What was the matter, auntie?" asked Say, afterward, 
when they came out. 

" Matter ? Goosie ! " replied Joanna ; " why, I sat looking 
at Senath Spring's new bonnet, with the cape all on one side, 
till it gave me the toothache ! Nobody knows what I have 
to go through with the Hilbury millinery I" 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



was out in the front y Ard, sowing her 
niials in tho little beds nnder the par- 
indowa. Say stood beliind her with the 
of seeds. 

" Now, the nasturtiums!" 
While Say had her fingers among the 
per bags — lattle-te- clash ! down came a 
untry waggon to the gate. 'Siah Ford, 
um, from tbe Hoogs's place, 
ap'n Voree 's got home 1 " 
nna jumped up and turned round, &ud 
iruat into her hand a big brown parcel of 
^u^jL^kin seeds. 
"Qershom! Whenf 
" Las' night. Much as ever, though. Ship all but vent 
down in a hutricane." 

Then the two women turned pale, as if the news had come 
this end foremost^ with the " all but " left out ; and, in mi 
instant^ stood at tbe foot of the grass-path^ basket, trowel, 
pumpkiQ-seeds, and all. 

"'Siah Fordl" cried Joanna, clutching the paper parcel 
inonehandjtili the pumpkin seedsbegan to ooze through its 
lower end, and slide down into the grass, while 'she threat- 
ened him with the trowel in the other — " whatever — in — 
the — world — do — you— mean )'' Saying these words very 
deliberately and emphatically, with the little catches be- 
tween as designated, she sowed at least three pumpkins t^ 
the syllable. 
'SbH Ford looked her in the face solemnly. 
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" Sartin true — black 'n blue— give you leave ter cut m* in 
two." 

" Not the Ceres ? " 

" Ser-is 1 Yes, I tell yer ! Can't nuihin make yer b'lieve 
a feller?" 

" The ship Ceres f You know what I mean. Say, make 
him tell ! '^ 

"Ship Ceres? Oh, lor, no! I remember now. No, 
^twan't the Ceres; they left her long shore, somewheres, 
out there in Indy ; stoppin' fer iv'ry or sunthin* — he'll tell 
yer. But the short on 't is, he 's cap'n ; an' I ruther guess 
he 's aimt his ship. One they put him aboard of, too, to 
bring home. The cap'n died out there. 'T all belonged t' 
the same concern. 'Spose likely I don't take in the hull 
on't; but from what I c'n pick up 'bout it he's done 
sunthin' 'r. other pesky smart, Cap'n vorse has, or less he 
wouldn't be here. , 

Sarah Qair's eyes flashed a great proud gladness, as she 
stood and listened. 

'* Something smart ! " Oh, she knew I Some brave, grand 
thing, such as Gershom had alway? meant to do. Now, it 
had come ! Now, he was a hero ! And this noble thing — 
this glory — it was hers, partly, also ; because she had been 
in the secret, in the old days, when it was only a dream — 
when he iirst wanted to go to sea, and talked, out there on 
the big rock, under the yellow plum-tree, of what he would 
do, if he ever got to be a man and a sailor. Her hands 
trembled, holding the willow basket; the full, briUiant 
colour swept up and deepened in her cheek, till it glowed, 
palpitated, like a flame. 

Aunt Joanna had not quite got over her little paleness at 
the shock and the astonishment. At thirty-three the blood 
does not pulse back and forth with such suddenness as at 
nineteen. 

"Why, child," she cried, turning round to Say, "you're 
illuminated ! " 

With that, she sowed the last of the pumpkins in a new 
spot^ and was never the wiser. How they came there, under 
the maples, she wondered, a month or two later. 

'Si£^ Ford had driven round into the chip-yard : Rebecca 
was coming up from the barn, with a basket of eggs. Do 
the best they could, the women must go back through the 
house to meet her; so he would be first with his news. 
This was his business to-day, with every soul he could way- 
lay in Hilbury. Nothing else under the sun had brought 
him down from the farm, with his horse and empty waggon. 
There was meal waiting at the mill, to be sure ; and he was 
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going for it~by and by, if he didn't forget it. . This is the 
way they carry tidings in Yankee land; much like the 
''bended bow and the voice'' of Highland warfare, only 
without the avowed purpose. There is always meal at the 
mill. 

He " couldn't stop to talk over particklers ; must come up 
to our 'us, an' hear all about it Oap'n was smart, an' so was 
the widders." 

And the bended bow and the voice passed on toward 
Hartshome's, and so to the Bridge. 

Dinner at twelve. Half an hour earlier than the Gay- 
worthy wont. At one, a grand council of one, in the red 
room, with bolted door, over four dresses. 

The purple jaconet was fresh and new ; but then the pink 
muslin was so bright and becoming: too dressy, perhaps, 
with its four little flouncings. Gershom hated finery so. 
Oh, dear ! if one could only look one's nrettiest, without 
keeping the reason why in sight! The aark-blue foulard 
was what she would naturally have put on for a common 
drive over to Cousin Wealthy's ; and it would grow cool at 
dusk. But oh, dear no ! that would never do K>r this occa- 
sion. An old thing — and mourning somewhere, over there 
on the other side the world, besides. And he just home, 
alive and. well, by a hairbreadth 'scape, and who knows what 
marvel of courage! If she could have ventured on the 
white ; — ^but that was too manifest a getting up. 

These first days of June had been summer m fact as well 
as name ; but up here, among the mountains, people were 
slow in coming to trust the summer— to the extent of white 
muslin. Say turned back to the purple lawn : good sense 
and good taste compromised upon this. She huddled the 
other dresses into the press, and pulled her hair down with 
one hand, while she unfastened the door with the other. 
Aunt Bebecca was outside, come to see if she were ready. 
The hair must come down and go up again, though Aunt 
Bebecca would not have seen the necessity. 

"In five minutes, aunty!* If you come in, I shall get 
chattering: just go ofif, like a dear, and I wont be any 
time ! " 

But Bebecca and Joanna waited twenty minutes talking 
with Mary Makepeace, who came in for a pitcher of yeast, 
and to hear more, or over again, about it all. Then they 
began to call up the stairs, and called alternately for five 
minutes longer ; and then at last the little lady came down. 
Not gay, not fine, but somehow things could not be fresh on 
her without proclaiming their freshness ; there is such a 
difference in women about this; and from the straight white 
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line between the dark waving bands of her hair, to the tip 
of the little black gaiter-boot, she was finished, and jmt 
finished, marvellously. 

** Isn't your dress too thin 1 " 

" Oh, Aunt Becsie, this jaconet ! Why, it 's as thick as 
pasteboard. It 's onl^r a nice kind of calico." 

'' I don't know, it isn't out of the common, to be sure, 
when you come to examine; and yet— it looks — well, if it 
was unbleached sheeting, I suppose you 'd bloom out in it ! " 
Aunt Joanna's slight doubt worked itself off so. with an 
accent of pride and a loving little tip of the chin, lifting up 
a bright face and graceful head, that could but have bloomed, 
truly, from whatever sort of calyx. 

It was only a simple white grounded lawn, spotted thickly 
with tiny purple pansies; but there were dainty puffings 
about waist and sleeves, and delicate lace at the tlu'oat ; and 
altogether, she might have gone so to a ball, and looked 
lovely, or come down to breakfast in it, equally lovely, and 
defiant of criticism. 

Sarah Gair and Oershom Vorse had not met for five years 
past. Then it had been at Hilbuiy, as now, when she was 
fourteen and he twenty. He was mate of a vessel then, 
sailing from New York ; Blackmere was in the same ship, 
second officer. The old Pearl had been sold away ; she went 
into smaller, coastwise trade. Blackmere loved the brig, 
but he loved Qershom Vorse better. Gershom must rise, it 
was his duty in life, and he had chances— education, which 
was the greatest chance of all. Blackmere cared for no ad- 
vancement, whether he could have got it or not ; he barnacled 
himself to Gershom now, and shipped with him always. 
Gershom looked out for that, and carried his point, or gave 
up all the rest. They had been in the Ceres ; last, round 
the north-west coast for sandal- wood and furs, home by 
China to load with teas and silks. Gershom had seen the 
world— a sailor's sight of it — over and over. 

And Say had lived on in her world — ^half-a-dozen streets, 
a couple of score of drawing-rooms — four houses, perhaps, 
where she was intimate enough to go up-stairs when there 
was no party. This world of hers opened out toward the 
great hills, though ; this had saved her from utter narrow- 
ness and stagnation. And she had books ; but they were to 
her life what Gershom's sailor books had been to the great 
sea ; that lay all beyond, in its might and mystery, transcend- 
ing dreams. 

Could these two join their sympathies at the point where 
their intercourse had broken on ? Could they stand again at 
that instant of hope and resolve, and look, in the light of it, 
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at this moment of acMevement ? Hope and achievement never 
are so joined. The years and the labour lie between. It 
was a Doy of thirteen that had lain on the gray rock under 
the plum-tree, asking Say, the child of seven, what the sea 
was like. It w is a man of twenty -five, who had traversed 
the hemispheres, and measured his mannood against the ele- 
ments, who came home to-day, with a deed in his life, where 
a resolve had been. 

Say. who had had " all these years longer to be a little 
girl,*' nad achieved, it seems, nothing but her growth, her 
bloom, and her woman-garb. Nothing else that Qersnom 
could apprehend. She could but put on her pansy-robe, 
and come to him so with her best. 

She could go back. Those moments under the plum-tree 
were fresh and vivid to her. It was to her as if Gershom 
had leapt from that to this, — as if, an instant ago, he had 
said, I will do this, — ^as if, without conscious pause, she 
could cry to him exultingly, O Gershie ! it is done ! 

She thought, too, in her secret heart, that she had achieved 
something. To have ^own into her womanliness and beauty, 
as he into his manhness and daring, — was this nothing^) 
Would he not be pleased to see her as she was to-day ? This 
her little feminine — what-you-please — ^gave a warmer glow to 
her anticipation. 

And what came of it ? 

A grasping of hands, a greeting of words, a great asking 
of questions, brief sailorly answers ; a making light of what- 
ever he had done, a holding back of the very thing Say 
secretly felt a share in. 

He talked more to the aunts than to her. Once she caught 
a stray glance, something of ^he old, measuring look, taking 
her in, from the little violet neck-ribbon to the hem of the 
wide-iloating summer dress, — ^that made her feel suddenlv 
flimsy before him, the stout, brave fellow in rough, dark 
blue, with hair tossed in an unconscious grace, and eyes that 
looked straight on, — ^that she could not fancy ever had 
stopped short at a self image. Well ! would he have her 
dowdy ? A woman must do something to hersell It would 
be more painstaking to make herself a fright ! 

So she lifted up her head, in a little assured, defiant wav, 
as one who could not help it, and really did not care much, 
that she were young and pretty, — the youngest and prettiest 
there. Also, there must be a first time of putting on any- 
thing, even a jaconet with purple pansies. 

She got away into the dairy oy and by, with Cousin 
Wealthy, going to skim the cream for tea. 
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'* He docsn^t tell us half/' said she. 

" He ian't much for glorif^n' ! He won't go round tellin* 
it over and over. He told his mother last night, and I sup- 
pose he thinks that 's enough." 

"But you know. Oh, do tell me, Cousin Wealthy, all 
about it ! " 

"I couldn't. It takes a sailor. They were on their beam 
ends, and the Lord knows what. And the sea made a clean 
breach, and they were knocked about amongst lee-scuppers, 
and cabooses, and things ; and two men were washed over- 
board. And the top main-mast went, and thev cut away 
the rigging, and they drove before the wind till morning. 
And then the gale went down, but there was a great leak, 
and the men were for getting off in the boats. Bat the 
Captain, that 's Qershom, you tnow,"— Say nodded, — ** and 
the mate, that's Blackmere, his great friend, said no ; they 
should stick by the ship and the women. There were two 
women passengers, one of 'em the cap'n's widow, and the 
other was a sick lady coming home from Calcutta, do at that 
the men were 'shamed, and made up their minds to stick by, 
too. And they worked away at the pumps ; and after a 
while they found the leak ; and they patched and rigged up 
again somehow ; and they had pleasant weather, and they 
came on. And they say Gershie saved the ship, from first 
to last. It was all in the paper he brought home in his 
pocket, but when he 'd shown it to his mother, he just took 
it and poked it under the kitchen fire, as cool as you please. 
I think it kinder worked her, not to have it to put away ; 
but she was prouder of him for his doin' it, after alL Sfte 
don't talk about it ; but she goes round looking — ^as if * no- 
body was corporal but your father and I !' " 

" Oh, belay. Cousin Wealthy ! Do you think a yam 's the 
better for so much over-spinnmg 1 " 

The captain himself said this, coming in suddenly at the 
door between kitchen and dairy. 

Cousin Wealthy looked a little abashed — ^an amateur 
caught meddling with his art by a professional — ^and won- 
dered how much he had heard, and how much she had 
mixed up the sea-phrases. Say dropped the spoon with 
which she had been stirring together a whole five-quart pan 
of milk with its twelve-hours' rising of cream, while she 
listened to the story — and made a spnng toward him. 

" O Gershie ! " she cried, ** I knew it ! I always knew you 
would ! " 

" Pshaw ! " said the sailor ; but he did not say it roughly, 
and he could but take, for a moment, the two little hands 
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stretched out to him in eager enthusiasm. The next instant 
they were dropped, and Say burned all over at the thought 
of her own forwardness. 

All Captain Yorse did to help her, was to walk off^ first, 
out of the dairy. 

**If he isn't easier scared than pleased,*' said Cousin 
Wealthy to herself, in an amaze, *'no wonder beam-ends 
couldn't start him ! " 

Fine and affected I That was what he thought of her. 
That was what she had done with her purple nbbons and 
puffs, and her gladness, and her pride m nim. People do 
feel things in their bones, or more interiorly. Sarah Gair 
was sure of this, though Gershom had given her neither 
word nor look that she could quite charge with proof of it ; 
though he had just treated her like anybody else. Ah, that 
was it ! The old time was gone, and their relation in it. She 
had no claim, after all; no share, beyond others, in this man- 
work of his, though she had listened to his boy-dreams, and 
left her play for them ; though she had first shown him the 
sea^ and made him free of the wonderful Pearl. He was no 
longer Gershie, though she did forget and call him so, and 
put her hands out to him in that ridiculous way that he only 
" pshawed '* at, and didn't care for the feeling of : he was a 
great brown, whiskered sea-captain; he never once called 
her Say ; what a fool she was ! How her breath quickened, 
and her face tingled, as she thought of it, riding home silently 
with the aunts in the dusky evening ! 

She knew she had looked stiff and silly; she had not been 
herself ; she could not do herself justice m his presence ; she 
was so afraid^had always been — of his contempt. 

It had ended miserably, this glad day. 

At the same moment. Captain Gershom Yorse was driving 
away the thought of now bright and pretty the sirl had 
looked, with her glad, eager way, and her outstretched hands, 
and her proud congratulation, spoken in eye and colour, 
more than in word, with another ^ Pshaw I" mental, ana 
more emphatic. 

He did not believe in her, he did not want to believe in 
her ; she was Jane Gair's child; she had been brought up to 
that vain, pretentious city-life ; she was sham, like all of it 
And she wore puffed muslin, and dainty boots, and looked 
like a thing in a shop-window. 

At the best, what business had such as Aunt Jane and 
she in a world like this, where there were poverty and naked- 
ness, crime, and pain, and danger 1 — where the weak were 
wronged, and the miserable trampled under foot, and the 
ignorant sat in darkness? Going up and down the earth, 
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had be not seen all this, he at twenty-five, even t living 
nmoDK rough, rude, braye, generous, coaree. vicioua, ill-used 
men, how had he come to t£nk of paltrj lile like theirsl 

What would Ned Blackmere aay to such a woman — the 
rough, stalwart, sterling fellow, whom the world had handled 
so fiercejv, had battered and banged about, but had never 
banged the truth and courage out of— who would stand by 
him, in his grand loyalty of friendship, to the last plank 1 

"You've got a mother, boy : make much of her, but take 
care of your oones, and keep clear of the rest 1 " 

He remembered that Blackmere had said this, the man 
who had had sister and wife. So he weighed 1^ a harsh 
standard, and judged with a bitter judgment, borrowed from 
this man of sterner, harder experience, the girl-life of nine- 
teen years. 

Yet this ve^ weighing and judging, what did it prove 1 
That he himseli was but twenty-five, after alL That he could 
not put away, without much Uiought, this image of his little 

Slaymate Say. He might have been harder, he might have 
% her alone. 
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G was very pleasant, somctliing wsa 
mcomfottable. 

ffo flashes of sensntion, or recollection, 
[tuck succession as to seem mingled, 
ly, next morning, to complete wake- 
jter the first faint creepmg back of 
ness, wherebv the stray elements of 
concentred themselves, and miide ber 
it, of her body lying on the bed, then, 
i she lived in it, whose thread was to 
lip again. 

lystery of sleep ! Tliis greater myf- 
tery oi waking! If we could fathom them, we 
should have fathomed ourselves, and life and death ! 

I'rom the child who goes to bed with his last new toy 
hugged to his bosom, or his new shoes by the bedside, to the 
man or woman, with the last deep joy or mighty grief that is 
to lie still a while and he lost, only for an intenser grasp upon 
the whole aoul when the sonl re-gathers itself, a world of 
human being vanishes nif^htl^ into the great unkuowii, and 
orbs itself again into myriad identities at the recall of da^ ; 
as the stars were born out of darkness when the Voice said, 
Let there be light ! 

To begin where each left off. With the hope— the plan— 
— the unfolding knowledge, to be taken up as it was dropped. 
Grand or trivial, — base or beneficent ; involving an hour's 
pastime, — a revelation of science, — a crime completed, — a 
nation's fate,^a soul's salvation, — human thought, interest, 
purpose, whatever it may be recovers itself out of the pause 
and darkness, returning inevitably unto its own. 

Gershom was come back. The old days could never come 
back, Shewnsglad; she waadiaappointed; she was pained, 
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puzzled, ashamed ; a little resentful. She bit her lip, and 
pressed her face down into her pillow, as a certain quick 
apasm of keen re-su£ferance came over her^ 

She did not care; she had done nothing wrong, — ^nothing 
to be ashamed of. Onl;^ — she would never do it again ! 

Life moved forward in its simple channel. To-day need 
not necessarily continue at once the chief interest cf yester- 
day. That lives, but bides its time. 

The day broadened. Breakfast was done. Say and Aunt 
Joanna sat in the south chamber window, with a little old- 
fashioned light-stand between them, holding their bits of 
work ; and it happened that they held a talk together, touch- 
ing by chance unon a certain other interest in Sarah's life, 
not wholly detached from, or irrelative to, the rest. Nothing 
is. In human history, there is, really and strictly, no such 
thing as an episode. 

It was Joanna's window, the very one wherein the flutter 
of white draperies and the shining of the night-candle had 
been watched, years ago, and might be still from that other 
window opening this way, in the farmhouse gable down the 
road. Joanna loved this window. Had this and that to do 
with each other ? She made her customary seat here. Every 
woman who loves womanly work has her nook wherein to 
do it. Turn her out of it, and she is all astray, like a bird 
with her nest broken up. The brown light-stand, with the 
work-basket and the Bible, stood here always. And there 
was a holy time at night, when the answering ^leam came 
from the red gable, when, without ever a word of Knowledge, 
two hearts told themselves of the one thought that held 
them both ; two children of God felt themselves one in Him ; 
their souls finding each other before Him. Non-professors 
these, both of them; hardly reckoned among the elect, 
according to old Church rules, here in Hilbury ; yet the 
one. looking at the life of the other, divined its secret spring, 
and said of him, "That's the best Christian in Hilbury;'* 
and the h&sixt of the other hallowed the woman he had loved, 
and, thinking of her nightly prayer, he sent up his own to 
heaven beside it. So their feet walked separate paths; but 
their spirits went God-ward hand in hand. 

It is not the sunshine, or any other tangible why, that 
accounts for the pleasantness of old house corners. It is the 
pureness and the pleasantness that have clustered there ; the 
very walls have drunk these in. Shall the leaven of pest 
lurk and infect, and these escape ? The air of an old home 
is full of their beneficent contagion. 

Say could not have told the reason ; but she was always 
especially peaceful and cheery in this particular south win- 
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dow. It wrought with her now ; the current of her thoughts 
was turned. Her spirits reacted. 

" I wish I had been born in the country, and always lived 
here," she said. ^' I think it would have made more of me. 
People's lives are real here, and everybody has one of their 
own." 

Aunt Joanna lifted her eyebrows a little. 

''And not in the city ?" she said. 

'* Not half 80 much. For the most part, they seem to be 
trying to get into other people's lives. And then evervbody 
makes up their minds to all spongecake," Say said, laugh- 
ing. She had n ever forgotten that misdemeanour of her child- 
hood. It had grown into a proverb of experience with her. 

'^ And the spongecake don t go round ? 

"No," said Say. "And, oh dear! I've been so hungry 
sometimes for plain brown bread 1" 

Under the parable, Joanna knew very well what the child 
meant. 

" It 's my low taste, perhaps. Mother seems to think so ; 
but I like nice people, too. Only there 's a kind of common, 
comfortable, really-in-eamest living that I always wanted to 
know more about." 

** Down Gay Street, for instance." 

"Oh, yes ; how I did use to wish sometimes that we lived 
in Gay Street ! I shall never forget the Carpenters in that 
second house round the corner. I could look from our win- 
dows right over into theirs. There were four of them, sisters ; 
and I never had a sister ! They went to some town-school, 
and they wore dark calico dresses, just alike, and white 
aprons bound with colours : and they used to come home 
laughing and singing, round by the alley, and in at the vard- 
gate. I ve watched them, and listened to them by the hour, 
playing in that ]^ard, under the horse-chestnut. They made 
fairy suppers, pink, and purple, and white, pulled from off 
the oalsam-blossoms, and set them by pairs along the brick- 
edge of the border. I used really to believe the fairies came 
at night and got them. In the winter, they stayed up-stairs, 
and sat in the broad window-seats and dressed dolls. Oh, 
how I wished I was a Carpenter girl ! They moved away 
years ago. I 've heard father say that Mr Carpenter had 

frown a rich man in Boston. But I do hope that those girls 
ave as good a time together as they used to then." 
" And you never played with them 1 " 
"Well, not lawfully or comfortably. I did get into the 
alley sometimes, and they pulled me in ; father used to laugh 
so at that excuse; but it was one of the strictly forbidden 
things." 
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'' I suppose mothers know best, and city is different from 
comitry ; but I don't think the brown bread would hare 
hurt you." 

Say sat still a minute, her two hands on her lap, holding 
her work forgetfully ; presently a smile crept up to her eyes, 
and she lifted them, smile and all, to Joanna^ saying, with a 
quiet, quaint, little mischief of her own, '^ There 's one little 
cupboard, though, where I do go and get a bit now and 
then." 

Joanna waited. 

" And, rich or poor, Grace Lowder has more in her than 
any mrl I ever knew." 

" Who is Grace Lowder ? " 

"She's a seamstress. I never go without my mother's 
knowledge, and most often it is about the work. But I 
carry her things sometimes, — fruit, and flowers, and' books ; 
and sit and read to her while she works. Mother doesn't 
object to that, it is different ; it is charitjr. Grace Lowder 
is quite beneath me ; she never need be invited, and meet 
other people, you know." 

Joannas lip curled a little, involuntarily. "How came 
you to know so much of her ? " she said. 

" She comes to St James's Sunday-school I never noticed 
her till one day Doctor Linslee brought her to our class. 
Her teacher was absent, and 'all her class except herself. We 
all stared a little, I sup{)ose, as she came in. But I stared 
because I couldn t help it. Some of the girls looked at her 
in that hard, strange, astonished way they have, as if it were 
not q^ite certain what order of natural history she belonged 
to. But I thought I had never seen anything more lovely. 
She had on a soft woollen dress, of that purple gray, just 
like those grass blooms," — Say glanced across at an old 
china vase upon a comer shelf, mled with graceful spears and 
tassels, among which peculiar, soft, gray-purple, feathery 
heads, in the perfection of their natural tint, were heaped 
conspicuously, —" and her shawl was gray, with a narrow 
stripe of purple in the border ; her bonnet, too, with a plain 

Eurple ribbon crossed upon it. But her face was so sweet, 
he is almost always pale, I know now; her skin is fine and 
clear as a rose leaf ; but she was a little frightened at us all, 
and she had such a bright lovely colour! and when she lifted 
her eyes, they were purple gray too, with long lashes. And 
her lips looked half sad and half happy, just dropped a litcle 
at the corners, and tucked away into dimples that showed 
with the least tremble. She was just like a picture. But 
she had a crutch, auntie ; she was lame. Ana yet she was 
a9 graceful as she could be, She drooped down, somehow, 
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into her seat, without any spread or rustle : and the gray 
dress fell round her like a cloud. Nothing sne had on was 
new ; but eyerjrthing was as nice as new — without a speck. 
I think that is the thinff ; anybody can put on new clothes, 
and be spick-and-span ; but eyerrbody can't wear th^m. and 
wear them, and lo^ as if they 'd never been near any oirt 

*' Well— that was the beginning of it. Her teacher was 
sick, and had to give up her class, and the scholars were 
divided round. Qrace Lowder stayed with ua Miss West- 
bum went to see her, and found out all about her ; and she 
spoke to some of us about her wishing for more work to do, 
sewing or dressmaking. Her mother had been a dressmaker, 
and had taught her the trade ; but she had died a year be- 
fore. Miss Westbum was married the next summer, and she 
gave her her wedding-dress to make. After that she had 
plenty of work, and mother has let me go to her. She works 
at people's houses when they wish it ; out I don't wish it ; 
I couldn't bear that, Aunt Joanna \ Grace Lowder's little 
room is the pleasantest place I know in Selport 1 

" She boards and lodges just where she did for years, 
while her mother lived. A nice comfortable widow woman 
keeps the house ; she was very kind to her mother, Grace 
savs : and Grace has nobody else in the world to go ta I 
asked her one day what she would do if Mrs Hopeley died, or 
went away. She may go sometime to live with one of ner 
sons, who, she says, are ' likely men, both of 'em, and venr 
f orrard in their means ; ' but Grace only smiled, and said, 
there would always be a place for her in the world, as long 
as God kept her here ; she was not afraid." 

Aunt Joanna broke in here. 

''And this is Selport brown bread ! I don't know what 
the fine wheat must be," said she. 

''Tasteless enough, sometimes, — ^the heart all bolted out 
of it," said Say. 

" But I must tell you about her room." she resumed, after 
a little pause of stitching that she maae between her para- 
graphs. " It is a comer house, where two streets cross — ^two 
narrow streets ; and the angles of the blocks are cut o£ and 
the front doors are let in at the comers. It is a queer little 
square ; some person of odd taste must have been the owner 
of the property, and laid it out and built it up to please him- 
self. There are the four sociable front doors, and four win- 
dows over them, facing each other diagonally, and looking 
each other right through, like the four cats in the riddle. 
Grace Lowder's room is the second-storv one. The two 
side windows she keeps for her plants. The comer one she 
;sitB iu, at her sewing. Opposite this is a comer fire-place. 
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on one side is her bed, and in the other a "wide press closet. 
She has a little round table in the middle of the room with 
a few books ; and the coarse old carpet — with bright, strong 
colours, though, that make it look cheery — is alwayg swept 
up clean of every shred, and always has the sun shining on 
it — that is, unless it don't shine anywhere — for it is a south- 
west corner. And Grace Lowder lives the happiest, sweetest, 
most contented life there ! " 

" Why, Say, it 's brown bread to make yotir mouth 
water ! " 

" Down the street, to the west — that narrow street, auntie, 
between the high, close houses — she has a view ! She calls 
it so. The tops of a few green trees in some gardens in 
Front Street, a little sparkle of the bay, and a stnpe of sky. 
And she watches every night for the sunsets. One little 
scrap of a crimson cloudy perhaps, or the stripe of sky turned 
yellow, and shading up mto blue between the chimney-tops. 
What would she say to look out here over the sea of little 
hills 1 Or to get at Cousin Wealthy's dairy window, and see 
down the mountain-side, out over the great pondT* 

"You say she goes out to work at people's houses T* 
asked Joanna,, rather irrelevantly, as it might seem, to the 
last sentences. 

"When they want her, yes; but I think she likes, her little 
room best." 

" Would she come a hundred miles, think, if she could be 
paid for it ? *• 

" Aunt Joanna ! You don't mean " — - 

" I don't know as I do. But I feel e:ifactly, just at this 
minute, as if I was going to have a monstrous deal of sew- 
ing to do, some time or other. Next summer, perhaps." 

As she said this, Gershom Yorse came riding into the 
side-yard. 
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went down-sturs. Saj did not stir, 
r than to draw a little nearer to the witi- 
ind lean slightly toward the half-closed 
;hat had shaded them pleasantly from the 
uthward-Bweeping sun. 
If Qershom nanted her, or if he even 
it off his hiirse and came in ' but neither 
these things did he signify or do : so 
tly Aunt Joanna came back again, and 
irse's hoofs went crunching the dry, 
y chips, and then stmdc off with aonnd- 
id across the sward. 

ylark has been out on a flitting," Joanna 
BMo, re-entering. She meant Hiss Purcell, 
danghter of the Congress-man at Deepwater—a youngest 
child, left at home alone now to be spoiled, since her elder 
sister and the boys were gone. She was a wilful, winsome 
thing. They called her Skylark, as much for her glad, bright, 
Bnn-loving nature, as for her meny, saucy, daring flights. 
' ■■'■ •) name — 

- . - ,8 folly to 

have demanded it. Skylark grew to be her ordintuy appel- 
lative, shortened, indeed, to Bkylie, the nickname nickea. 

" She lit upon Gershom at the Bridge" continued Joanna, 
without aU this pause that we have made, " and chirped him 
ftn errand and sent him round. She's to chirp us all up 
Boarback next Saturday. We "re to meet at the ComerB, ana 
go up at two o'clock." 
" Oh, glorious ! Then yon 11 go 1 " 
** I— don't know. It 'a eight years since I tried it, and I *m 
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eight years older and fatter, you see; and I don't know 
which dress I'd better tear to pieces." 

'' Poh ! make yourself just as lovely as you can, and never 
mind the dress till you get home again.'* 

" * Make yourself lovely ! ' Well, you 11 see. People come 
home from Boarback in tibbons." 

" That 's gay, I 'm sure." 

" Strings and streamers, I tell you." 

" How merry ! " — 

'* ' Some In rags, and some in jags, and some in velvet gowns ! 

With a band of musio, with a band of music, with a band of musio 
Bounding in the air ! * '* 

Say quoted and sang, and danced her feet upon the floor to 
time. Her eyes danced, too, with pleasure. 

" Yes, I '11 go," said Joanna ; ** only I hope the two she- 
bears won't come out of the wood and. tear the naughty 
children." 

*' Because they say, ' Go up,' to their elders ? That 's the 
worst we 've done ; we 've no chance at the bald-head part 
here in Hilbury, where the old ladies all have such magni- 
ficent hair." 

Joanna smiled. She knew her brown wavy locks were as 
soft, and bright, and abundant as a dozen years ago. She 
cherished this and some other little vanities q[uite quietly 
and secretly. She was glad her young looks waited. What 
for] She never answered herself. Many a woman keeps 
young, she knows not how ; because without saying it, she 
feels her future" is not yet dead. 

Perhaps Say made the most of her impulse of delight; 
perhaps she over-act^d just a little, feeling an under-pang 
of annoyance. Yet she was reallv joyous at the thought. 
She trembled on the verge of what might come to be a 
sorrow ; but it was not sorrow yet ; she knew nothing of 
her danger. It was vexatious that Qershom should be so 
chilling— so indifferent; that he should have "pshawed" 
Jast night, and refused to come in this morning ; out, then, 
it was his way, and he was very likely in a hurry ; and on 
Saturday they should all go up Boarback together, and, 
somehow, it would all come right Say's was one of those 
elastic temperaments that, until the last opportunity is over, 
the last resource exhausted, the last hope crushed, will re- 
bound from everv cheek-spring up from under every dis- 
appointment. Sne was patient, like a sister, with Qershom. 
Had they not been little children together? Would they 
not always be something to each other ] 

For a while this might last ; but Sarah Gair was nine- 
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teen ; she was no longer a child, but a woman, and her hour 
was cominfl^ 

Gabriel Hartshome left his father with Mary Makepeace 
and a neighbour gossip, come in, with her clean cap and her 
knitting-work, to spend a long country afternoon, and drove 
Joanna and Say^ in the waggon to the Comers. It was one 
of his brief holidays. 

It was one of Joanna*s young days back again. 

Joanna had on stout country shoes, laced up high on the 
instep. Say wore cloth boots, with patent foxings — nice, 
bright, trim little things, thick enough, but delicate-looking, 
such as she walked in in Selport. 

Gkrshom helped them down from the waggon when they 
came up at the cross-roads below the mountain, where the 
party met. Say knew that he glanced at the foot she put 
upon the thill; what woman with a pretty one does not 
know when it is seen ) And, though he never said a word, 
she felt a secret shaft from his thought to hers. 

" There, he *s disgusted again 1 At the ver^ beginning ! 
He thinks it 's all show-off and vanity. And it 'a the very 
clumsiest pair I ever had in all my life." 

From the days of the bronze boots until now, the child's 
feet had inevitably walked her into trouble with the captious 
fellow. Don't hate him. He secretly saw the prettiness, 

i'ust as we do. He was only provoked with himself when 
le caught himself admiring what he thought a flimsiness. 
And he was so sternly bent on not admiring Sarah Qair, 
because she was her mother's child, and he would not believe 
in her. 

He is a sailor, he has learned to hold his position in the 
teeth of the wind ; nerhaps he may hol'd it now. 

Say walked on without waiting for anybody. Some of the 
first arrived had gone forward already up the hillocky slope, 
matted here and there with the close, flat junipers, that rose 
slowly toward the base of Boarback. The mountain began, 
away out here, to gather up the earth into its mass, as the 
moon draws up the sea in breasted heaps. 

They strayed along in little groups, winding in and out, 
as they found pathway. They might scatter thus; for the 
approach was broad. By and by they must file singly and 
toilsomely up the narrow rocky footway where the real climb 
awaited them. 

Skylie Purcell appropriated C^ershom. Three or four vil- 
lage girls kept near enough these two to claim a share of 
attention. Say listened to the laughing and the jesting be- 
hind her, keeping her face straight on. » 
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^' How in the world did you persuade the captain ? We 
never can coax him into anything." 

"I didn*t stop to coax. I just told him he was to come. 
Haven't you country girls learned to take hold of a thistle)" 

"Was that it, Captam Vorsel" 

"Something so, I suppose. She told me straight out what 
she wanted. I'm used to short orders, you know." 

"And I never get frightened," said Skylie. "I go upon 
the principle that the most terrible people are the most 
easily bullied. You see they never think of anybody's trying 
it, and it takes them right down. Captain Vorse, I want a 
moose-wood stick presently. You'll cut me one." 

" I suppose I shall." 

"Hiat's very meek ; but it isn't a sailor's answer, I happen 
to know." 

"What is r' 

"Ay, ay, ma'am !" The first syllable round and full, in 
trery pretty man-mimicrv, and the last word with an inde- 
scribable comic tone of confessed absurdity, but a contra- 
dict me-if-you-dare insistence. 

They all laughed merrily. It takes little to make a young 
group do that. 

Say felt herself getting cross. Did he like that) she 
wondered. She couldn't have spoken to him with such 
pertnes& though she had known him years for Skylie's 
days, it was the outrightness that pleased him, was it) 
People might well be outright where they had only little 
surface knowledge and interest Say's thought went deep 
whenever she talked with Gershom, laying hold at the roots 
of their two lives. And he always seemed to measure so her 
whole nature by her lightest word. A corollary to be drawn 
from this, had never yet occurred to either of them. 

Gabriel, and Joanna^ and Euth Gibson, came round to 
Say's side, from beyond the cedar clump tnat had divided 
them. Stephen Gibson and John Bbghe. escorting the 
advance, lingered a little as they came to tne edge of the 
woods aoove, looking round, as they said, for "the rest;" 
their eyes turned, with one accord, toward Sarah Gair. 

Into a little fi;lade, where ^ clear spring hid itself, they 
all came presently together. The young men filled canteens 
to carry up the mountain. The girls sat down on fallen 
trees and mossy rocks, chatting and resting. Gershom 
Vorse plunged into a thic jet where the moose-wood grew, 
with its tough-grained stems and broad thick leaves ; and 
cut, with his sailor's knife, stout staves for climbing-poles. 
Gabriel trimmed and peeled one he had found already. 
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rounding the end carefully, and gave it, smooth, finished^ 
and delicate white, to Joanna, first of all 

"Cut me one, please," said Say; and she sat watching 
him, as he shaped it, when Qershom appeared again, with 
his three. 

'^This is mine," she said, scarce glancing round, as he held 
one toward her, after Skylie Purceli had chosen. 

"Thank you. Mr Hartshome," in a little ecstasy; "it is 
such a beauty." 

They moved on again, over braky ground, and among 
bosks of rampant sweetfem. Say came next after Joanna, 
and gave her hand with an air of specially-charmed readi- 
ness to Qabriel, helping her, in turn, along a huge, dry, 
slippery log that lay over a springy spot, dershom saw the 
little affectation, and set it down sheer, self-pleased vanity, 
not seeing it quite through. He had no business to con- 
demn. There are hypocrisies of women, which, read aright, 
are truest truths. 

Shoul(f Say have gone straight up to Gershom, saying, 
"You are to come witn me ; it is you I want to help mel 
Skylie Furcell might do this, and it would be simple out- 
rigntness. It would not have told the truth for Say; that 
was better done by the little crookedness. Only one can't 
read cipher without the key. 

" They were to be all together ^oing up Boarback." This 
was what Say had said to herself the other day ; and the 
opportunity lay large and golden to her thought Well, 
here they were ; what then ? Gershom was close behind 
her, climbing up the narrow path, as Gabriel Hartshome 
was before. He might as well have been beyond the seas. 
Skylie Furcell chattered over his shoulder, and Say said 
never a word. GabrieL held aside the tangled branches for 
her ; and Gershom caught them, in his turn, again, smooth- 
ingthe way for Skylie. 

The ascent grew rougher. It was the old bed of a moun- 
tain brook, long ago forced into some different channel from 
high above, that made their path. There were rocks where 
water had gone tumbling down, and logs lying athwart the 
narrow gulley, making long steps and scrambles for them. 
Up these, sometimes, a strong arm lifted her ; it happened 
so from the necessity — ^that was alL And so she scarcely 
thanked him, but kept on, not looking round. 

A great barricade of fallen, tangled, moss-grown timber 
made an end of the brook-path, and stopped them, half-way 
up. This was the customary halt and resting-place. Here 
the single file was broken, and they seated themselves in 
groups again. Joanna, a little short of breath, and not 
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slightly flashed in face, yet bright, and even very, very pretty 
for all that and her old maidenhood, leaned herself willingly 
back in a wild arm-chair of dead, curving, upturned roots, 
upon a huge gray log. Say sprang over this, and perchea 
herself higher. John Blighe and the Qibsons found places 
near her. Skylie Purcell and Qershom, coming last, were 
still left to each other — Skylie oontentiug herself with a low, 
-niossy cricket of stone, and the captain, half sitting, half 
leaning, against the farther, upturned end of the gra^ trunk, 
above and against which all the lesser debris were piled. 

It was a rough little amphitheatre of rocks, and stems, and 
branches. The fresh faces, and graceful figmres and dresses 
uf summer colours, filled up its irregular niches with wonder- 
ful effect of fitness and contrast. 

They passed round shining little tin cups, filled from the 
canteens, and drank and chatted, growing merry over their 
innocent tipple. 

"Now, Captain Vorse, we want a yam — a real sailor's 
yarn ! " 

Skylie looked up and said this, with her most unrefusable 
expression. 

" Oh, yes !— -a yam I a yam ! " echoed the galleries, up to 
little Jemmy Gibson, roosting overhead upon an oak umo. 

Gershom's brown race flushed red. He never cared to tell 
stories of his personal adventure; and what else could a 
sailor's yarn be ] 

Sarah Gair listened with one ear, waiting his first word of 
reply ; the other she turned to Stephen Gibson, catching his 
sentences that she cared not a straw for, but which she 
answered with the mechanical dexterity women — tormented 
didly all their lives in this wise— have such special aptness 
for. 

" Oh, I 'm no yam spinner." said the young captain, eva- 
sively. '* Besides, I *m not old salt enough to have so very 
much to telL" 

** We know better," said Skylie, decidedly. "Tell us some- 
thing to make us catch our breaths, and think surely it 's 
been all over with you, half a dozen times, even while we 're 
listening and looking you full in the face. That's what sailors 
come home from sea for ! '^ 

" Is it ? But you won't understand half I say, if I tell you 
a real sea story.' 

^ Of course not. I don't know any sea phrases, except 
* Heave yoy ! * and * Ay, ay, ma'am ! ' That 's the beauty of 
it ; that makes the story grand, and frightens us so much 
more." 

Qershom Vorse began then, taking them by surprise with 
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his acquiescence, making no more preface. He was not a 
girl, to hang back^ saying neither no nor yes. 

" When we were in the Pearly seven years or so ago, bound 
to Pernambuco, we had a young sailor m the starbcard watch 
_Jack" 

" Oh, oh 1 we don't care about Jack anybody. We wanted 
a story about yourself." 

** I don't mean to talk about myself. Will you have the 
story, or not 1 " 

The captain said this quietlv, pleasantly, and waited. It 
was plain to Miss Purcell that he wou captain, after alL She 
withdrew her point, with a show of command still, insisting 
on the previous question. 

" Yes, to be sure ; we shan't let you off from that I 'm 
glad he was in the starboard watch, whatever that is. It 
sounds nice." 

She settled her dress about her a little comfortably, and 
rested her chin in a plump, pretty hand, looking up, with 
saucy expectation, into Qershom*s face. 

Quite uimioved, he proceeded. 

** It isn't much of a story. Only a bit of danger, over in 
five minutes, and sooner in the telling. We were nearly off 
Trinidad — ^you know where that is 1 " 

*' Of course I do. That's geography. And * off' means — 
anywhere between Guiana and away over — to Guinea, say ? " 

** Anywhere less than half-way," said Gershom, smiling. 
** We were in latitude about 12', just coming into the Dol- 
drums." 

Skylie clapped her hands. 

*' Haven't the least idea what that is," she said, sotto voce. 
" It 's growing very imposing." 

'^ It 's the latituae of sudden changes — calms and gales." 

" Just my latitude,'* parenthesised the girl, in a whisper, 
like a child bent on mischief, but afraid of being chidden. 

** We 'd been lying about for three days — nearly a dead 
calm — when one afternoon toward sunset, a fresh breeze 
sprang up from the eastward. Set all sail tp catch it, and it 
came up fresher and fresher, till we were off before it on the 
full jump. We made the most of it, while we could, for we 
knew by the looks of a big black bank to the south-east, that 
we should get more than we wanted before morning. At 
midnight, the starboard watch went below, and turned in." 

" Turned in— what ? " 

** Themselves — into their berths. I thought you wanted 
it to be mysterious." 

* Oh^ yes, so I do ; go on." 

" Things were creakmg and straining then j and we kept 
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hsXi an e^e open, expecting a call Sure enough, in less than 
an hour, it came. * All hands — reef tops'ls ! ' We tumbled 
up, and found the mate's watch busy enough ; all the li^Lt 
«ail taken in, topsail yards braced to the wind, men hauhng 
out upon the reef tackles." 

Skylie clapped her hands again, soundlessly, and gave a 
little restless bounce upon her stone cricket. It was gro\yn 
delightfully exciting and incomprehensible. 

''The wind had shifted to the south-east, and the storm 
was upon us. The night was black as l!gypt. The dark- 
ness was like a weight. We groped out upon the yards, 
iiolding on for dear me, the wind blowing a hurricane. The 
best sailor on board had the weather earing on our yard, 
and it took his best to pass it in time. We had mastheaded 
our sail first, though, and were down on deck before the 
larbowlines, oreathless and wet through ; for the storm was 
a peeler, and no mistake. The brig was pitching into a 
tremendous head-sea. The waves came crashing over the 
forecastle, every now and then, with the sound of the shat- 
tering white foam we could not see. ' Lay out there, for- 
ward, and furl the jib I' Ned Blackmere was the one to go, 
as he always was when there was tough work to do. Close 
by him, a^ the mate gave his order, was a young fellow just 
down from the foretop ; a mother's child, sent to sea by 
doctor's prescription, for his health ; never made for a 
sailor. It was nis second voyage, and he ought to have 
been up to it, if he ever would j but he had no nerve, and 
precious little muscle. He was in the larboard watch, and 
it fairly belonged to him. But he hung back a little ; in 
another second, he *d have been ordered by name, — for our 
mate never stood any shirking,— only JacK, seeing how it 
was, and knowing if he was once out over the bows there 'd 
be a fair chance he'd never come in again, sprung past him, 
and took the poor devil's place. He thought of his mother 
before he got back between the kuightheads again, I pro- 
mise you. 

** The boom was under water half the time. The big sail 
was jerking and filling, and the two had their hands full to 
hold themselves on, to say nothing of getting it down upon 
the boom." 

Skylie broke in timidly. 

" I must just know where the boom is, and how it could 
possibly get under water. I thought from the danger, it 
must be something ve^ high up." 

Nobody laughed. They were all too much absorbed by 
this time with the peril. 

" It's the spar that runs out beyond the bowsprit,— at the 
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head of the vessel As the sea broke over, and the vessel 
pitched, of course it went under. There was only the wet 
timber to hold on to, with the water dashing over you by 
the tow, and the canvas slatting out and in,' in great bijghts, 
as soon as it was loosed ; like the side of a house driving 
against you." 

'* Oh ! '' gasped Skylie ; and her nonsense all went out of 
her in a shudder. 

" Ned Blackmere shouted like the tempest itself, to the 
men hauling in, on deck. And he tugged like a great, brave 
ti^er at the work ; Jack holding on and helping, as ne best 
might; when, just as they had passed half-a-dozen turns 
with the gasket, there reared up a black monstrous wall lust 
ahead, that they felt beforehand, as you feel a door wnen 
you're running against it in the dark, and down it came 
with a hundred thunders, over the bows and tiie whole 
forward deck. Ned held on, b^ some miracle, and com- 
ing up out of it, gasping, found mmself alone on the boom. 

**I shouldn't have said 'miracle' so soon: for though it 
seemed one that even he should have escapea being vnoshed 
away, it was more than a miracle what nappened to the 
other. He went down off the boom, struggling and grasping 
out. He felt the sprit-sail yard as the wave dashed liim 
athwart it ; and something caught him, or he it, hands and 
feet, he never knew. But he clung, all blind, and stunned, 
and smothered, and then — I take it — ^he thought of his 
mother. 

" Ned Blackmere said afterwards, the time seemed like a 
month between his turning round and finding him gone, 
and catching his breath and shouting out, and the fellow's 
crawling up by the guys and dolphin-striker. But there he 
was — ^a little bruised and a good deal blown — and all Ned 
said was, ' Hallo, shipmate ! Took the longest way round ! 
Just make fast tnat gasket, now, can you, inside the cap !' 
That's all. Miss Purcell. Those are the sort of things that 
happen to sailors. Sometimes they come out of 'em, and 
sometimes they don't" 

They were all still an instant, as the story ended. ^ Then 
Skylie drew a long breath, and exclaimed, half in real 
emotion, half in drollenr — 

'* Oh, dear ! don't tell any more, for pity's sake ! I 'd 
rather not know it. I shall never hear the wind and rain 
at night again, without thinking of poor fellows out in the 
doldrums, under water, holding on by their heels to dolphin- 
strikers. Let 's go on. 

Say had meant to be very indifferent, and to go on with 
the Gibsons ; but) somehow, on clambering down from her 
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perch, she found herself very near Qershom, for a minute, 
alone. 

Skylie had sprung forward, suiting her action to her own 
word : the captain had waited, giving his hand to Joanna, 
who nad passed him also and proceeded; and Say came 
next. 

"Why didn't you tell them it was yourself?" she ex- 
claimed, with sudden impulse, in an undertone, springing 
down to his side. 

"Did you find that outi" said he, quite naively, dis- 
concerted. " I hope nobody else did." 

"Nobody else among them knows you as well as I do, 
C— aptain Vorse I" 

Now he looked up, in simple surprise. "What do you 
call me that for r' 

"Why, you are, aren't you? And—the other night— I 
forgot — and I felt quite ashamed." 

^y coloured intensely, as he looked at her for a moment, 
with honest, uncomprehending eyes, and then turned away. 

He made no answer. He wondered what she wanted 
now. Was it a mere affectation — a caprice — ^to see what he 
would say ) Or was it a way of setting him at a distance, 
of reminding him that she herself was now "Miss Gairl" 
Had it to do with the old, rankling suggestion of " no blood 
relation, after all?" He was sore and sensitive; he was 
ready to suspect her simplest word of profound purpose, 
because — she was her mother's child. 

"I was sure you did not like it," she said, in a low 
voice, constrained to blunder into speech — the silence was 
so terrible. 

" I don't know what you mean," said Qershom, bluntly. 
" I *m only half a captain, at the best. I may never stand 
on the lee of a quarter-deck again. And here I 'm at home, 
and just what i always was. To those who take me as I 
am, 1 'm willing enough to give titles, but I don't care about 
claiming them. Miss Gair !' 

"Why will you always take me wrong?" she cried out, 
in a tone the more intense because it was kept under from 
other hearing. And she dashed on, away from him^ into 
the thickening wood, after the rest. There were tears m her 
eyes, and she caught herself, blindly, in the tangle of 
branches, and tore away her veil impatiently, leaving a bit 
of blue barege behind, upon a stem— tne first of her " strings 
and streamers." 

They began to go to ribbons, now, as Joanna had said. 
All the remainder of the way la^ through the uncleared 
forest; matted with underbrush, mtricate with interlacing 
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branches, and rough with abrupt rocks and ridges, and 
wild obstructions oi natural wreck and decay. John Blighe 
guided them. There was a way that a hunter could find, 
though there seemed no path. Out to the left, if they had 
wandered away from the right direction, they would have 
lost themselves among frigntful chasms and precipices ; 
and beyondj at the rignt, there was wet ground, and more 
impassable jungle. It was no trifling feat, this climbing 
of Boarback. Kuth Qibson's sun-bonnet had lost half its 
pretty ruffling from the edge, and it hung back, in a festoon, 
over her neck, behind. Say's veil was presently in tatters, 
and she put the fragments in her nocKet; and then the 
ribbon of her hat got a sudden pul^ unfastening ^e bow, 
and floating it off behind her, like a pennant. Skirts were 
trodden on, and came out at the gathers ; and there was 
more than one ^barn-door" rent But all this was nothing, 
so long as they got to the top — ^rather it was one half the 
frolic. 

And in another half-hour they were at the top, upon the 
highest point of land for fifty miles around ; the bare crest 
of the mountain rising above the forest they had passed, 
like the forehead of a giant above his bearded faoa Only 
here and there, like a stray lock about his brow, a pine or a 
birch flung out its spicy tassels, or its green silky rustle of 
new leaves. 

Away back, to the north, lay untrodden wilds— town- 
ships that had nothing but a name ; southward, descended 
lower, undulating ranges, with bright valley- views between : 
and away off, westwardly, they caught the glimpses of real 
monarch peaks. 

It was a glory to have climbed for; to have lost gauds 
and trappings, and to have mutilated gay draperies for. 

There were old stumps of huge pines scattered about, 
felled, or burned away, no one knew when ; and a long 
fallen log, crashed in among a little group of younger growth. 
They found rude comfortable resting-places here and there, 
choosing for themselves different outlooks : and for a while 
there was but little talk. They were tirea ; they were also 
entranced with marvellous beauty, and beguiled with many 
thoughts that might not readily be spoken. 

Fields and farms and houses, where their homes were, 
looked so little and so lost away down there. The rounds 
their lives ran in seemed so petty in their measure. The 
river came down — they could trace it all the way — ^from the 
far north-westerlv gap through the hills, and had so many 
like homes dotted upon its borders, and yet such wild broad 
spaces between. The haunts of the fox and the squirrel 
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looked 80 much grander than the small circuits men could 
reclaim and subdue unto their needs. The world was large : 
it was an edge here, like the margin of the great sea ; ana 
one could discern more in };he mighty off-sweep. 

And the wonderful light that came pouring and surging 
down over all ; on the evil and on the good, on the wilder- 
ness and on the town! How it gathered and rolled in 
golden mists through the gorges, and lav in nurple radiance 
on the high, far crests, and left deep dark blue glooms of 
shadow, in contrast, on the eastward slopes and underneath ! 

Joanna Gayworthy saw more, felt more to-day, than she 
had done here, eiffht years ago. 

She drew hersdff apart, a httle, from the others, just under 
the eastern brow of the great crown ; edtting on the crisp, 
mossy sod, leaning back into a spicy cedar-bush that held 
her comfortably, with thick^ sidewise-spreading arms. 

There came a hush over life and soul, a deep rest, a feeling 
of good and promise in all things — in all living. 

She could discern, afar down, the little apex of Peak Hill, 
and the dot of soft light colour beside its base, that was her 
home. She knew lust where, beyond, out of sight, lay the 
red buildings of tnat other farm close by. In that little 
space lay the whole scene and storv of her life. Of hers, 
and of another, that had blessed and helped and taught her, 
and had lifted her up to a higher but unspoken faith, by its 
calm steadfastness and pure fidelity ; that had done all this, 
though it had not fulfilled the dream of a far past youth. 
There had been the "comfortable friendliness, ay, thero 
had been greatlv more. And it had all been borne and lost, 
gained and gatnered, enacted and beholden there — in that 
hand's-breadth of the great landscape — that minutest point 
on Qod*s vast earth, so full of life, of human, experience, of 
grief, and loss, and joy, and growth. 

It was as if she were lifted up and separated froni it, like 
a soul for ever risen, measuring her little past against the 
wide sweep of that eternal present that holds all. And the 
peace, the infinite hope of it, overspread her and made her 
strong and glad. Tne mountain joy swelled within her. 
She forgot how little distant was young, gay, heedless pre- 
sence ; she forgot her very self, and the spirit of the old 
hymn possessea her, and its grand prophetic lines breathed 
themselves impulsively from her lips, in the clear stirring 
cadences of long-famihar " Emmons," — 

" O'er mountain tope, the mount of God 

In latter days shall rise, 
Above the summits of the hills, 
And draw the wondering eyes.** 
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With the third line, a broad rich tenor joined. 

From the rock above her came the voice, but she did not 
turn, only kept on, her tones swelling fuller, stronger ; grow- 
ing glorious as with an inspiration ; and they sang the whole 
hymn through, before either singer moved. Then Gabriel 
Hartshome came down, and sat upon the moss beside 
Joanna. 

*^ You struck it first, but it had been working in me,** he 
said. '* If you had not burst out, I should, lliis a gallery 
to sing it m ! " 

Joanna did not answer ; and, for a minute, Gabriel said 
nothing mora Old association stirred in both. How could 
it but be so ? You cannot do the merest thing — ^you can- 
not turn the comer of a street — ^you cannot hang your hat 
upon a peg where you have hung it once — you cannot; if you 
are a woman, turn a hem, or fit a difficult comer as you sew, 
or pin a bow of ribbon — but you call up some mood, some 
circumstance of the past, however f aintlv, however unrecog- 
nised at the instant, that has been coincident, once, with the 
self-same triviality. Do you wish to reproduce another's 
bygone mood 9 There is no surer art whereby to accomplish 
i^ than to reproduce the little outward drcumstance, if you 
can, which witnessed it before : which stamped itself twin 
with it, in the photograph of memoiy ; that is always busy, 
that misses nothing, that works ever, with a weird purpose, 
by a hidden woitdrous law. 

*'Do vou know how changed you are in some things, 
Joanna f " 

^ There was no need to say since when ; the same old time 
was in the thoughts of both. 

*' Years change most people,*' she answered, with a diffi- 
culty. And then, with an attempt at the old lightness, she 
added, " I * ve grown fat and old. I know that ! 

"It isn*t that. You've grown womanly, but not old. 
It *8 no compliment ; you know it But I meant something 
else. Twelve years ago, you were like Skvlie, there." 

"Twelve years ago, I was** "a fool** was on her lips 

to say, but sne suppressed it It might mean too much, too 
definitely. 

" I remember what my *3iother used to say of you.*' 

"What was that)** loanna asked the question quickly, 
almost sharply. Had his mother disapproved her in her 
flippancy and restlessness 1 Had this had aught to do with 
the endmg of that old story, twelve vears ago 1 

^ She said you would take such a lot of sobmng down.*' 

«I*vehaditr' 

" I suppose we all have had just what was good for us," 
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He spoke it with a simple reverent faith ; a submission 
that had long ago grown into a large content. It brought 
back Joanna s mood of a few minutes since, that had been 
momentarily broken. 

** I know you believe that. It is easy to see," she said, 
with a tone of feeling. '^ And so do L Looking out here, 

made me think ^ Here she paused. Joanna Qay worthy 

never had told her inmost thoughts. She could not now. 
Gabriel waited for the space of a minute. No more came. 
, Then he said, gently. " We are old friends, now, Joanna." 

" Yes, old friends," sue answered, looking up with a bright, 
clear, sudden smile, and a content in her face that was Tike 
his own. The words expressed the utmost of her hope ; the 
utmost that had been her hope for ^ears. It was very dear 
to her, this utterance of it bv Qabriel ; very dear, and plea- 
sant also, his calling her by the old infrequent name. 

" Friends tell each other thoughts." 

" Yes, some thoughts," said the woman. 

" Why not these mountain thoughts ] " 

^'I never can talk 'sanctified.' Mountain thoughts are 

high thoughts. I don't wonder" They stopped her 

again, these thoughts that could not be uttered. 

" I don't wonder," said Gabriel, takiug up the word, aud 
going on quietly as if it were not a strange, but a certain aud 
natural thing, that their two thoughts should be the same, 
" that the Lord went up into the mountains, to preach, or 
to pray, or to be transfigured." 

" You Ve said it. Now, say the rest for me." 

" It 's all said plain enough before us. Down there ' '—and 
he reached his hand out toward the little farm-buildmgs 
under the peak — "down there are our lives ; what they have 
been so far ; shut in there. Then, there is all the rest of it ; 
room for so much ! " The lifted hand swept round, indicat- 
ing the whole grand circuit of hill and vale under the wide 
horizon, whereon new glories played in shifting lights and 
colours with each passing cloua, each hand's-breadth sinking 
of- the westering sun. 

A sudden instinct of dread came over Joanna. A terror, 
all at once, of the breadth of possibility. 

** There is too much room ! she cried, putting her hands 
over her eyes, " I don't like to look at it. I have just learned 
to bear life as it is, in just that little spot. It mustn't move 
nor change." 

" What may change, must. There are things that cannot 
change." 

In the little pause between Joanna's words and Gabriel's 
auiswer, his thought had flashed to and fro, lighting up sharp 
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points in the long history of years. His mother, and the 
change that took ner from their round of outward life, yet 
left the great love that made that life all full of her dear 
presence, even yet. The young desire — the hope that had 
been wrenched away, the work that had been given him in 
its stead, the years of labour and of waiting, and the unchang- 
ing force that held him steadfast through it all, true to his 
vow, true no less to the old fervent passion, though it had 
calmed into pure, tender friendship that daily he thanked 
God for — all these were touched by the gleam that kindled 
at those words of hers, and from the gathered feeling of it 
all he spoke. 

^'There are things that cannot change." 

If Joanna had looked up into his face, she would have 
read it in his eyes that rested on her with nothing less than 
the old ^low that had been in them years before when 
he had tned to tell his love and she had put him off with 
foolishness. Friendship, was it) A friendship, patient, 
boly ; but a friendship bom of fire ; such as can be between 
two souls only — ^the souls of man and woman. 

She did not look up. She rested still her head upon one 
hand, her face turned from the fair picture that had moved 
her so to hope and fear ; the other hand she held out. 

" Whatever happens. Gabriel, we are old friends, in all 1" 

She questioned, with an earnestness, an eagerness, as if 
6he dreaded something, she knew not what, and clung to 
him. 

He took her hand and held it in a strong grasp that an- 
fcWtoed her. 

" Old friends. Dear friends, Joanna.*' 

A loud call interrupted them— a call for help. 




CHAPTER XXVIL 

OTEE BAST SPDB. 

to the northward, the great mountain mass 
npitated its descent in gteep banks and sheer 
■acarpments toward a wild ravine. They were 
like terraces; a bank,— a precipice, — ft flat 
of award, or a table-rack ; another clilF, 
another landing ; each successive pitch a 
deeper fail; with shelving ridges that wound 
and sloped, eastward and Westward, nierg- 
; each ledge with the next, ull down the giant 
lulders of the hill 

From under the cliff tlie cry came. No cry 
pain, or even fear. Only a call. Joanua'a 

A few rods over, on the westward shipe, the greater num- 
ber of the young party had settled tnemselvea in closely 
neighbouring groups. Say had been with them ; and Joanna 
had supposed her with them atiU. They, jjerhaps, when slie 
Aad risen and gone away some fifteen minutes since, had 
thought her with Joanna. 

There had been some merry disputing claim of beat places 
and outlooks. 

" It would be just perfect here," cried Skylie, out from a 
nook of piues, "only that impertinent birch-tree has cruwii 
up in the way. There '« nothing else between me and Red- 
cap." 

'' It's the only thing that breaks the whole western view,* 
said Ruth Gibsun; "I've been wishing it away ever since I 
got here." 

" Hasn't anybody got a hatchet in his pocket 1" asked 
Skylie, impatiently. 
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"I've got a lack-knife," sjiid Gershom Vorse, quietly. 

" Just whittle nie down that tree, then, please.' 

The sailor, used to ^* short orders," went aloft without ado. 

In an instant, he was in the top of the swaying birch, a 
tree of twenty-five feet high, perhaps, with a girtn of more 
than two hands' s^an. 

He began to whittle down. 

The feathery crown of upper twigs fell rustling to the 
grouud. Then he lowered nimself a little, and struck in a 
new place. A true branch was severed, and crashed lightly 
among the others underneatL Dropping a little, hands and 
feet, he worked away. Two, three, four limbs, each of suc- 
cessive larger bole, succumbed in turn. 

It grew exciting. Would he really whittle down the 
tree ? The party watched, and laughed, and cried out in 
applause. 

Say got up, and walked away. 

Why should Skylie Furcell order him up and down so 1 
Why should he obey 1 

Had tJiey been brother and sister, with none nearer, in old 
childish years ] Had he scolded and comforted, laughed at 
and cheered her^ away back in that time of the dear summer 
journeys and stays in Hilbury ) Had site been afraid of his 
censure, and honoured his honest bluutuess, and brought all 
questions instinctively to the secret test of what Gershom 
would say — how he would judge % Had site waited for these 
five years for her brother to come back to her, longing for 
him^ with a great, lonely, childish longing all the time — 
havinff no other love to fill her want, like the love she had 
missed when her old playfellow suddenly went forth into 
manhood and the world, leaving her ** to be a little girl ever 
so many years longer ]" 

What claim had Skylie Furcell like this lifelong claim of 
hcrsi 

Why should Gershom turn from her, his little Say, scorn- 
ing her least word of sympathy and pride, and let this strange 
girl play her freaks with nim ] 

She did not understand her own jealousy, that was grow- 
ing sharper than a sister's. She only could not bear it, and 
she turned away. 

She walked up the mountain crest, where it heaved itself 
into that slow, clumsy outline whence it had its name ; be- 
yond which, northward, plunged the steeps, one behind an- 
other, into the wilderness. She went down a little, over the 
topmost height, where the first rapid slope trended down- 
ward, but had not yet become precipitous. She descended 
till the mountain summit hid her from sight ; till she was 
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all alone ; till she paused at the very brink of the perpendi- 
cular declivity, "wnere another step would be twenty feet 
straight down a face of granite. 

She sat there on the verge, her feet aver the clifiT, resting 
on a projection of the stone below. She looked into the top 
of a tall strong birch that grew upon the level underneath, 
and tossed its crown, quivering and whispering, with every 
breath, close at her side. All alone, rooted in the rocks ; a 
hard, stern living ; reaching up toward the far, soft blue, 
and trembling ever with its sensitive pulsations against the 
granite. There was human life like this ; she had a dread 
that she must live it. She sat there, thinking, listening, till 
the tears stood in her eyes ; till the tree-whispers sounded 
like a syllabled sympathy ; till, impelled with a tender piti- 
fulness that was secretly for her own sadness, she readied 
her hands out caressingly to the green swaying boXighs, that 
came lifting and dropping against her knees. 

Suddenly she heard her name from above. She was 
missed. 

The whittling down of the tree had been accomplished. 
There stood, now, only a bare, jagged pole, making a line 
against the western sky and the breast of Red-cap purpling 
in shadow, to show where a tree had been, shutting out 
miles of hill and heaven. There had been a shout of triumph. 
Say had not heeded ; she had only folded more tenderly the 
young leaves between her palms, and looked through eyes 
suddenly dimmer with that self-pity, over upon the black 
surge of the wilderness. 

Then they, above, turning one to another, liad found that 
she was gone — gone quite away, and out of sight ; and some- 
body had called her by her name. 

It startled her. She was in no mood to go back just yet, 
or to be found ; she had an im^julse to spring up, and hide 
herself away again. Still holding the birch in her right 
hand, she placed her left beside her on the rock, to raise her- 
self again upon it. 

A strange thing happened. She threw her weight for an 
instant, inadvertently, upon her right foot, resting, as it did. 
upon a shelf below. The shelf, a thin shard of stone, held 
edgewise in a crevice, crumbled from its loose lodgment, and 
gave way. With the quick instinct of terror she threw up 
also her other hand, clutching the birch-bole desperately with 
both. The lithe tree bent with her; she felt, in a flash, how 
it would be; she had ** swung birches" before many a time 
in sport; she was tossed down fifteen feet and dropped — 
dropped upon the thick moss and forest mould that bedded 
the broad platform below. She was safe, but the bough 
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sprang back again and she was left there — there was no way 
uf reascending. 

She lay where she had fallen, a minute, trembling ; she 
bad not gotten over the convulsion of her momentary horror ; 
then she looked around, and the fact of her situation re- 
vealed itself. Right and left were craggy shelving rocks ; 
above, the sheer ascent, from whose height she had come 
down as by a miracle. The only foothold either way was 
downward still ; one might, if one dared, pass out there to 
the east, upon the narrow ledge, to which this platform 
dwindled, where the upper cliff crowded out upon it ; but 
whither? She was afraid — astonished; she was perplexed 
and she was ashamed: astonished and affrighted at this 

Eosition in whi6h so strangely, in a moment, she had placed 
erself ; ashamed to cry out and make known how she had 
come there. 

Meanwhile the call for her had ' not been imipediately 
repeated. She heard, faintly, a laugh ; they were at some 
new jest. 

She moved along to the eastward side of the hill, around 
a huge abutment of the granite, leaving the sounds behind, 
and coming close under the point where she knew Joanna 
had been. Then she shouted in a clear, confident, yet 
appealing tone her name. She had thought for that, if her 
cry reached them from this strange spot with an accent of 
distress of alarm, they would be suddenly and terribly 
frightened for her. She wished to save them this,— ivbove 
all, she wished, if possible, to avert a general commotion. 

Gabriel and Joanna hastened up over the ridge ; they 
came down cautiously to the verge ^of the cliff upon that 
side, and beheld below, sitting on a fragment of rock, hall 
turned away from them, awaitiug anawer to her c^U, the 
" child," Sarah Gair. 

"Say I how on earth did you ever get there?" cried 
Joanna, in dismay. 

" Swung down on a birch, auntie," she cried back, looking 
up, half laughing, but her face was pale. 

"What nonsense, child! On purpose? Don't tell me 
that." 

" No, my foot slipped and I tumbled into it ? How shall 
I get up again?" 

" That 's the thing !" said Joanna, turning to Gabriel, with 
the question in her face. 

"It's a mile around, by any safe path,*' said Gabriel. 
"Where's the birch?" 

" Around there by the very top ; down behind the old log. 
But it mightn't bear again," she cried, with a sudden terror. 
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as she saw them turn and walk away upward rapidly toward 
the crest. 

Now, they would all come. Now, they would all shout, 
and wonder, and ask questions. Now, Skylie would laugh, 
and Gershom — ; well,, she would stay here where she was. 
So she sat down on her stone again. 

Up there, above, they found the birch, and the whole 
party got together before anybody could make a mind up 
what to do. The breeze had died away ; there was no sway- 
ing of the boughs, now, toward the cliff ; and the strain that 
had bent the slender bole down, nearly double, had not left 
it quite erect as it had been before. It swerved a little 
outward from the rock. 

Gabriel moved on a few paces, reconnoitring the crags 
upon the left ; if, haply, any descent there might be pos- 
sible. 

John Blighe looked eager, nervous, measuring the height, 
scanning the birch with doubtful, impatient eyes. Fifty 
pounds' difference in weight might make a different jump 
of it. 

**I know the way," he said. SDown under the rump, 
over the East Spur, by the old logging road. But that," — 
glancing into the crown of the light tree, that trembled just 
beyond their reach, — "why, it's a thing for a bird to do !'* 

" Or a girl ; or a very brave, quick*witted man," said 
Skylie Purcell, with a sharp little sarcasm in her tone. 

For, as they spoke, the thing was done. 

The sailor, Gershom Vorse, used to holding on with his 
eyelids, lowered himself suddenly down the face of the cliff, 
grasping its rough edge with his hands : and, finding a seam 
to brace one foot in, threw out the other, catching so, and 
bringing toward him, the yielding stem, whereon ne flung 
himself with all his limbs, and clung as only a sailor could 
Down it danced with him through the air, and dropped him 
safely. John Blighe looked vacant, as if somebody had 
plucked a purpose from him before he quite knew what it 
was, that took the breath out with it, and left him gasping. 

Gershom looked up and spoke quietly, as if nothing out 
of the premeditated course had happened. 

'^ We shall come out on East Spur in less than half-an- 
hour. You can see us if you wait; and after that it's 
straight sailing. You need have no concern." 

" You '11 go down by the logging road, then,** said Gs^bri®^* 

" Yes ; that is best. It 's a bad way round to the south 
side again, and you'd ought to be gone long before we 
could meet you. Don't wait longer than just to %^ us 9afe 
out on the spur." 
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" Where will they come out at last ? '' asked Joanna of 
John Blighe. 

" Depends on whether he really knows the way," replied 
that gentleman, in a somewhat sulky tone. "If he has 
good luck, and they don't break their necks, they 11 strike 
the Deepwater road, somewhere over behind Hoogs's.'* 

" Take Say home with you to Wealthy's," called Joanna 
to Gershom. 

He nodded, and moved on along the foot of the cliff, to 
find her. He had known just what would be to be done, 
before a word had been said. He had scaled these ledges, 
as a boy, years ago ; and the old logging road down East 
Spur was no less familiar to him than to John Blighe. He 
knew that Say could never walk round the great mountain, 
by the winding Deepwater road, to the point whence the 

Earty had commenced their climb that afternoon ; it would 
e quite enough for her, if she could accomplish the long, 
hard, scrambling descent of East Spur; and if anybody 
were to drive round to meet them, there was no certain 
point within half a mile, at best, at which to expect them ; 
for the logging road ended abruptly, far away in rough 
pastures, whence they must choose a track out, as best the}' 
could, to a travelled way. A short and smooth cut over a 
few cleared fields again, after crossing the Deepwater road, 
would take them to the dairy farm. 

"We'll go round there, and say they're coming," said 
Skylie Purcell to Joanna. "Or, between you, they might 
be out all night, and nobody the wiser." 

" I 'm going there myself," said Joanna, quietly. " I '11 go 
with you, if you '11 miike room, since it 's on your way." 

*' I can take you round," saia Gabriel. 

"Thank you; but it will be late, and Bebecca will be 
getting anxious. I 'd rather you 'd go home and explain it 
to her, if you '11 be so kind." 

Gabriel would be kind. There were no jealousies and 
misconstructions of young, hasty spirits between these two 
now. They were old, sure friends. They would do each 
other best service always whether it were momentary 
pleasure or no. Gabriel would go home and tell Bebecca, 
and Joanna and Say would be kept at the dairy farm till 
morning. 

Gershom knew how it would be. Was there a little 
thrill of joy for him in it, in spite of his stem will not to 
be pleased, — ^to let Say alone, and not to care for her, — ^Jane 
Gair's child ) He did not ask himself what shade of other 
impulse mingled with his instinctive sailor gallantry and 
readiness, where there was a thing to be done that called 
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{or cool nerve and trained muscle ; what eagerness it was 
that he felt, as he sprang past John Blighe, and cast himself 
over the clifi^ clinging by his finger-tips. Ah, the honestest 
of us have the little thoughts in the nne soul-type, that we 
put by and overlay with a sort we are more willing to look at. 

'*He should have Sav all to himself, this Tittle whJe, 
without being able to help it/' 

Gershom Vorse hardly knew that he thought this; yet 
some secret, detected content made him suddenly angry 
with himself as he strode on around the crag, and came 
upon her, sitting there, turned away, half-ashamed, and 
waiting. It threw him back into his reserve again. 

Sav thought it was Gabriel coming. ^ Bound there, behind 
the beetling rock, the sounds of their voices had come to 
her with a confused perception of direction. She caught 
some of their words ; she heard Gabriel speak and Gershom ; 
she heard them all talk together, scarcelv distinguishing who 
might be above, and who below ; and then came the man's 
step, striding and springinor, and she knew somebody had 
come to take care of her. When he came close, she turned 
round. She started up. 

"You!" 

"Why not r 

" I thought it was Mr Hartshorne.'* After a little pause, 
" It was very silly and careless of me. I don*t know now I 
did it. And you are very kind to come for me." 

All her little resentment was gone. She was prompt to 
be grateful, poor child. A small kindness touched her 
alw<iys. Even in what seemed her pleasant life, she had 
been used to snubs, and ready consideration took her by 
surprise. To be of consequence, to be attended to, this was 
what she had not learned to take for granted, even in Hil- 
bury. Her voice trembled even as she thanked him so. 

It seemed to him beyond the occasion. There was nothing 
to make a fuss about. 

"You must be got home, somehow, of course." He was 
hard and matter-of-fact again. She crushed her gratitude 
back, and got up and wrapped her shawl about her, and was 
ready to move on. 

The wind that had been southerly all the early day, had 
come round to the eastward in the afternoon ; and the air, 
cool always on these heights, was keen upon the shaded side 
of the mountain. Say had grown chilly as she had sat there 
on the cliff behind the crest out of the sunshine ; she felt 
the cold afresh now, coming out of the shelter of the rock 
and facing the breeze, as she followed Gershom on along the 
ledge, where it narrowed rapidly to a perilous pass. 
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He turned to take her hand and help her round a point of 
rocks where the foothold was smallest. Beyond, it broad- 
ened stfT&in to safer space. Here he stopped, and began to 
pull on the loose rough jacket that he wore above his sailor 
shirt. 

** You are cold," said he. " You 'd better put this on." 

The words and the act were kind, but the tone was matter- 
of-fact as ever. 

** I can freeze as well as you,'' she said, shortly ; and made 
as if she would pass him, to go forward. He, on his part, 
replied nothing to that, but turned and resumed his leading 
of the way. 

So they went on in their moods, these two strange young 
creatures, each holding such quick magnetic power over the 
other, working, as yet it seemed, only for repulsion. 

It was not in Say's nature to be haughty, to cast back 
scorn for scorn ; she could flame out for an instant with a 
woman's proud resentment, but a word would bring her 
back again to the sweetness of a child. And Qershom was 
not precisely scornful either ; he was only cold and rational, 
doing things for a reason, by no means for a sentiment. 
80 she thought of him ; so he too thought, at present, of 
himself. 

There was a wild delight of daring in the treading of this 
path they had to follow. To Gershom not so much, perhaps ; 
lie had been used to the hills and ledges from a cnild : to 
dizzy spars and slender ropes for years ofshazaraous fife. 
But Say's cheek tingled, and her eye glowed,- as with her 
shawl tied tightly around her waist, and her dress knotted 
up behind, away from her feet in a great careless knot, she 
sprang, like a bird, from perch to perch, along the jagged 
and interrupted way. The little. feet seemed made for daiutv 
poising on the narrow shelves, and she held herself with 
sure and delicate balance, as if it were but a dance on airy 
heights, where an instant's uncertainty or giddiness might 
have been her death. She never thought of being afraid. 
Gershom could not help, in his heart, a wondering admira- 
tion of the bright, brave young thing. He watched carefully 
for her safety. He reached a ready hand whenever it was 
needed for an instant. He was cool and heedful ; it was 
his business to see her safe. But he did it as a business ; 
he said never a word for a long while after that rejected 
offer of the jacket ; he let no gleam come into his face of 
admiring surprise as she sped lightly on, never pausing or 
daunted, following, with clean aplomb wherever he himself 
Qould go. 

Without him, she might hardly have been nerved to such 
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intrepidity ; it is hard to tell what goes to make a mood ; 
she felt safe having him ; she felt proud, he looking on ; 
excited to * do her best, to be as cool as he, goaded by his 
indiflference to something that wa^ no longer anger, but had 
a high touch, — was a little superb. Sarah Qair had never 
asserted herself so completely in his presence ; she had never 
been so near seizing supremacy. 

They came down at last safely to the second landing. 

They glanced back, upward to the way they had threaded. 
It looked almost like bare cliff again. Seen irom hence, one 
could hardly fancy there could be any path. The great 
mountain pile towered high above them now ; below, a yet 
more enormous mass stretched itself out, and clothed itself 
with forest. It was utter solitude. Dense shadow heaped 
itself like a thing to be felt. Cold, black glooms lay im- 
penetrable about them. The whole great body of the 
mighty hill was between them and the presfence of their 
friends. No voice could reach them ; no ear could catch a 
rry. They were here together; they could only help each 
other. 

There are moments in life when people stand so ; when 
they look back on the path, broken and perilous, that they 
have traversed— ^coldly, perhaps, and in estrangement, yet 
together ; when they can no longer return ; when they can 
make no long pause ; when they must help and cheer each 
other, or nothing human will. In such moments hearts 
come closer. 

At first these seemed far enough. 

" Are you tired ? " 

" No." 

This was all thev said after the peril and the long silence. 

They stood still, a little apart; and the silence of the 
wilderness, broken only by this pebble of sound, closed up 
again around them. But the secret influence of the place 
was working. The solitude was bringing them nearer in 
spirit 

There came a crash in the woods, just down below them. 
Some forest animal, or a broken branch. Say started, and 
her movement brought her closer to Gershom's side. 

" What is it ] " she whispered, a little fearfully. 

" Nothing," said Qershom, ** but a fox, perhaps, or a fall- 
ing limb." 

Say laughed. " I think it is the bears coming to eat up 
the naughty children. Don*t be cross, Gkrshom ! ** 

She said it with the very old accent of their childish days^ 
when she had used to say it so often. 

"I'm not cross. Say. Don't be silly." His old rpply, 
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spoken very kiiidly now ; for the old days came back, and 
tne secret, present charm had wrought. 

" We had better go on." 

Say felt the sound quiver as it came to her lips, saying 
but these simple, common-sensible words, with the thriU 
that only a returning kindness in Gershie had ever given 
her. 

Both felt it would not do to linger. Say was warm with 
exercise, and she must not stay here to be chilled. They 
must wait for no reaction of body or of spirit. 

So they went on, and the path narrowed again. Under 
the overhanging rock they passed around, still working to 
the eastward and southward, making through the rock and 
tangle, for the great outlying shoulder of Ea^t Spur. 

All at once Grershom paused, appalled. Had he miss^ed 
his way, that he had felt so sure of ] had he taken some de- 
lusive turn, and followed a wrong shelving, that would end 
in middle air, against a hopeless face of rock ? or had there 
been a break, a fall here since he trod the path before ? 

They had come suddenly to a bend where they could see 
but a few feet in advance, — ^those few feet a mere lintel 
against a precipice that reached itself up iind forward at a 
pitch that would not let them stand upright. 

They might, though at great peril, crawl around. He had 
come to feel great faith in Say by this time ; but what lay 
beyond % If there should be no way to proceed, might they 
be able to turn and come back ? 

It was for him to go and see. 

" Stay here, Say," he said, and there was suddenly some- 
thing almost tender in his tone. 

Was he frightened for her 1 Had anjrthing gone wrong I 
She hardly cared at that moment, since he could be gentle 
once more. 

It was only when she saw him stoop to hands and feet, 
and pass, carefully creeping, beyond her sight, down upon 
the aiz^ shelf around the bend, that the thought smote her 
of why he did it,— of what might happen to him should the 
way prove a false leading. She saw it suddenly now, that 
he had left her here to test a dreadful danger alone. 

She crouched down upon the lichened rock whereon she 
stood, covering her eyes with her hands, an agony of listen- 
ing in her ears, waiting for a possible sound of horror. She 
refrained from the call of expostulation that had risen to 
her lips ; she must not shake by a breath his concentration 
of faculty and purpose ; she must wait and let him alone. 

Two— three minutes. How many years did they seem 
like! 
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There came a small souud, and then the stillness again, — 
a sound of a stone falling, rolling, losing itself, she could 
not tell whether, in distance, or against some resting-place. 

The instant's silence after that was ghastly. 

She had raised her head ; she was gazing at the farthest 
angle behind which he had disappeared. She scarcely 
breathed ; her yision was almost paralysed by its own in- 
tentness ; her whole being was gathered to a point, in fear 
and expectation ; then she saw an arm reached into sight — a 
hand planted, fingers outward, upon the rocky edge ; a body 
lifted, so, sideways, the feet hanging down over the abyss, 
and set again a little nearer. So he came back over a way 
where turning had been impossible. 

** We must go down lower. Say ; half-way to the bottom 
of the ravine ; and cross over, so, to East Spur." He said it, 
coming to her side in safety. 

Her tongue clave to the roof of her moutL She looked 
up at him with wide distended eyes, speechless. The re- 
action could not come at once. Her senses held themselves 
at the climax of their strain. 

He stooped down and took her by both hands. 

" Say, this won't do! What is the matter!" Then he 
put his arm about her and lifted her up. 

It was well he had been cold and mechanical before. The 
dilference now, the gentle words, the helpful touch, did what 
the sudden sight of his safety, not making itself believed in 
instantly, had failed to do. The tension of nerve and spiiit 
gave way ; she burst into uncontrollable fears. 

"There will be nothing more like this, Sav; and you must 
ke«p your courage up ; you have been very brava'* 

^^I'mnot frightened; it isn't that," she gasped out, checking 
her sobs, and looking up at him again, with a little nervous 
attempt at smiling. " What did you come to, out there I " 

" Nothing." 

** Nothing]" 

" Just that. And when I found there loas nothhig, why, of 
course, I came back again." 

*' It was horrible, waiting ! I didn't understand till after 
you were gone." 

There could be no sham in this. Gershom knew that 
she had borne a torture of terror for him. 

" Can you come on now ? " He kept her hand in his to 
lead her down. The way was steep, but it was a side-clitf, 
where they could scramble from rock to rock together. There 
were no mote narrow passes. From his perilous outlook, a 
moment since, he had seen this, which they could not see 
from hence, and that the descent was possible. 
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Say gathered her forces together once more. She would 
not De a perplexity or a burden. She must go on with 
him, and she would go on bravely. The elastic joy was 
over: but she could be strong, she could persevere. She 
could do anything with hiM hand holding her, no longer 
perforce, but with a kind solicitude. 

There were long spaces for them to drop down, descend* 
ing this rough, 'ntanic staircase; hands and feet were both 
needed often ; there were leaps, not iiisigniiicant, over rifts 
and chasms ; thev had got into the very heart of one of 
nature*8 wild and secret places. There was no path. The 
semblance of one that they might have followed lay below ; 
they should have descended to it from a point far back ; but 
it was better to keep on this way now. Half way down into 
the ravine, as Qershom had said, they found it ; it took them 
upon a new platform or landing of table rock, that jutted 
from the overhanging cli£ A little trickle of water cama 
down, through a cranny in the bare face of it, a shorter way, 
to meet them ; it dropped upon the granite floor, and rolled 
away over its edge again, a thread of waterfall, that went to 
help to make up the brook, winding itself in the glen below. 

Qershom h^d his tin cup still in his jacket pocket — a little 
flat bit of a dipper, that would hold, maybe, two wine-glass- 
fuls. He drew it out, and h^ld it to catch the drops. He 
eave them to Say to drink. They made her stronger. She 
looked up when she had swallowed them, and her eye searched 
the far up impending outline of the crag. Away up, under 
its very top, was where Qershom had gone, clinging, till he 
came where there was — ^nothing ! She could not trace, from 
here, more than a faint line to show her Where the narrow 
ledge had wound. If they had both ventured ! She said no- 
thin nr, but there came a shudder over her, and she turned away. 

" We must go on," said QershouL "They will be watch- 
ing to see us safe out on the Spur ; and the sun is lowering." 

It was only to climb now. Rough work ] and the dress 
had new knots in it before long, where the strings and 
streamers had grown troublesome, and must be gathered up. 
The trim, dainty little figure was oddly metamorphosed. 
But Gkrshom liked her better so, somehow, perverse fellow, 
than he had done in the delicate array of purplepansied 
muslin, and lace-frillS, and floating-riband. She was no 
** thing for a shop-window " now, assuredly. 

They stood out on the bare, high shoulder-top of East 
Spur at last, and all tliis had been done in about five-and- 
thirty minutes. Down a little, upon their way over the 
south slope, the rest of the party nad paused, and turned 
aside, and were waiting upon an opposite neight that brought 
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them marvellously near, by an air line, the point these two 
had reached by such a round of toil and danger. From this 
to that there was no passing, though. They could hail each 
other with shawls and scarfs tied upon bough and sts^ and 
waved in signal That was all. And then, by their two 
roadS) they went their ways down the two separate sides of 
stem, uncompromising old Boarback. 

There is no act or circumstance but bears its typical rela- 
tions. We feel, obscurely, many times, a meaning and signi- 
ficance in what we do — a method in our accidents — that 
startles Us with a fear, a joy, an embarrassment ; — that car- 
ries us, by a strange likeness or suggestion, into a past that 
we dimly, and perhaps mysteriously, remember, or fore- 
reaches into a future moment that might come. 

Not a word was said of it— in the merry party that turned 
off together down the south-side track, relieved and satisfied 
to have seen their companions safe — ^far less, between the 
two left so to their own separate pilgrimage. But it was like 
— and they all had a glimmer of the likeness — the setting 
forth of two together, in such fashion, striking off and away 
into a strange and untried life-path, opened for them only. 
Relinquished to each other, cheered away with friendly sig- 
nals ; but left then to their own shiftings, to make the best 
of it they might. 

Say had a strange shyness come over her for a minute, 
that she did not try to define ; Gershom had as strange a 
pulse — a single one — of something gladder than he cared to 
question, as they turned and met each other's faces, after 
Watchm^ the rest away among the shadows, and stood alone 
again, with wilderness above, below, about them. 

" Come ! " he said, and stretched out his hand. 

And Say came. 

There was a joy of claim and confidence, unanalysed, be- 
tween them in that instant. A key-note struck, responded : 
a phrase of music uttered, revealing the whole power and 
harmony life had for theto. It should be played out— some- 
where ; if only there were no discords that might lie between 
this and its full solvement. 

They kept the crest-line of the Spur, down to where thick 
woods began again. It led them straight to the opening of 
the logging-road, cut through a dense growth of trees, and 
winding down oetween tangled branches and underbrush. 
A mere gully, it seemed now ; a path for a mountain torrent, 
or a wake left by some old tornado. It was the only way 
through impenetrable forest. 

Disused long ago, and fallen into more than its original 
roughness, by reason of rains and gradual change of wearing 
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earth and rolling stones, and forest fall and decay, it was no 
easy path, though a sure one, and devoid of all absolute 
danger. 

It was down hill, without break or rest. Say sprang, as 
she needs must, from rock to stump, from log to knoll — 
flying leaps some of them — on without pause ; getting ex- 
hilarated again by the exercise and rapid progress, and not 
realising the fatigue she was actually enduring. Breath 
failed a little after a time ; and she caught herself up against 
the overleaning trunk of an oak, and looked back to Qershom, 
who was close behind, with a panting, comical appeal 

^ I don't believe there 's any down to it ; it 's one everlast- 
ing tumble." 

^' Half way down we shall find a rest ; and then we shall 
be sure about our daylight. Are you warm ] " 

"ExhaUng!" 

" Thirsty P 

« What ^5 the use ? " 

He held out his tin cup, sparkling with its little treasure 
of water. 

** Where did you find that 1 I Ve seen none." 

"I knew of a spring, just back here, off the road, and 
turned in, luckily, at the right spot." 

" 1 didn't miss you. How strange ! " 

" It only took a minute. I didn't want to say * water ' 
until I 'd got it" 

" No^ indeed. I should have choked instantly." 

" Dnnk now, then." 

Simple little words tbese that they exchanged ; but they 
were very sweet, with the old famihar ease and sympathy. 
Very sweet, also, was the draught Say took from the tiny 
dipper. It was beautiful to be cared for so, and by Gershom ! 
It was like the old time of the clothes-room and the straw- 
berry feasting. Oh, dear I why must they ever come out of the 
woods, and go back — ^she knew they would— to their distance, 
and their different ways, and their half understandings ? 

It was very lovely and pleasant, half way down, where a 
huge rock upheaved and abutted itself, gathering against its 
sturdy back the soil and sod that made a soft, sylvan throne 
under wide oak branches ; where Gershom lifted Say and 
placed her, and sat himself down at her side. 

They had earned a rest ; they had gained time to take it. 
There was no keen wind here : Say only drew up the folds 
of her shawl about her throat again, that she nad pushed 
back upon her shoulders in the heat of her down -scramble. 
And the twilight was about them, soft and sweet ; and little 
trickling music of unseen water, and faint, evening chirp of 
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early birds ; and awav off to the south-east lay other hills, 
purple in the level light ; while, behind, the great might oi 
Hoarback, with all its mysteries and grandeur of cliff and 
chasm, and piled-up solid heights, and unexplored ravines 
and pathless woods, lifted and stretched itself, too vast for 
them to see until they should get away from it, and it, too, 
should shape itself in purple distance. 

Say could not help feeling very happy. Too qiuetly 
happy, too tired, perhaps, to talk much, so she sat and 
thought. Thoughts came abundantly. How different this 
day*s life had been from ordinary living ! How grand and 
awful the world was, with its high and hidden places, where 
people might come and look, but by no means abide ! The 
great mountains, — wasteland, — acres and acres of bare granite, 
and untamable wilds, that were nobody's land but Qod's. 

And then — ^as sucn do bring themselves to our remem- 
brance — some words of Holy Scripture flashed bright across 
her thinking. Over and over she was saying them to her- 
self, with a new perception. 

** Say ! What are you thinking about ] " 

Sav hesitated a second, and then answered. 

" *The strength of the hills.' I never knew what it was 
before." 

" Well, what is it now ] * 

Qershom asked somewhat curiously. He had not caught 
the precise thread of her musing. She had not quoted all 
the words. 

" The force that is holding all these rocks together, with 
such a might, and keeps them up in their terrible places, 
particle by particle, you know." 

" Cohesion, yes ; and gravitation." 

<' That 's what it says in thje philosophies. But, Gershom, 
what is cohesion 1 " 

'^ You said, ona of the forces of nature." 

"But those are only names. ^Gtershom, is it something 
living ] hit God ? — working His work — right here, and 
everywhere ? " Her voice lowered timidly and awfully. 

^*I don't know." The young man's answer was a litth 
constrained. 

Say was out of herself for the moment She forgot to be 
ruled ; the press of a high thought was upon her^ that she 
woula not have uttered without urging, that, bemg urged, 
must be uttered in full. 

"'The strength of the hills is His also,'" she repeated, 
slowly. " It reminded me of that. And it seems to mean 
a living strength. Like oars, that is in us." 

Qer^om looked round in ^y's face. It was turned away 
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from him, and up toward the towering- mass that lay beside 
and behind them, filling the whole north-western sky with 
its heights of gloom. 

She was in earnest, then, and this was a real thought of 
hers. There was something curious about this child, vdth 
her bronze boots, and her *' behaviour :*' with her grown-up 
elegance, that he called frippery and sham ; her refinements, 
that seemed to him, often, grappler as he was with realities, 
the flimsiest of affectations, beneath which nothing real and 
true could b& 

He was not startled or offended at this name of ^ Gk)d." 
as many a young man in society, going to church regularly 
of a Sunday, but holding church topics tabooed in polite 
talk of a week-day, might have been. He had had little 
church-going, these last eight years ; he had seen little of the 
decorum of a trained Cnristianity ; the Qreat Name had 
been often in his ears, when it was not a reverence, but a 
blasphemy ; but he had been among men who had their own 
thoughts, after all, of Qod, and Qie great Beyond: who, 
when these came uppermost spoke them without wiiining 
or shamefacedness ; rough, unscrupulous, even doubting 
thoughts, they might be, yet real, unmechanical, avowed as 
readily as any other thoughts, laia away for no set and proper 
occasions, and held an indecency at common times. It was 
not this that made his constraint, it was something that lay 
only between him and Sarah Gair ; the ^rl he would not have 
utter faith in : whom he would not willingly draw near to 
with any toucn of a deep sympathy. " Trusting and expect- 
ing." He would have nothing of that ; least of all, with 
Jane Gair*s child. 

Yet he turned and looked at her, and he saw her face lit 
with a real, earnest thought. It was there, for the moment, 
at least ; there was no discrediting it. 

He hiid heard her speak Bible words — even utter her un- 
derstanding of them — before, in the New England home, 
where they had been so much together, under the sweet, 
saintly influence of Aunt Rebecca. It would have been 
strange if he had not But it had seemed like hearsay ; in- 
terpretation put upon her ; Sunday-school drill ; matter of 
course ; a part of tne great system, deep or shallow, as you 
took it whereof the text and platform was, as Say had exr 
pressed it of old, *' People must behave, you know.'' Ab- 
stract theory, to which it was poper to subscribe, but which 
}iad little vital connexion with any everyday doing or 
apprehension j except, perhaps, — as in the beauty of that 
home the exception had been forced upon him, — ^with grand, 
kindly-natured old men, and saintly, world-innocent women. 
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But here was a sudden, spontaiieoas recognition of " some- 
thing living/' Something living in the dead rock; some- 
thing ' living in the old words that sung their mountain 
psalm to the world three thousand years ago. 
. Against his will, there was something fiving touched in 
the sailor's souL And against this came up the perplexity, 
the doubt of a hard life, among hard, suffenng lives. 

" Thd strength of the hills is a very pitiless strength." 
This is what he said to her, after that silent look in answer. 

There came a shadow and a questioning over the face that 
turned now and met his look with its own. She waited for 
more. She hardly understood. 

" If you or I had fallen from the cliff among these rocks, 
what would their forces have done for us V 

" Crushed us." The words came with a low horror in 
their tone. 

" Pitilessly. I said so." 

" I don't know." Say spoke slowly in her turn, using his 
own words, pausing between the syllables. 

" No ; we don't know. The world is full of awful 
strength, and men run against it everywhere, like helpless 
things, and are crushed. If the rocks are pitiless, the sea 
seems worse. The rocks wait^ but the sea rushes after you, 
and beats upon you, and fights for your lifa Then think of 
all the waste places, where beasts and savages howl, and 
tear, and turture each other. And safe people, in quiet little 
villages, sit together in comfortable meeting-houses, dressed 
up to please each other, and talk about God 1 and think 
they understand something about Him! Handfuls of 
people in little corners of the great world ! And the war& 
and the tempests, and the starvings and burnings, ana 
drownings ana cursings are going on, all over it, at the self- 
same time ! " 

Say had no reply for this for an instant. It was too 
dreadful in its doubt and its darkness ; too overwhelming 
with its outside force of truth. 

*' But," she said, presently, '* God must be there. He is 
everywhere. You hdieve it, don't you, Gershom 1" 

" I suppose I do. I suppose I believe pretty much what 
other people do. But I can't settle everything by rule and 
line as they do. I don't know much ; and I see terrible mys- 
teries in the world." 

Say sat, and thought silently. All at once she brightened. 

** But these are mysteries of nature, and dangers of men's 
bodies. There 's the soul ; and God s soul is behind His 
strength, as men's are behind theirs." 

" You *d better not talk to me, Say, •bout these things. . I 
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don't know altogether what I do think ; and I *ve some 
thoughts you mightn't be the better of.*' 

" O Gershie !" was on Say's lips to cry. But she had an 
instinctive knowledge that with the first symptom of per- 
sonal feeling the talk would be over, and she could not have 
it end just so. 

She was silent, but she did not stir. Gtershom waited her 
movement, and she made none. She sat and looked still at 
the great mountain, with its hidden, living strength. 

** It mtut be all right ! " The words escaped her at length, 
half involuntarily. 

'* I wonder what you 'd said* about men's souls if you 'd 
seen the things I have ! " This came, an utterance almost 
as involuntarv, out of Gtershom's silent thinking. 

Say sat still, and answered never a word. Silence draws 
sometimes more than speech. 

*' Grinding, and persecution, and treachery, and meanness, 
and every sin and shame that has a name^ or is too bad for one ! " 

'*You must have seen horrible thmgs, Gershom," said 
Sa^, in a suppressed tone. **But haven't you seen good 
things, sometimes, too % I know you have." 

Here, again, there was more upon her lips that she dared 
not speak. His own brave noble doings were quick in her 
mind, warm at her heart ; but Gershom would " pshaw ! " if 
she breathed of these to him, and that would end everything 
at once with a cold revulsion. 

*' They were like light in a great darkness," said Gershom, 
moodily. 

"But, you see you have not lived at Ihcme, You have 
seen the hardest part of life." 

" I ' ve seen the largest part And I 've found out some- 
thing about homes, and your good Christian peo})le, too ! " 
he added, with the old, bitter sneer. " I tell you, it 's a fine 
thing, and an easy thing, of a pleasant Sunday, in a comfort- 
able church, between a good breakfast and dinner, with 
every nerve at rest, to believe pretty things about God 
and reli^on. But what if you were hungry and had no 
homel What if your bones were crushedf and you were 
lying in some hospital, and nobody cared for you, and they 
only counted you ' a bed ? ' I 've seen men so, — shii>mates. 
What if your whole life was nothing but one great pain ? " 

There was a hush again, till Say said, tremulously and 
humbly, speaking beyond herself and her little experience^ 
surely that which was given her, for herself, and for that 
other soul aUo,— - 

*' I don't know : unless I found that God was in the pain, 
too!" ' 
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"But suppose'' — Qershom went on remorseleasly now, 
swayed by nis own bitter impulse of doubt born of the hard 
things he had seen and suffered — ^* suppose youM been de- 
ceived, till you couldn't trust them that ought to be your 
best friends ; suppose that vou had lieyer known more thau 
three people that you could believe in, and -suppose you'd 
known them cheated and ill-used till it was harder to think 
of for them, than for yourselves ; supposing you had seen 
all the rest of the world outwitting and hustlinff and chuck- 
ling over each other, like the devil's own children, till you 
were ready to hate the very sun for shining on such things ; 
— where would you find God and goodness in all that ? " 

Say stood up suddenly before him. Instead of a direct 
answer, she gave, for all his questions, a sinf^le searching one 
that rang clear over the confusion that was in him. 

" Grershom Yorse ! do you think you are the anli/ soul 
Qod has made capable of hating such things as these ] " 

Out of his very scorn he was answered. 

He stood upon his feet too, then. He looked a^ain in the 
glowing young face, that was almost angry in its bending 
upon him. It was better than if she had told him of his 
goodness, his bravery^ she had charged him boldly with a 
haughty assumption m this noble hate of his ; she had 
given him a weapon for his innate truth to grasp, against his 
own dark uncertainties. Something lighted and softened in 
his eyes as he looked upon her. 

** That was a good word," he said, honestly, with a changed 
tone. "A good word for a last one. We '11 let that be the 
end of it." 

The rest of the walk was nothing. The getting home to 
Cousin Wealthy's — the nice supper — the answering their 
eager questions— the being comfortably helped to Bed by 
Aunt Joanna; all these were well enough — at any other 
time^ but she went through them all mechanically. At 
most they were but interruptions. 

" She is tired out," they said. 

She lay down to her rest with crowding thoughts, — with 
some misgivings, — but a great peace shining through them 
all. 

^he had said a " good word " to Qershom. It had pleased 
him, for that it was true and bold. She had met him on his 
own ground. They had come near each other again at last ; 
she wondered at her own new strength, she had always been 
so timid — ^so easily put down. 

Would things be different after this ? Sh? wondered how 
it woul4 be ia the morning ? 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 



be morning Landy came over early with iii- 
liriea and a parcel — Say'a dresa tor the Sunday 
id other needfiila. When the sweet breath of 
le woods, and the wild einginff coming in upoa 
' her through the window Joanna had softly 
y' Eet open, roused Say to a full wakefulness, 
^ she saw, delicately laid out on one chair, 
tlie pansy-mtisliii carefully pressed over, 
nd the puffings perked out, in all the dainty 
reshneas of its first day ; on another, in the 
pposite window, the blue foulard, looped and 
Dotted, and draggled, and reut, looking like a 
tanner brought home from battle. Beside it, 
un the floor, lay the little black boots, so trim 
and neat yesterday at startins^ bursted and torn, trodden 
iiito such shape as no boot of hers had ever come to before \ 
making het Uiiuk of the twelve princesses in the fairy tale 
who mysteriously danced their shoes out every night. It 
was like a night-vision to her almost, the recoUectioo of that 
mountain dfuice of yesterday, — like a dreiim, the strange 
earnest talk witli CJershom ; but a blessed present joy- 
something that she grasped to her soul — the tone that rang 
. back to her recollection as she had it from his lips at the 
last, bis harshness and bitterness suddeuly swept away. 
"That's a good word, for the last. We'll let it be the 

It was GO honest and noble of him, too, taking the good 
out of it, when she had felt it hard and sharp in the saying, 
launched with ftlmost a passionate indiguation. 

She was half sorry to break the sjifll ; to come down in 
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her proper and nice array agaiti, she would almost rather 
have put on the old bedraggled, forlorn foulard, if so she 
could have kept the spirit of some of those moments of 
which it was like a sacred relic. She rolled it tenderly up 
with all its rags and stains, putting the demolished boots 
within it, resolving to Jierself secretly that it should never 
^0 the way of other rags and wrecks, but that she would put 
it carefully where she might keep it safely always. 

For Qershom had seemed like a brother again, and she 
had said one word to him that he' had confessed was ^ood. 

Very sisterly this was, all of it. Say thought so ; she had 
never had a real brother, so how should she be supposed to 
know? 

She could not help her habit of niceness ; she could not 
turn away from that image in the little mirror until every 
wavy line lay smooth upon the bright head, and rolled itself 
gracefully away into tne braids behind, any more than an 
artist could turn from his work, leaving a heedless or mis- 
taken touch. It was habit — instinct sense of the pure and 
perfect ; these more than vanity. She could not have done 
violence to her nature, — she could not deliberately make 
herself dowdy, even though Gershom should have liked her 
better so. Which, knowing something of metl and their 
contradictions, we may feel tolerably safe in doubting after 
all. 

She had slept late. When she entered the room below, 
she found only Joanna sitting there, and the table cleared, 
except of one pink-and- white china plate, and a quaint little 
coffee-mugand saucer to match. 

Cousin Wealthy brought in two fresh wheaten rolls, baked 
since Say's footstep had first sounded above j two new-laid 
eggs, boiled since ner door had opened \ a little pitcher of 
golden-brown coffee, steaming oriental perfume ; a tiny, shal- 
low, silver sauceboat, filled with yellow cream ; and a pot 
of June butter, with a daisy stamped on it. 

There came a double tread of men's feet over the platform 
outside as Say sat down. 

'*■ We had company come last night," said Cousin Wealthy ; 
and Gershom entered, followed by a tall, strong, grizzled, sea- 
browned man, with sailor gait, whose dark searching eyes, 
that had looked on strange lands and people everywhere all 
over the earthy glanced round him here as if this port of 
home of all others were strangest. 

'* This is Mr Blackmere," said Gershom, in an off-hand way, 
that sounded like — " Now I've mentioned it, you 've nothing 
more to do with it." 

But Say had heard of Ned Blackmere ; she rose from her 
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cliair, and walked to meet liiin, putting out her hand. Look- 
iug straight up, also, with a certain warm reverence in her 
eyes into his hard rough face. 

I think Ned Blackmere had not touched a woman's hand 
before, for twenty years^ perhaps. How do you think he felt 
then, as the soft pure httle fingers lay for a moment in his, 
tiiat had known nothing softer than tarred ropes and marlin- 
spikes ; and the eyes that had never learned to keep the soul 
back out of them, looked up so into his own. 

Say saw something in his face that few had met there 
before; she thought he looked gentle and kind. She saw 
something that did not seem quite strange to her ; it was as 
if the looKliad somehow come into her life before. Then she 
remembered the old days of the Pearly and the cracking of 
cocoa-nuts. There was where it had been, of course, yet 
the familiar ^leam came with its sudden grace of tenderness 
tliat did not join itself to her memories of the rough sailors. 
Presently it was gone, and when she looked again she 
could not remember that she had ever seen his face at alL 

G^ershom had been at home ten days. He had received 
a letter from the owners in New York, whose ship he had 
saved and brought home, offering him the command again 
when she should have been put in repair. He simply de- 
clined it with thanks. To his mother he ^ve reasons— 
they were her due ; for her sake it was his business to rise if 
he could. 

'' They erpect work of their captains that I couldn't do, 
mother. Work that isn't in the written orders, and couldn't 
be in lawfulness and honesty. When I 'm a merchant-captain, 
I mean to he one ; and no smuggler, out or in.*' 

" And now," he said, " I want you to do something for me. 
Write a letter to Blackmere — a motherly letter^ mother— and 
get him up here into the hills. / can't do it : I 've tried. 
He says he's no fit company for anything but nis ship and 
his pipe ; and yet the man has got a soullike a king !" 

Prudence wrote such a letter as the **real mothers" on]y 
write. The kingly soul recognised its genuineness through 
the wrong and prejudice of vears. Ned Blackmere came, 
riding up into the Hilbury hills that same Saturday twilight 
wherein Gershom and Say were having their talk under the 
shadow of Boarback. 

The sailor asked Wealthy for a match ; and then he and 
Qershom went out again upon the platform, and Blackmere 
smoked his pipe. 

By and by, the sweet country chimes began. Through the 
still air they answered each other up and down the valley, 
and sent their tender echoes from the hills, There were new 
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churches iu the factory village at the Bridge ; but all the 
beautiful and holy memories clustered still around the an- 
cient meeting-house at the Centre. No old Hilbury people 
thought of going to anv other. Its mellow bell rang aearer, 
Bolemner tones than all the rest 

The " colt" — Wealthy never had any but a colt ; the old 
one was dead and f^one long ago, and she had driven hib 
successor now for eight years — stood haniessed to the wag- 
gon. Say and Joanna came down in their Sunday bonnets, 
— Joanna's ribbons and laces smelling of the quaint faint 
breath of musk that our grandmothers loved. 

" Will you go to meeting, Qershom ?" Joanna asked him, 
as she stood in the doorway. 

" I guess not,'' he answered, with a shadow of grufifhess, 
** it 's as good out here in the woods ; and the dress-up takes 
down the devotion, rather, for me." 

" Folks will expect to see you ; you didn't go last Sun- 
day." 

** Folks ! I should suppose it was the Lord ; and I don't 
want to be seen of men or women." 

Joanna hadn't her gentle human theory — ^her "God-sibb" 
^ready at the moment for answer ; she let it pass ; it was 
Gershom's way. 

Say passed by him and spoke to Blackmere, out beyond. 

" Won't you go to church with us, Mr Blackmere," she 
said, with the same sweet uplook at him she had ^iven him 
before. It was to the unused sailor very much as if a flower 
had lifted up its head and spoken. 

"Yes, I'll go." He hardly knew whether he had an- 
swered of his own will ; but the words came and he stood 
pledged. 

Gershom lifted his eyelids a little, and said nothing. 

So they drove oflF ; so Ned Blackmere—the rough old salt, 
used to the weather-earing in a gale, used to everything that 
was hard, and perilous, and coarse, with only a dream in the 
far back past of a child's home and a mother ; of a sister 
who had turned his love into bitterness ; of a wife who had 
made him hate and forswear all women for her vUe disloyal 
sake — found himself among women again once more ; found 
himself presently in the quiet house whence prayers go up 
to God. 

He sat there in a sort of maze, as in a vision one might 
seem to see a world into which one had never been bom. 

He wondered if this were the real thing, and the great 
world outside, that tossed, and struggled, and endured, were 
a huge mistake. For twenty years he had never stumbled 
into a scene like this, and here were people to whom it was 
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the soul of their whole* lives. Why had God given this, and 
that ? If He were, and if this were His ordained Way of 
finding Uim, why was it only possible in safe nooks, while 
the wild world was roaring without, and the danger of it to 
be dared by souls made hard and reckless to meet it, and 
the labour of it to be done by hands that had no time to lift 
themselves in prayer. 

The sermon did not help him. After a little, he tried not 
to listen to it. Once he caught himself in the beginning of 
a breath that would have been a whistle instantly. It was 
80 hard for him, with his vague, bewildered tiioughts, and 
his habits of unconstrauit, to remember the traditional s^inc- 
titles of the place. 

His dark features gathered themselves more than once 
into a heavy frown, as sentences of the preacher broke upon 
his musing, and forced a hearing. Only when his eyes fell 
upon Say they sometimes softened. She watched him when 
he was not looking, and tried to imagine what the secret 
consciousness behind that stern face might be like. 

In the morning, Say joined herself to Blackmere again, 
and asked him to come into the churchyard. She would 
show him old gravestones and curious inscriptions. She 
felt responsible for him, since she had brought him here, 
that he should not feel strange or dull. 

They stood by graves inviolate for upwards of a century. 

"They rest quiet enough — all of *em,'' said the sailor. 
" Don't they ] " 

" * In the hope of a blessed resurrection,* " read Say, frum 
a gravestone^ in answer. 

** ' Asleep m Jesus,' " repeated Blackmere, standing before 
another. ** Well, they seem sure enough about that, some- 
how. Seems to me, when there *s so few to be privileged, it 
won't do to be too certain. How about them that never 
knew whether Jesus cared a hang for 'era or not ? " 

A shadow of contraction passed over Say's face at the 
reckless expression. 

" I beg your pardon. I 'm a rough fellow. I 'd no busi- 
ness to come here at all" 

" They have all been taught. We all know that He came 
to save us." Say answered his first words, now, as if they 
had been spoken in all reverence. 

"Do we)" There was a curl of the lip, and a slight 
sarcasm in the tone. 

The young girl looked pained. 

" See here 1 " said Blackmere again ; " you 're not the sort 
of person for me to speak out to, so; and yet, somehow, I 
can t help it. I don't know why j but you *\ e got me here, 
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and now you make me talk. So if it isn't just the sort of 
talk, or the ways of thinking;, that you Ve been used to, you 
must think what / ^ve been used to, and overlook it 1 Ve 
never had much good of preachers ; and, till this blessed 
morning, I haven't set foot in a church for over twenty 
Arears. And what do thev tell me when I do come \ You 
neard it. That man stood up, and explained the Almighty's 
secret plans. He don't mean to save everybody. Now, I 'm 
only a poor devil of a sailor, atid, of course, I don't know j 
but if / came with a lifeboat to a wreck, I 'd make no such 
half job of it. I 'd save every soul on board, or 1 'd go down 
trying.* 

Say's heart swelled. She could find nothing to say. She 
telt the fearf ulness of this Heaven-arraigning ; but she felt 
also the nobleness that Heaven itself had given. 

**He's laid it all out, beforehand, and for ever. He's 
elected some to salvation, and some to damnation. I beg 
your pardon again ; but that 's the preacher's word ; and the 
Bible word, too, it seems. And it 's the word my life corres- 
ponds to. 'Tis easy to tell which watch I 'm in." 

"It's difficult to understand what they mean exactly by 
these doctrines," said Say, timidly. " I 've never heard them 
much except in Hilbury. I think it was the hard, old 
way of taking Bible words. I couldn't help thinking some 
thoughts of my own, this morning, while Mr Scarsley was 
preiiching." 

Blackmere went on again, when she paused ; as following 
oat his own reflections, almost unheeding her words. 

** The damnation began when I was nothing better than a 
baby," he said, bitterly. " The curse came among us then, 
and it's gone on ever since; been piled down upon me 
heavier and heavier. Did you ever hear about my life, 
young lady ? " 

** I have heard of a great deal that you have suffered. I 
have heard of very noble things that you have done." 

"I've been in prison, for a crime. I've got a halter 
round my neck this minute, or the brand of it. Did you 
know that 1 " 

His tone grew sharp and fierce. 

"I knew you were accused; and I knew you were proved 
innocent." 

" No ; not proved. They only couldn't make it out against 
me. Some of 'em believe it to this day." 

*'I don't think that. But it has been a hard thing. A 
hard thing §iven you to bear," she said, slowly, with a 
hidden meaning of consolation. 

** A piece of the damnation, A thing to keep mo down, 
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and thrust me out. To make a vagabond of me, and clinch 
the sentence." 

Say trembled, standing there, at the man's passion. 

She had never had to teach. It was hard for her trying 
to guide, even ever so slightly, the current of a human 
thought upon these themes of life and death. There was 
the shrinking every young soul feels at unveiling its secret 
faith. She was far from taking it upon herself deliber- 
ately to admonish ; to set this doubting and discouraged 
spirit right with Qod. She knew, oh! very little. She 
had seldom asked herself, even, what she truly did know 
or believe. Life had not put its sternest questions to her 
yet. But the thought of this man — hard, despairing, de- 
fiant, with the recklessness of one to whom the truth, what- 
ever it might be to others, seemed only a relentless curse— 
this thought, this utterance, drew from her, irresistibly, 
her own; thus, in her first close scrutinising of it, in its 
first widLing to a conscious strength, demanded of her in- 
stantly. 

'*! can't make it agree with what Jesus said himself," 
she said, with modest reverence. '* ' Not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground, without your Father.* * Ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.' * The vc/y hairs of your head are all 
numbered.' " 

'*It don't agree; but they're both alike in the Bible," 
returned the sailor, bluntlv. 

"'Knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God,'" 
Say repeated, thoughtfully. It had been the morning's 
text. "It made me think— just his reading it, and the 
few first sentences he said before he came to the puzzling 
part — how comforting it was. That everybody should be 
'elected' to their own particular life, and death, and all. 
^ot forgotten, or let stumble into it by accident; but 
chosen. And I suppose the noblest souls — ^the dearest 
souls to Gk)d— might be chosen for the hardest. The best 
men in the ship are chosen for the hardest, aren't they, Mr 
Blackmere?" 

The sailor looked full at her, with a strange light creep- 
ing suddenly over his face — the light of a new, gracious 
thought, gleaming up across confused clouds of doubt. 
There was doubt there still, and hardness; but they were 
shone upon unawares. 

" And the trust — the honour of it— makes it easy ; don't 
it?" 

Blackmere looked at her for two or three seconds before 



repb'ing. 
^'If I 



could think a thing like ths^t ! " he exclai9i^4i ^% 
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last "I can stand taking the tongliesf, wlien someborly 
must take it; I'd never Rhirk a wenther-enriDe ; that's what 
I'mcut out tor; but a fellow's spirit's broke by hazing'" 

"He doesn't haze!" The young girl spoke it with jm 
awe, a tenderness, an assurance, Blackinere stood gazing 
at her Btill, his own look melting. 

" How the Bible verses come up and explain each other 
when one begins to think," said Say. " ' Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and Ecourgeth every son whom ha 
receivetb.' " 

The words fell slow and musical from her lips. The soul 
of the hanl, life-buffeted man caught them to itself like 

They had wandered to the oldest, most secluded part of 
the cemete^. Down the sunshiny slope above them came 
now Aunt Rebecca, looking for Say. Tlie girl moved up to 
join her. Blackmere turned away abruptly, passing down 
where the far shaded extremity of the burial-place Joined 
itself to the natural forest 

''I have had such a strange talk with Mr Blackmere," 
aaid Say: and she tried to tell it over as they walked up 
toward tne vestry door, at the back of the old meeting- 
house. 

"Elected!" repeated Blackmere to himself, as he plunged 
along the rustling woodpath, unheeding whither. " That 's 
a new way to take it : and a different one from yonder 
howling doctrine. I wonder if the girl's notion is right. 
If I thought the tough job had been set me by Him abiivp, 
there, and He cared how I came ont, I'd face it in a way 
that wouldn't shame the stuff He's made me uf. I could 
put a heart into it. But it never looked that way to me 
afore ; and how ahould site know ] And yet, when the child 
riz up to meet me so, this morning, holding out her hand 
for mine, it seemed, somehow, I don't know why, as if she 'd 
eome with a gift in it ! " 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ufe's word, 

lUE had not heen at church. Wealthy went 
home wheu the morning service was ended. 
With her unwontedly large houaehold tbia 
was necessary. There was a plentiful tea- 
dinner to be got ready ; and Joanna and 
Rebecca would come round with Say, after 
meeting, to "pick up her things," and take 
her home. So, at lea^t, the good woman had 
requested, and expected. But matters turned 
out differently. 

The fatigue of the day before, the exertion 
she had already made today, the excitement 
of her talk with Blackmere, began to assert 
. with Say. Coming up again, in the face of the 
, the churchyard slope, her head began to 
throb, and remind her, with faat-growing pain, that she h^ 
dona too much. When she reached the vestry, just vacated 
by the Sunday-school children, out, now, for their short 
nooning, she seated herself, languidly, upon a bench, and 
her face suddenly lost its light, and her eyes contracted 
themselves. 

"1 believe I'm tired out," she said, with a little smile. 
" I 've just discovered it ; but I really am. I wish I could 
get home— to Cousin Wealtby's, I mean." 

The child remembered her treasure of rag and wreck, and 
would rather secure it with her own hands, silently. 

" I shoald be nicely rested by the time you came. Could 
Landy drive me before meetine 1 " 

To be aure Landy could;- the first stroke of the bell re- 
calling the worshippers came after them on the air, aa, round 
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by the Deepwater Road, Say and her escort reached the bar- 
place into the back pasture under Hoogs's Hill. 

"You needn't come any farther," said Say, la3dng her 
hands on the reins. " I 'd rather get out here, and walk up." 

She wanted to go quietly into the house, and reach her 
room, if possible, unooserved, to get an hour's rest before 
they should know she had come back. So she checked the 
horse peremptorily, and sprang out lightly over the thill. 
Landy, a slow fellow, had only time to get as far as, "he 'd 
jest as lieves " — when Say was through the bar-place, and he 
found himself alone in the road. 

" She's a whisker, I vum," he ejaculated ; and turned his 
horse's head Zionward again. 

The path through the back pasture wound up along the 
side hill, and came round under the dairy windows, at the 
rear of the house ; and so, still farther, around its end to the 
square platform in the front angle. Against the building at 
this projecting end, Jaazaniah had built, long ago, a rude 
bench, sitting upon which, one could get the southerly 
breeze that came up among the pines, and also the fair, wild, 
southerly view, through openings down the hillside, to the 
gleam of the pond. Just over this rough seat was the 
window by which he had lain in his long illness, taking in, 
for all joy and comfort, the sunshine and watershine, the 
shadow and fragrance and song whereto it gave blessed 
aspect and entrance. 

Say got thus far, and paused, because she was tired, and 
the head beat with a new aching, and it was soothing here 
in the shade ; because, also, she heard voices in the angle, 
and waited, if by any chance she might yet pass in unseen. 

They were the voices of Cousin Wealthy and Gershom 
Vorse ; and these words came first, distinctly to her ear — 

" It 's all a queer mixing up of things to me. That girl 
talked yesterday, upon the mountain, about God, with a 
look in her face as if she felt Him ; and to-day, she had on 
her little dainty airs and smiles again, and must go to meet- 
ing in starched muslin. It's a curious world." 

** The world 's well enough, Gershom Vorse. And what *8 
more, if it wasn't, you 're in it, and nart and parcel of it, 
queerness and all You can't stand on, and look down upon 
it, and judge it. There 's only One can do that. And He 
don't. He came down amongst us. You 're hard upon the 
world, Gershom ; and you 're hard upon that child. She 
mayn't be clear wisdom and perfection ; but she 's a bright, 
loving, little thing ; and she sets by you as she does by her 
life. Only think, she never had an own brother, nor even 
^ sister.'* 
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The woman iastinct and esprit-dii-eorps it was, that put in 
that; and the child, listening, blessed her for it; blessed 
her, while her cheeks flamed and her brow throbbed more 
wildly, and a strange shimmer of light seemed to show her 
suddenhr a place in her own heart that she had never looked 
into before. 

" You must take love as you can get it— ore or nuggets — 
and be thankful, or go without The Lord never sends it 
for nothing : and however it comes, it 's a piece of His own. 
Sarah Gair nas grown up with you in her very heart ; and 
it's a cruel way ^ou take with her, slighting and fault- 
finding, and watching, and carping; I Ve ached to teil you 
so, and now I've done it." 

'* I like Say, I always did ; but she 's had a poor bringing 
up." 

''That ain*t her fault; and I can't see as it's done her 
so very much harm. I 'm an old woman, Gershom, and I 
know what things are worth. I'll tell you something about 
myself. I didn't alwajrs take things right end foremost. I 
had a way, once, of twisting 'em about, and looking 'em 
over, to find specs in 'em. I kept Jaazani^ off and on as 
long as his mother lived. It didn't seem to me always he 
was right up to the mark in everything, as I wished he was. 
Well, when she died, of course I couldn't go on staying here 
alone with him ; so I packed up and went off, and lived 
along of Mrs Gibson for more 'n a vear. And all that time 
he was after me, and I was considering. I couldn't give 
him quite up ; there wasn't as much more love left for me 
in the whole world, as there was in that greats clumsy, 
honest heart of his. Sometimes I 'd as good as made up my 
mind; and then he'd go and say or do something that 
would just u{)set the whole calabash, and I'd have to begin 
all over again persuading myself. But I never stopped 
spinning and weaving mv piles of house linen, for all tnat ; 
if I 'd only known myself what I meant by it. The thing 
that made me crossest was, that he never took up spirit to 
answer me back in my own way, but just gave in to all my 
tempers and impudence, when, half the time, the things I 
said were just to put tne very words in his mouth that he 
ought to have said back, and if he had, would have made 
me feel a sight better. One day he'd been a-pleading, and 
I 'd been a-hectoring, and, finally, I just burst out at him. 
* Jaazaniah Hoogs,' says I, 'you haven't got the character of 
a fly ! I do wish there was more to you ! ' Of all the looks 
I ever see in a human face, his was the grievedest then, and 
the most humble ; and yet, in a kind of a way, it was the 
grandest. There wasn't a particle of blgme or anger in it j 
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but a great, sorrowful, patient enduring. 'Wealthy,' says 
he — and his words didn't sound mean nor snuffling, but 
real manly and gentle — ' I know there ain't much to me. I 
wish there was a great deal more, for your sake ; but you Ve 
got all there is ! ' I took him, then, for he belonged to me. 
And I've known, ever since, that we belonged together. 
We belong together yet ! " 

Wealthjrs voice shook a little, but her words were clear 
as her faith was strong. 

Qershom Yorse was silent A minute after, Cousin Wealthy 
walked away into the house to lay by her Sunday things, 
and find Prue. Qershom lingered a little, and then his firm, 
quarter-deck tread was heard across the platform and down 
the rocky path toward the great bam. 

Sarah Gair was left alone. 

She sat there in a helpless pain — a pain of body and an 
ache and shame and contusion of soul. She knew, by that 
shame and confusion, that the love she had called sisterly, 
when she had looked at it to call it anything, was more, ana 
different. She had " grown up with him in her very heart." 
No love, now, could ever come closer. Her pride, her joy, 
her glory, her claim in him— she had never felt these — she 
knew she never should feel them — for any other. He had 
held the place in her thoughts, her dreams, that but one 
can truly nil, and once, for anv woman, whatever semblance 
niiw come after. His approval was gladness— his blame Wiis 
suffering. 

And he " liked her — had always liked her ; " that was all. 

And Cousin Wealthy had stood and pleaded for her! 
Oh, it was bitter shame — ^pain unendurable ! 

Notwithstanding those saving words — that hint at brother- 
hood — what, to his quick apprehension, his merciless insight, 
cuuld it all mean — that story of Wealthy's own love that 
hcod been the one love of her life, and its comparison with 
hers — what else but this, that every drop in her veins 
tingled to think of ? 

She was self-convicted. She could never shut her eyes to 
it a^ain. She knew now what she had meant to do in 
chenshing those shreds up-stairs that she had rolled to- 
gether and hidden away in the deep closet corner, lest any 
one should meddle. They might lie there now ; she would 
never touch them. 

** He had liked her ; but she had been ill brought up." 
He did not approve— he pitied— he was tolerant of her. 

She had not suffered all that was set for her to bear this 
day. 

While these sensations, that were hardly thoughts, yet 

T 
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rent her in her helpleBsneM, a soutfd of spoken words reached 
her once again. 

She was directly under WealthVs bedroom window. 
Against it, inside, stood the bed. Wealthy approached to 
lay her bonnet and shawl there. Say knew her habits, and 
understood the sound of every moyement. At the same 
time she began talking to Frue. 

** I Ve been saying something to that bov of yours that *s 
done me good. He's a noble-hearted fellow; but there's 
other hearts in the world as well as his ; and he 's ha^d ; 
and I Ve told him so." 

" He's true," answered the mother. *^ Truth may be hard 
sometimes ; but he can't help that." 

"Yes, he can," persisted Wealthy; "or, if he can't, I 
don't know but I 'd as lieves he 'd lie a little now and then ! 
He 's cruel to that child in his thoughts and in his ways." 

Say's hands flew up to stop her ears from further usten- 
ing. She could not get up and go into the house. She 
could not stay there now. She must steal away presently 
when they were out of hearing, and go home; and they 
must never know that she had been there. She lifted her 
hands to the two sides of her head ; but she had no power 
to fasten them there. Words came that compelled her to 
hear on. One may refrain 6*om deliberate hearkening to 
what is not meant for one's knowledge ; but there is a 
momentary incapacity to resist what comes to one unsought, 
seizing one's very life, and piercing it. as this did Say's. 

" I suppose I ought to be half an nour pretending to try 
and find out what you mean, Wealthy Hoo^" said Prudence 
Vorse, in her strong tone& "But that isn't my way. I 
see it plain enough — as plain as you do. And to that there 's 
just one answer, in his mind, and mine too — she's Jane 
Gair's child." 

" She *s a Gavworthy." 

" The best blood may be spoilt by a bad cross. She 's a 
Symonds, Hannah Symonds's grandchild ; and the mother 's 
clear Symonds, without the first redeeming particle !" 

" I don't think much of Jane myself ; but you 're very hard, 
Prue." 

''I might be harder, if I called that woman to a strict 
account' 

" Doubtful undertaking. She 's a manager." 

"Yes," returned Prue, with a peculiar deliberation and 
quietness. " She 's a manager. She 's managed my boy out 
of his home, and away from me. By a lie, and a hiding, 
she 's managed him into a rough, dangerous, distasteful life. 
She managed her good fa^er into his grave. And, what 
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with pryuig, and poking, and concealing, it 's my belief she *s 
manaied more. It wouldn't want much ferreting, maybe, 
to find the rights of it. But I shan't take up the job. I '11 
leave her sin to find her out" 

" You never speak without a reason, Prue. And yet you 
never spoke of this before." 

*^I haven't been touched so near the quick before. It 
isn't a thing that '11 ever be made plain in this world, most 
likely ; but if that woman had a clear honest mind when 
her father lay a-dying, and that dav afterward when we all 
sat together while Reuben Gair looked over the papers that 
nobody ever touched rightly before but the doctor, and read 
that will— whv, then an angel of heaven might wear Satan's 
own colours, tnat 's all ! " 

" These are hard things, Prue— hard things, Prue," Wealthy 
repeated ; " and it Was a hard time to judse her." 

** She went round with a hard face. Wealthy, all those 
days. There was nothing soft or grieving ; anxious enough 
— too anxious-looking ; in a strange, absent kind of a way, 
a sort of still flurry, as if she 'd something on hep mind. 
. Her father had a talk with her ; and what it was, lies be- 
tween her and the dead. / krvow she kept hack something. 
And before Beuben laid his finger on the will that night, 
she started, and her look changed. She knew that he was 
coming to it ' and she knew she had no biisiness with her krvow- 
ledge. She s false, and sly ; but she isn't deep. I read her 
face, and it was the face of one who should never be a mother 
to my boy !" . 

Say put her hands to her ears now in an ag6ny. She had 
been spell-bound to this point : but she could hear no more. 
The impulse that would have oeen a shriek, if it had dared, 
brought her to her feet, with her hands held tightly so 
against her head ; and she flew, with steps noiseless, though 
headlong, down the hillside path that opened before her, 
between the pine-trees, toward the pond. 

To get away from this house of her friends where she had 
been wounded, — ^to escape all sight of them, — ^to reach some- 
how, in this bewildering pain that held her more and more 
fiercely, a place where she could rest and be alone; this 
impelled her desperately. 

She followed the path around the margin of the pond, 
throujgh the perfumed summer woods, along by the still 
plashing water that throbbed up upon the pebbles, the 
nameless fragrance drifting over or with it, that comes upon 
the freshened air wherever sweet water flows, with the blue 
cloud-flecked sky bending down and repeating itself as of 
old : all this was as jt had been in her childhood, when in 
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these things lay sufficient joy; and the stricken woman 
passed them bv. 

"Elected! elected!" The word kept ringing itself over 
to her inward ear. Now, she was beginning to know where- 
to. To this, and to no other thing. Her pun was upon 
her ; her own separate allotment, this was like no other 
soul's on earth. 

Where was Gershom Yorse ? 

*^ I like Say ; I have always iiked her.*' This was the 
most he had had to say to Wealthy's urgent, unsparing 
remonstrance. He said it quietly, almost coldly ; then he 
listened without a word to all the rest she had to say ; took 
in silently the simple pathos of her story of the one love 
Qod had sent into her life ; and when she left him, turned 
and went his way. 

To suffer, too — in his strong, terrible, restrained man's 
way. For ne knew now likewise what that " liking" was ; 
something ^own up with him into his forceful nature, as 
Say's thought of him in her " very heart" What Qod hath 
joined together, man may not put asunder. 

Man will try, though. Man will let his pride, and pre- 
judice, and hate stand between him and his love, making a 
light of it all his life long. " I will never forgive Aunt Jane 
for this," had been his uttered resolve. " I will not believe 
in — I will not care for — Jane Gair's child," had been his 
secret, unworded self-reiteration. 

He stood in the great, open, west doorway of Cousin 
Wealthy's barn. He lifted his arms and leaned them upon 
the wooden bar across it, holding his head down. There 
was a working in his face. It would have been a shedding 
of bitter tears, perhaps, with ^ woma.n ; with this man, it 
was a" swelling of every vein : a drawing of every cord ; a 
red streak shooting athwart the eyeball ; a setting the firm 
teeth tight together. 

" This, too, my enemy has done !" was the feeling in him. 
'^ All the rest was not enough, but I must feel her even here ! 
I must love ; and it must be her child ! I was content to 
go through the world, untrusting, expecting nothing ; when 
she had Killed my boy-trust, and sent me out among the 
hard, hateful things of life : but I must bear this, after all ! 
I must love that child, ana long for her; for her who has 
that lying blood in her veins ; whom I icill not take to my 
bosom ; whom, if I would, I have been set apart from for 
ever, in my coarse, mean, struggling lifa A poor sailor, sou 
of a widow, and she the rich merchant's only child ! This, 
too, my enemy has done I I have fought against it without 
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looking at it ; now I must grapple it, face to face. ' She 
sets by you as she does by her life.' Why did Wealthy say 
that ] Why did my head whirl when she said it ? * Slight- 
ing and fault-finding, watching and carping;' yes, I have 
done all that. I would never let myself see how 1 loved her; 
thank God, I never let her see ! Now, I Ve got this thing 
to do ; to get through the world with this wind in my teeth; 
to set my face against i^, — and take it O Say ! Say !" 

The proud, stern, distrustful spirit groaned out its anguish 
in one deep, balf-smothered moan. 

Then he gathered himself up and strode away, as men 
stride when they would hurry away from a paasion. 

Down over the rocks, into the deep woods, parallel to the 
very way Say was taking, a quarter of a mile of underbrush 
between them — God knows what impassableness between 
their two suffering hearts ! 

An hour after, Say lay upon her bed in the red-room, the 
curtains drawn, and both doors bolted. She cried out all 
her tears : she spent herself in an ecstasy of shame and 
misery^ tnen at last she sobbed slow and gently, with a 
self pitiful heart-break. 

" He will know me better some time — in heaven, maybe : 
and perhaps God will let me live to do something true and 
generous by him yet in this world — something to make up, 
— oh, if I knew ! O mother ! mother !" 

When Eebecca came home, hastening directly when she 
learned Say had not been at Wealthjj's, she found the doors 
fast and the room silent. The child had fallen asleep. 
Rebecca went away and waited. By and by she tried 
again. Still fast; no sound. She went round through 
what had been her father's room, and pushed away there 
a chest of drawers that stood against a rarely-used door. 
It opened into the narrow closet running between this and 
the red-room. "^ By this way she entered quietly, and went 
and drew the curtain softly aside from the bed. There 
was a crimson face and tangled hair upon the pillows, the 
chamber hot and close. Eebecca flung the curtains wide, 
unlocked the entry door and set it open, then lifted the 
opposite window, and threw back the bunds. 

The air, the movement, wakened Say. She turned and 
opened two swollen, glassy, feverish eyes. She lifted herself 
suddenly to her elbow, and glanced round as if bewildered. 

" Oh," she exclaimed, faintly, with a half-remembrance, *' I 
came home. My — election — auntie ! — rnv head, I mean 
— was so bad, I couldn't stop. I came round by the pond/' 

She shivered a little in the draught of the fresh air. 
Her eyes looked vague and troubled. 
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**^ Would you just — fold up — that tombstone? — Oh dear! 
what idls me 1 Shut it up — the door I mean." 

Sav was in the first stage of violent fever. 

All through the beautiful July days, when the hay-makers 
were in the fields ; through the calm, starry nights^ when 
the dew was rich with perfume ; whUe all over the hilld and 
woods was the gladness of the country summer-time, Say 
lay there, suffering in the grasp of disease. Her father and 
her mother came to Hilbury. Jane Gair was forced to it 
now, and only her own heart and conscience could tell the 
scourge of punishment that mingled secretly with her 
natural pain. Ned Blackmere said, when they talked of 
Say's illness, *' She *11 die : she 's one of the re^d ones, and 
they go to heaven.*' Qersnom Vorse kept his misery within 
himself, saying and asking little ; but they knew dailv and 
nightly at the hill farm how it was at the homestead; for 
Blackmere took it upon himself to go to and fro bearing 
the tidings ; and a letter that came from Selport, offering 
Gershom command of a brig upon an African voyage, to 
sail at four days* notice, -was quietly answered, destroyed, 
and never spoken of. He waited. 

Three weeks of fevered pain and clouded consciousness, 
and then the tide turned, tremblingly, almost imperceptibly, 
toward life again. 

Mr Gair went back to his business. Jane was in a hurry, 
as soon as Say could bear it, to get her to the sea-shore. 
Gershom Vorse went down to Selport, and got a berth for 
himself and Blackmere, taking a voyage to Gronstadt. Say 
sat in the great easy-chair, or lay, tired and feeble, on her 
bed, and let her life come slowly back to her. A comfort 
came sdso — came with the one word that had been given her 
for a purpose — that had- rung in her memory through the 
first bewilderment of her brain — " Elected ! elected 1" She 
could bear what she had been chosen to bear. With this 
grain of mustard-seed the whole kingdom came to bloom in 
her souL It was her first childlike creeping close into the 
bosom of the Father. She had known that He was; she 
had believed His truth given to the world, and taught her, 
through others. Now she found Him — felt Him as she 
never had before. She was " as one whom his mother com- 
forteth." Her bodily state helped this. With exhaustion 
comes a peace ; it is when we are strong that we can suffer 
keenest. 

Gershom came to say good-bye. 

" Shall I let him come up ?" said Aunt Joanna. "Are you 
well enough to-day % " 

A pink tinge came to the pale face. She caught her breath 
a little quickly ; then she said, quietly, ** Yes.'* 
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This, also, she must bear. 

There was no disdain of her pretty daintiness now. Ger* 
shom's face was very gentle, as he approached her, sitting 
there, in the warm, open window, wi^n roses on the sill, and 
some especially sweet, late buds lying on the lap of her white- 
frilled wrapper, contrasting delicately, in their, pink and 
green,^ with the soft, pure muslin. The offending little foot 
was thrust out, too, unconsciously, upon its cushion, slip- 
pered with blue and golden brown, in embroidery of silk and 
satiny kid ; but he saw only the kind, calm eyes that looked 
up, meeting his ; and the white hand, grown so slender, that 
reached itself out toward him. 

There was a change in her, beside the changes of her ill- 
ness. There was a quietude, a repose, that was not all of 
feebleness. She recognised it in herself. She would never 
be abashed at him again; she would never be in a flurry lest 
she should displease him ; all that was laid at rest ; she had 
faced the truth ; she had borne its life-thrust, and the touch 
of truth had set her free. She knew now what lay between 
them ; she thought she knew what he had given her ; a 
" liking " merely, and a sort of pity, he should give her more 
— respect. 

'* You 've had a hard time, Say," he said, as he came and 
stood beside her. 

" But it is very pleasant getting well." 

It seemed to the stout sailor, looking at her as she sat there, 
that the getting well had not been very rapid. 

" Blackraere sent you these." A basket of mountain rasp- 
berries, that Gershom held in his left Jiand. 

** Mr Blackmere is very kind. Tell him, please, how much 
I thank him." 

"You've won him over, however you managed it," said 
Gershom, lightly. It was hard for him this meeting, and 
tliis good-bye ; he must get through it as he could. 

A little touch upon the secret misery made Say wince. 

"I don't manage" she said, with emphasis. "I'm glad if 
he likes me. 'I like him very much. He's a good, brave, 
generous man. And " — she stopped. She had been very 
near saying, with the old impulse, "And he's your frieiul, 
Gershie." 

" And — ^what ? " said Captain Vorse. 

"I should know it from what you think of him, if I 
couldn't see it myself. You 're hard to please, you know, 
Gershom." 

"Am I] I've had hard luck, sometimes," the sailor an- 
swered. 

This was coming closer, though, than either wished. 

" I 'm glad you 're better, Say. And I 'm glad to know it 
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before I go. I 've come to say good-bye. I 'm goiog up the 
Baltic." 

Say spoke not a word. She knew that, parting now, they 
were to part for years, — for all, perhaps. She knew it would 
be long before she should have another summer in Hilbury ; 
their chances might never coincide again; and Qershom 
never came to Hill Street ; she could no longer wonder why, 
or ask it of him. 

All this was best so, still she could not speak. 

"You look very sober, Say. Give me one of your 'good 
words' to go with.'' He spoke with that forced lijghtness 
still ; the strong man's pain clutching secretly at his heart 
alsa 

Then Say looked up. She had a word for him. A word 
she had thought to send him, if she should be ^oin^ to die, 
when she came out of that confusion and wandenn^; into the 
consciousness that life hung trembling and uncertam ; when 
she knew, as well as those around her, that the last might 
soon come ; when she read her mother's look, that bent over 
her in an agony ; when her father's presence at her bedside told 
the why; when she saw in the tender, wistful, saddened 
eyes of the kind aunts, their fear for her; when her life and 
all the love and hope and pain of it lay on one side, and 
death stood waiting close upon the other; and in the twilight 
between the worlds, she saw things as they only see them, 
who go down into tne very shadow of the sunless gloom, and 
stand with feet in the very wave-break of the dark sea, and 
thence look backward ! 

She had a word for him. She would give it now. A 
brightness came into her face, an earnest self-forgetfulness. 
She put her hand out again, and he took it. 

" God was in the pain, also, Gershom ! " 

He knew in his soul that she was pure and true. He knew 
in lus soul that he loved her. He Knew that his y^ry hold 
upon Heaven lay with her. A strange look glowed in his 
eyes for a moment as he stood over her, her hand in hia. 
That which was in him stirred mightily, and trembled on 
the breath of an avowal. 

Then there came steps upon the stairs, and a voice— Aunt 
Jane*s. 

His secret went b^ck into his soul again. 

They said good-bye, and he went away. 

Threads cross, and break, and entangle ; the pattern runs 
away. Yet God*s eye is over the loom, His finger is upon 
the wheels ! 



CHAPTER XXX. 




DBIFTTNG APART. 

T began to come to her now ; now tbat she no 
longer cared for it, or distressed herself for the 
want of it ; now that the smile or stare of these 
fashionable girls or their mothers differed 
little to her : now that even Jane Qair, in 
her real solicitude, had forgotten for a 
while her petty fussiness and obtrusive 
ambition, — it all began with the wayward- 
ness of things striven for, and given up to 
come, in a degree, of its own accord. 

Thejr were at the sea-shore until October. 
Mr Gair brought his carriage down from the 
city. What he had refused to do for display 
— taking his sensible business view of things — he did for 
the comfort of his child. Say had her own way now, and 
Mrs Gair^s great object was her daughter's health. So they 
were simple and straightforward, minding their own busi- 
ness for a while. And people who would not have perceived 
them arrayed elaborately, and presenting themselves as 
had been Jane's fashion, without apparent immediate ob- 
ject other than expressed by that unmistakable air of 
** Here I am," in the piazzas and drawing-rooms ; who gave 
short, surprised, civil answers to her overtures at conver- 
sation, and turned away; who had kept her, in short, 
behind their elbows always,— these people began to glance 
lifter the pale girl and her mother now with a certain in- 
t^est ; hjul a word of inquiry when they met them in the 
doorway just alighted from their drive.: a word and a smile 
even, when they encountered upon the beach. 

Mrs Topliff discerned through her eye-glasses that " there 
was something really quite distinguished about that Miss 
Gair; the motner was common enough no doubt, but the 
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girrs face and air were positiyely striking.*' It was simply 
that Say's face wore its own auiet look of thought and pre- 
occupation now ; she had a life to live of her oWn, a life 
that took her strength to do it ; she had no seeking, distraite 
expression of one trying, as she had said, '* to get into other 
people's lives." And her natural elegance sat on her so un- 
consciously. 

Mrs Topliff had a comfortable sheltered seat beside her- 
self, now and then, when the child came out at sunset to the 
piazza. Room for one only, and she would patronisincly 
beckon Say ; Mrs Gair found a place, as she pleased, for 
herself. Mrs Topliff drove an open English brett ; one fine 
September day sne offered Say a seat in it, took excellent 
care of her during the drive, and even remarked with a polite 
kindness to the eager mother meeting them on the steps at 
their return, proud to claim her daughter out of the stylish 
lady's carriage, in the eyes of all the standers-bv, that '* Miss 
Gair had got a little colour in her cheeks." Whereon Jane 
went into an ecstasy of profuse thanks and familiar volu- 
bility ; taking her ell, in a great hurry, where but the brief 
inch had been accorded. Mrs Topliff cut her very short in 
a twinkling, had a sudden word for her coachman, and Jane 
was behind her elbow again before she quite guessed at it ; 
alone presently, midway down the steps. 

She was^used to it ; she was thankful for the little she got. 
To this abjectness had she come — ^this absolute vulgarity of 
soul — through patient truckling to the vulgar airs of those 
whom she mistakingly believed to be great people. 

There was a quiet room on the same floor with themselves, 
into which Say was sometimes invited, where she felt herself 
in an atmosphere of truer elegance and refinement than 
within the charmed circle of the " Topliff set," when they 
sanctified, for a brief half hour, a certain piazza comer — 
mere boards and railing when the spell was off, and open to 
any common comer; or than, even tucked cosily between 
the sumptuous cushions and blankets of the brett, driving 
teiedrtete with its august owner. 

It was the room of an elderly lady, a widow, and her 
maiden sister — ^persons, necessarily, not of the gay set, but 
indisputably above the prevailing tone of it, and deferred to, 
in position, by people of that, or of any set whatever. There 
are individuals like these, who make their own genus. Sur 
was happier here, among their b^oks and pictures, thm 
gatherings of leaves and flowers, and stones and shells, than 
she could be anywhere now, since Hilbury was done with. 

It was literally the ** crime de la crime** who had the privi- 
lege of this parlour — "Topsy" people : people who "growed," 
who moved in and out among those below, whose place was 
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i\'here they chose it ; but who showed their true metal only 
when rung against like coin; people who drew out Say's 
best^ helped her to ideas and facts, enlarged the world tQ 
her, material and human. Among them she learned one 
thing, that much of her former experience had tended to 
give her doubt of, that people may oe true, and yet genial * 
that the polite world is not all sham. She thought oi 
Qershom Vorse in these days ; she wished he might be here ; 
she felt it hard for him that life should give him nothing 
better than it did. She remembered, with a clutching paiu 
and shame at her heart, the terrible words of Aunt Prue : 
*' She has managed him out of his home, and away from me ; 
she has managed him into a bard, dangerous, distasteful 
life ; " she — Say's mother ! Ah, she could only be half happy 
ever again ! 

The way was opened for her into a wider life after her 
return to the citv. This winter was not just like the other 
winters she had known. She was intimate still at Mrs 
Gorham's ; people met her there who had passed her by in 
general society, where they had seen her tricked out, like 
scores of other girls, to be looked at, and wearing the tell- 
tale expression on her unfeigning face of a vain anxiety, a 
mortified weariness. They saw her differently j she was 
different. She began to have friends. She was asked to 
new places. She ceased to be slighted, or half noticed, any« 
where. Mrs Topliff could neither snuo nor patronise where 
the Gorhams and the Grays quietly acknowledged. Say had . 
" things real " now ; — these things, the outside appearance 
of which she cared not for. Mrs Gair was beatified. They 
were wheeled, slowly, into the system. They had begun 
actually to revolve ! 

Say entered into this more positive life of society — into 
these very best things of it that met her need most perti- 
nently — with a certain secret reluctance. It would separate 
her from the old life. That would lie back in the past — a 
thinff left behind, and done with. She should change ; she 
felt herself changing. She should have new faiths, new 
interests. And her child-friend — her brother — this was what 
she called him still — with his nobleness, his hatred of shams 
and shows, his manly grappling with the life he had been 
set to live — would be going such a different way ! She got 
a glimpse, in this her larger intercourse, of things he might 
have d!one, as he himself had got it, years ago, when it was 
too lat& She heard grand words spoken for human right ; 
she learned what true, loyal-hearted men, with power, and 
education, and opportunity, were doing in the world. She 
saw a place he might have filled ; where his stern justice, 
his heaven-dear honesty, his searching insight into motive 
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And meaning, might have had their work. And he was away, 
and out of it all! Never seeing the good that she saw; 
weaning himself more and more from human fellowship, 
while sne was drawing it more closely and kindly around 
her. It was not fair. She owed him something other than 
this. It was a debt ; she was secretly bound to watch for 
opportunity to ri^ht him ; to this end, to hold herself still in 
the line of possibilities concerning him. 

This one oinding motive held her back from many things 
that might else have happened — happened very naturally, 
whatever you may think I should make, so, of her constancy. 

Qershom Yorse had been to her the ideal of man's noble- 
ness. Of a truth that scorned disguise ; of an earnestness 
that searched through all things even to unsatisfaction and 
scepticism ; of a plain, sincere speech and bearing that were 
better than petite grace ; of a bravery put to tests safe 
people never dreamed of ; of a power ana intelligence that 
gave lustre to the rough profession he had chosen, and made 
their opportunities instead of yielding to and being obscured 
by circumstance. All this nie honoured, loved in him, 
longed that it should recognise its like in her ; suffered that 
it misunderstood her ; bore the bitter crisis of pain and shame 
at finding, fully, for the first time, how she had loved and hon* 
oured — how feebly she had been apprehended and requited. 

But people do not go on and live m crisis ; things subside 
again ; life calms itself, and takes up what is left. 

Sarah Gair might even have married. Then her life would 
have branched away and separated itself from this old life 
that she clung to — ^that was sacred to her — wherein she had 
a solemn secret duty grown from and joined to a strange 
remorse and shame that were for no doing of her own, for no 
positive doing that she knew or might ever come to know ; 
but that she must wait to comprehend and remedy. This 
task of honour held her back wnen other things might have 
lured and led her on. 

She had learned by a sudden storm-flash what Gershom 
Vorse had truly been to her. She had learned by the same 
flash that he could be little to her ever again, even perhaps 
in brotherliness. This pang she bore, it crushed her down 
for the moment ; but she lived througn it; and life, like the 
waterbrooks, creeps under wreck and obstmction to find for 
itself new channels. You cannot help it, young dreamer of 
romance j it is your life also, and the very nature of it. 

Say might even have married. She had men-friends, also, 
in the sphere of her new companionships — men of culture 
and of grace ; she saw that there could be nobleness that was 
alwa3's gentle ; that it was possible even for her, with her 
mistakes and girlish weaknesses, to be borne with, and couii- 
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Belled tenderly, and cherished ; she who had been so little 
used to this ! 

My story will be long enough without it ; since she did 
not marry him, I shall tell you little of a certain Doctor 
Bobert Gorham ; but his name and his kindness to her, 
this first winter of her actual tried woman-life ; and that, 
before the winter ended, he made manifest that he would 
willinglv give her help and cherishing through all the win- 
ters and the summers that they two might have to live. 

It was not the old love only that withheld her. Old love 
sleeps if it do not die ; it has, too, its reactions, when it con- 
trasts itself ; and its pains, and its unrequitid, and the in- 
justice it has borne, perhaps, with what might be, with what 
offers itself. There are moments when, with a breath re- 
fused it, in this sleep it might pass away, and be no more — 
when a slight added impulse given, the reaction, it might fix 
itself beyond the point of possible return. It was not the 
old love only, it was that she felt vaguely In the future a 
something waiting for her to do, for which she must reserve 
hersell and hold herself free — ^that which she had prayed 
for in ner trouble, and soothed herself with thinking God 
would ffive her something generous and true to do by Gter- 
shorn Vorse ; something^ she knew not what, that was owed 
him honestly ; something she trembled to imagine and 
shrunk from beforehand, but which time and the leading of 
providence should make clear. Gershom Vorse should re- 
spect her : should think well of her ; should know that she 
could neither lie nor hide. She would rather wait for this 
than take even the gentle love that was ready for her. 
Something, truly, was strong upon her, earnest as life, draw- 
ing her surely to itself like deatn. 

In the summer of the next year they went to Europe — 
Say, her father and her mother. Dear old Hilbury was far 
behind. The world broadened out about her. She saw, and 
learned, and enjoyed, and was strengthened. Still she re- 
membered. Still — ^in the sea-storm or ^lory — ^in the strange 
lands— the farther she drifted out of the old years and 
places, the deex)er lay her thought and memory of him who 
was a wanderer also ; not for pleasure, but for toil ; whose 
life, while hers was sweetening and ripening, might be shriv- 
elling, and hardening, and growing bitter still, who, doubt- 
ing earth, might also be doubting God and neaven. He 
had been hard upon her: he had thrust aside what she 
would have given, for that she could have found it in her to 
be proud, resentful j but he had been wronged ; she blamed, 
she pitied, she was tender of him in her neart ; above all, 
she kept her thought of him alive, longing for the hour to 
come which should come. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A BIRTUDAY, AND WHAT IT BROVOHT, 

NA QAYWORTH Y rose np one bright, early 
itumn morning,— it was a year from thitt time 
ben Say had left them after her illness, and at 
e end of the same snmmer wherein she bad 
^one abroad, — with a wonderful blithe feel- 
ing at her heart. Something — whether it 
were the crisp hill-breeze, bearing ita ripened 
odours of orchard and forest, or the r^un- 
int golden sunshine, that itself seemed to have 
crispness ia it, or a happy physical harmony 
herself, or an untraced association with 
me old happiness— something tonching her 

btlely through every sense, carried her back 

to the feeling of her childhood, qnickened suddenly within 
her its spirit of confident expectation, its perception of an 
infinite possibility in life, that every morning had used to 
renew itself in a rich, glad wonder of what this day should 
bring. This wonder stirred within her strangely now ; it 
was as if this day should not be quite like all others for her ; 
ns if somewhere, in its breadth of brightness, in its atmo- 
sphere of Joy, lay a special gift for her. Agift ! She remem- 
bered. It was the gift of an added year. It was her 
birth-day. She was five-and-thirty to-day. Was that it ? 
^Vas that a thing fur a woman to feel blithe about ) To- 
day, she turned her back upon her youth ; it was all behind 
her now. She set her face, of compulsion, downward over 
the hill of life ; she had passed the crest ; ^the waters flowed 
the other way. They came no longer, springing from sweet 
fountains to meet her ; they ran from, and outran her. She 
might not choose ; she might not even pause. Why should 
she have this nameless gladness at her heart ) 
She turned to her glass, and tried to feel herself o!(|. 
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"I've got a gray hair somewhere ; saw it a week ago ; I 
am old,** she said to herself. " And yet I feel, to-day, Tike a 
child." 

Eveijbody told Joanna that she kept her youth. She 
knew it ; she felt the spring of it within. She wondered 
sometimes, as she wondered at this moment^ how it was, 
and why. It seemed, she said to herself, as if a freshness 
in her had been kept nermetically sealed — waiting for some« 
thing, for some festival-time that was to come — something 
in her that was unfulfilled, that would not let life wholly 
ripen, that forbade it to decay. 

** September— October — November, even. "What matter is 
it whidi, if summer weather lasts 1 I am a child" She had 
turned now to her window again, looking out with pleasure 
sweet and new, and for ever young, on the beautiful hills 
and far-stooping sky, that had encircled her life these five- 
and-thirty years. "I aw a child still," she said, with an 
exulting defiance; "God's child, with His eternity before 
me, and the good in it, that I have been waiting for, and 
coming to, all these years, that, after all, are nothing ! " 

Leaning thus, and looking out, with this recognised jov» 
that had been but a nameless impulse, rooting itself blessedly 
in her heart, and growing into ner face, as real joys do, she 
saw Qabriel Hartshome come quickly out at the front gate 
of the farm-house, and turn his steps up-hilL 

Every sense was sharp in her to-day ; her intuitions keen 
to grasp things drawing near. 

*' He is coming here, she said to herself. " He wants us. 
Something has happened there. And, yes ! Mary Makepeace 
is away.'* 

Mary Makepeace had been gone three days of the ten that 
Gabriel had given her to visit her old home — ^a stage journey 
of a day and a half, eastward, among the hills. It would 
take three days to get her back again. 

Joanna met Gabriel at the side door. Hi^ face was pale 
and his manner hurried. 

" My father ! Something is wrong with him, and I Ve 
nobody there but Abby and Hiram. Will you come down ] " 

" Yes, Gabriel, instantly.'' Joanna's face was earnest, and 
pale as his, so bright as it had been a moment ago. 

Gabriel turned, without further word, and wiuked quickly 
down toward his home again. Joanna hastened into the 
house and found Bebecca. The two women lifted their 
gingham bonnets from the entry-pegs and followed. 

How she blessed her five-and-thirty years, in that moment 
when her thought flashed back across fifteen of them, recall- 
ing the hour of her friend's first bitter trouble, when she 
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had t)een but a ^1, and Prae, the woman, had been privi- 
kffed to help him ! How her heart sprang with half- 
acknowledgea selfishness of joy. feeling that there was none 
nearer now than she to give him aid and comfort ! She 
claimed this secret! v of life, churning no more, that, stand at 
such distance as they might each from the other, none 
should come between. So she was satisfied. Anything 
other would have been outrage. She knew Qod would not 
let it be ! 

*' I 'm old," she was inwardly saying, in the midst of her 
real pain and anxiety for Qabriel ^^iVe got a gray hair 
somewhere. I*m tmrty-five to-dav. I can be his friend* 
I can help him always, and he will be sure to come to me." 

That was enough to be glad for. 

They went in at the open farmhouse door. Gabriel met 
them in the great kitchen, coming out of his father's bed- 
room. 

^'I must go to the Bridge myselt Hiram is slow and 
blundering, and the doctor may be anywhere. I shall find 
him, and come back as soon as possible. Will you come and 
stay with him % " 

They followed him into the old man's room. It was easy 
to see what was the matter. One fallen eyelid, — one comer 
of the mouth drawn down, — the soul gone out one half of 
him, — he lay there, speechless and helpless. 

There were tears m the women's eyes as they looked at 
him, and then at Qabriel. GabrieFs were sad, but clear and 
strong. He knew that the end was coming — the end of his 
long, faithful, loving work ; the end, also, of all darkness 
and feebleness for him who had dwelt under the cloud so 
long. 

They bathed, ^nd chafed, and laid warm things about 
him ; did what they knew - and then they sat and watched. 

In three-quarters of an nour, Gabriel came back with the 
doctor. 

There was little to do. It might be a Question of hours 
or of days ; it could not be a question of life or death for 
long. Tnere were few words said among them after the 
doctor had given his directions and gone away. They quietly 
arranged things, or things fell naturally into arrangement 
after the necessity. One must go home for a while; one 
would stay. Joanna took, with silent decision, her right 
of precedence. Was she not the elder ? Truly, there were 
almost three years between these two women, both so well 
past thirty. 

Rebecca went home; she would come again by and by. 
Joanna stayed, watching by the stricken man, while Gabriel 
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ate. as he could, bis delayed breakfast Then she owned she 
baa not eaten hers, and changed places with him, seating 
herself at his board. 

It was strange— it was sad and solemn ; but it was very 
sweet. The morning joy could not die whoUv out of her 
heart She was here witn him ; he relied upon her ; she wan 
more to him than anv other woman in the world. This was 
the birthday-gift Qod gave to her. 

Hiram went away to the farm work ; Abby betook herself 
to kitchen and dairy. These two, Gabriel and Joanna, were 
left to their watch. 

Soft womanly touches laid all things tenderly, straight, 
and comfortable. Prompt, quiet hands administered all 
that could be given. Friendly woman-eyes met the man's. 
Warmly, silently, heart and soul were very near. There bad 
been no such presence in Gabriel's home, partaking the 
inner life of it, since the mother went away. Had there 
been ever ? Should there be ever again ? 

Holiest joy, tenderest grief, toudi often. If there be a 
joy left, sorrow magnetises it to a counterpart depth of 
blessedness. There was a peace in Gabriel Hartshome's 
soul beyond where pain coula reacL 

The warm September day climbed to its highest glory, and 
faded down— down to a still gorgeousness, gathered among 
the western hills. Eebecca was with them now. The two 
sisters would remain in the house all night. Gabriel would 
not let them watch, — that was his omce. He would call 
them, if he needed them. 

He could not keep her from his watch. She was there 
with him, and he knew it, though doors were closed between 
them, and the silence of sleep lay upon the house. He 
knew she did not sleep. He felt her wakeful thought with 
him all through the midnight. There were but two hours 
wherein he had a sense of being alone. Those two Joanna 
slept, sitting in the great old-fashioned easy-chair by the 
best room window. She had risen noiselessly from Re- 
becca's side, unable to close her eyes, leaving her sister 
quietly unconscious, and at last relinquished sleep had come 
to her. 

He knew she was coming. It was early dawn, and there 
had been no sound. But the felt presence was with him 
again ; his watch was no longer sofitary. As the morning 
paled out of the midnight, and the stars fainted, and the 
first blush came over the gray, he heard, witheut surprise, 
her step approaching, the soft sweep of her garments stirring 
the air of the hushed house. He stood up in the doorway as 
Bhe came, and held his hand out 

V 
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" No change V 

** No change." 

Could the heart help it if, out of its oomplez meanings, 
a second wound itself to the words, and came thrilling after, 
like a blessed echo 1 

No change between these two.' 

It might never be said plainer, — ^the tangle of life might 
go on, — the flaw from that twisted thread 3l lon|; ago might 
never be righted into perfectness ; yet the inevitable truth, 
the pattern divined across the fault, flashed so with now and 
then chance lights, and comforted them, they scarce knew 
how. 

Joanna stayed in the kitchen, drew out the glowing embers 
from under the ashes in the wild, wide, old-fashioned chim- 
ney, heaped them into a living mass, with tremulous spirit- 
breath of fire,— set something thereon, — flitted between pan- 
try and dairy, and brought Gabriel presently a great steam- 
ing, odorous breakfast-cup of such coffee as she could make. 

'*If you will take some too,'' he said, as she put it in- 
to his hand. *'I don't think you have slept much more 
than I." 

So she fetched another cup, and poured herself some ; and 
they broke their fast together. 

Hiram and Abby appeared presently. The world was 
going to be alive again. 

"Now, you must go and rest," Joanna said. "Rebecca 
will be here. I will call you in an hour." 

By that promise she prevailed, and Gabriel left her, to 
faithful watch, and most sweet thoughts. 

The morning wore along, the hour went by. 

" I think he looks more as if he knew," said Joanna, com* 
ingfrom the bedside. 

There had been a stupor like a sleep ; now there was a 
clearer look, an opened eye, in that half the aged face where 
soul yet lingered so strangely, the dead half lying so fear- 
fully dead. 

A glance met Gabriel's as he came close. There could be 
no sign; it was but a look — asking, beseeching, recognising 
sound, a quicker consciousness than, in the twilight of his 
faculties, the poor old man had shown for years. 

Gabriel got the Bible that lay upon the bureau-top. He 
opened where there was a mark between the leaves. Stand- 
ing by his father's bed, he read some verses straight on from 
where he had read last, forty-eight hours ago. The asking 
eye calmed,--the smitten face wore a look of listening,— the 
one hand pressed Gabriel's as he took it, when he had ended 
reading. Bending above him, the strong tender man spoke. 
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like a child, the simple words of the Lord's Prayer. It had 
been his morning service with his child-like father for many 
vears. Joanna bowed her head, and the tears fell *'The 
best Christian in Hilburv," her heart repeated. 

The morning wore along. The church-bells rang. The 
people streamed by up the road in country waggons. The 
Saboath warmth and stillness brooded, and a rest lay upon 
the land. There was a hush and quiet in the house where 
Death was coming. All through the early day and the 
bright noontide, that seeming of sleep was upon the sick 
man. Then a^ain, at afternoon, the faint rousing, — ^the 
glimmer of a life-light over the half-blank face, — the eye 
that searched, and wandered, and besought, — the hand mov- 
ing restlessly till the strong one came and clasped it. And 
Gabriel said, gently, as the returning waggons oe^n to roll 
down hill, " I will go, father, for the minister. It is Sunday. 
It is communion day." 

So he went ; and Rebecca made ready. When he came 
back, bringing the preacher with him — a man of grave, pure 
face, and somewhat sternly-reverend bearing — there was the 
little table by the bedside, with the white napkin covering 
it, holding fair bread, and red, symbolic wine. 

There was a voice of prayer and blessing. Christ's deal 
words were uttered, and the bread was broken, and the wine 
was poured ; and the son held cup and morsel, as he had 
been wont to do, to the old helpless lips ; and the women 
bowed and wept. 

There was a fragment that the old man could not take ; 
it was only a crumb, indeed, from the Lord*s feast that 
might be given him : and Gabriel, without pause of doubt 
or question, shared the symboL as he shared the gift. 
Before he had done this, in the cnurch, when the old man 
proffered it childishly, or dropped a portion unpartaken, 
Gabriel would not let it fall, like common waste, but ate 
it with a quiet reverence. To-day, still calmly, question-, 
lessly, he did more. For the first time in his me he lifted 
the wine to his own lips, that had spoken no church-vow ; 
and the Puritan pastor beheld it, saying no word. It was a 
pure assurance, a holy audacity; had not his whole life been 
a vow 1 Was not, in this hour, this cup of a last supper 
held out to him above them all ? 

Eebecca joined in the gracious rite ; the minister offered 
its emblems to her ; it was her proper privilege ; Joanna sat 
by, and put forth no hand. But her soul was with the soul 
of him she loved ; and. inwardly, she drank with him; the 
selfsame pain — the selfsame joy. 

After that, the day went down. The light of a human 
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life went also down. Slowly, fllckeringly, flu.qliiii^ a little 
ftt the Ust, with a parting ny that told the comtng night 
was aa truly over the verge a coming morning, it changed 
and settled to the movelesa Peace. 

In the dropping shadow they went Du^ at last, and left 
him— alone witli hin dead. 

And a cry of the human went up from that closed room, 
^-a word gasped up from earth to heaven,^ 
' " I 've been true to you, mother 1 mother 1 * 




CHAPTER XXXII. 



THE SCARLET OAK. 




|H£Y came again, and set the house in order for 
him, for the burying. Tbey made all sweet, 
and pure, and orderly. They placed flowers 
about ; common home flowers, late-blooming ; 
colourless asters and petunias ; Joanna 
brought one white rose from her own win- 
dow, turned with glistening myrtle, tied 
with a ribbon. She came to Gabriel and 
laid it on his hand ; '* It is for the mother," 
she said softly, and turned away. There was 
a thought in it the simple-spoken woman 
w^ould not put in words. " For tbe new 
bridal ; the golden wedding that was in heaven 
this day." 

Gabriel came to her an hour or two before the service. 
He was freshly dressed, in pure white linen, and his Sun- 
day's suit that was always black. He had in his hand a 
needle, that he had found somewhere, and threaded. Mary 
Makepeace, just come, was in her own chamber. 

'* I must trouble you," he said, and held out a loosened 
wristband from which a button had fallen, — a simple, com- 
mon need, coming in to assert itself among deeper need and 
loss, as such things do in this strange life of ours. 

Joanna had been sitting bv the window. She turned and 
came to him. She had fliled tenderer office for him, to-day, 
than this ; she had ministered closer to his heart's asking ; 
yet there was something in this homely, womanly service he 
came to beg of her, finding no other to perform, that moved 
and thrilled her curiously, even to a girl s shvness. He held 
bis hand out, and hers touched it, passing oack and forth, 
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at her slight task. They stood close together. It was such 
a bit of help as a sister might give a brother, a wife a hus- 
band. Suadenly she felt the colour come up higher and 
higher into her face, that grew angry in shame at itself ;^ at 
sach unfitting hour to be making, foolishly, much of a thing 
like this. Yet she was helpless ; she, with her five-and-thirty 
vears. She would not do her t^ork at halves ; she fastened 
her thread properly, and broke it cautiously, with the mois- 
ture springing to her very finger tips, and a beating in her 
ears. 

What could he think of her 1 

He only said with his gentle dwelling accent, invariable 
with the words, " Thank you, Joanna ! " 

She could but hope he would forget ; there was quite 
enough to make him. But he did not forget, he only put by. 

For a fortnight after they saw little of nira. ."TThe time of 
helping and necessity was past: he had Mary Makepeace 
with lum for all service ; they were only neighbour-women 
again — he, a man living alone, secluded with a grief. 

Of any definite difference these events might make to her, 
Joanna never let herself think ; but she was perturbed — 
restless with a secret something that was not joy. How 
could it be ] Yet that bad never been still in her,— only 
overborne by tenderer, solemner feeling, — since that birth- 
dav morning when it sprang, like a mvsterious premonition 
uolooked for in her heart The friendly calm, the calm that 
she had thought for life, was leaving her : since that foolish 
miserable moment she had been afraid oi herself ; afraid of 
him ; she held back suddenly from what she had so eagerly 
claimed in virtue of her years ; she let Rebecca go foremost 
now in neighbourly kindness. She said to herself she w^as 
a fool, getting into a girlish silliness now when she had lived 
out hall her life, — ^now, just when her fnendship might be 
quietest and strongest, when it was bringing her toward 
Gabriel, as they should come nearer to each other, now that 
they both were growing old. 

She was odd, impulsive ; she made Rebecca think of the 
old Joanna with her unreasonableness and whims, her petu- 
lance, her sudden despondencies, her gaieties as sudden. 

It went on so for weeks, and the autumn ripened. The 
earlv glories came and went ; the maples flamed, the elms 
mellowed, oak and ash burnished themselves in bronze and 
crimson, and the winds came and fresheted all the waysides 
and woodpaths with a down-pour of colour. 

Over in the great orchard, beside the boulder-tower, the 
brave old scarlet oak burst out with tardy fires. Like a pa.s- 
fcioii ur a juy cume late into life, it filled all the impoverished 
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landscape with a deep strong warmth of radiance. Above it 
the blue hung tenderly ; it was a picture of hope, a promise, 
a type of grand and sure fulfilment^ 

»" It has waited to be more beautiful than all ; it will last 
away into the winter. 1 11 go and bring home branches and 
pile them on my hearth to warm me by," Joanna said, look- 
ing out through thinning boughs that opened toward the 
distant splendour. 

She felt the life-meaning of it \ the correspondence of its 
hope was in her soul, — nameless, restless, stirring fitfully like 
branches flashing in an autumn wind, but large and real, 
planted there beside a rock. 

She came down-stairs with shawl and hood upon her arm. 
**I'm going off; out to the great oak orchard to be glad, 
and to oring home glory. Look there ! '' And she pointed 
out at the opened door to the great dome of sunlight and 
colour rearing itself against a space of sky between the hills. 

" But look here ! " whispered Eebecca. 

" Yah ! '' responded Joanna, in a snarl below her breath. 

Mrs Prouty was within the yard, coming up over the chips 
\^ ith the security of a saint in her ordained place, it being 
her special afternoon for visits, and with most intimate aim 
at the side door-stone^ whereon Joanna was just about to set 
her foot. Country civility could not avail itself of " busi- 
ness," or " engagements,'' and walk o£^ straight before the 
comer's eyes, into the empty fields. Gladness and glory 
must give way, she must come in with her guest, and pretend 
tq be pleased. 

Mrs Prouty and the deacon had been down to see Gabriel. 
A visit — ex qffkio — of condolence and exhortation ; a fag-end 
of business appended, which, leading the " men-folks " off 
towards the bam and cider mill, the good lady had bid Mary 
^lakepeace good-bye, and ** guessed she would step on up 
the hill, and sit vfdth the Gayworthys till the deacon came 
along.'* 

People whose lives jog on in uneventful rounds, are greatly 
stirred at changes happening to their neighbours. Mrs 
Prouty was exercised as ta the " what next " with Gabriel 
Ilartshorne. 

** All alone in the world as he was now, and nothing to 
bind him anywhere, would he stay and carry on the farm, or 
would he git res'less, and start off ] " 

The great world suddenly spread itself out to Joanna's 
thought, hearing this question as it had looked to her that 
summer day from the mountain top. It was too wide. Too 
many things were possible. Her life that had been concentred 
in one point, might scatter itself. How should she bear it if 
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it did ? Oh, a friend was a troublesome thiug ! There was 
no outward ownership in him. He mi^ht tsike himself off, 
stretching out your heartstrings after him to the ends of the 
earth, and you should have no right to cry out An impot- 
ent restlessness, an angry impatience seized her again. She 
hated Mrs Prouty. She almost snapped at her; and catch- 
ing herself at it, decided not to try to talk, but left the con- 
versation to Rebecca, and sat by, her elbow pressed very hard 
down upon the window sill, and one foot treading savagely 
on the other's toes. 

*' It 's my ides ; " she caught the words up here, after a 
confused babble about the farm, and the expense of hired 
folks in the house, and the difficulties to a single man ; dur- 
ing which her thought had hurled itself away on its own 
tangent of pain, — ^**It*s my idee — he's been tied down so 
close all his life — she'll go somewers now. I donno*sI've 
any clear callin' to mention it, but I s'pose you 'd know as 
quick as anybody if there was anvthiog in it. Marv Make- 
peace did sav something to-dav about Califomy. She 's got 
a brother there : and Gabriel 's been asking questions, it 
seems. She kinaer mistrusts he 's got a notion of it in his 
head ; and the deacon says the farm is rather run out, some 
of it. He thinks very well of Gabriel, the deivcon doos ; 
though he isn't an experimental Christian. But I hope, now 
father and mother has forsaken him, he '11 look to the Lord 
to take him up." 

Hot indignant drops started to Joanna's eyes ; her cheeks 
flamed ; she whisked herself suddenly off her seat, and into 
the kitchen, where she put her head into the oven, to look on 
after gingerbread that had been cooling for fifteen minutes 
in the pantry. 

She was saved return ; the deacon's chaise seesawed and 
clattered itself, rickety, to the door-ston^, and Mrs Prouty 
bustled out She never kept the deacon waiting. The in- 
effable complacency of the perfect woman spread itself over 
her face, ana her features levelled themselves into a plane of 
benignity, as if they had been suddenly flat-ironed, as she 
took her privileged seat by his side, and departed, sweetly, to 
remaining duties. 

Joanna shut the door in a silent rage, and darted up-stairs. 
Rebecca had some housewifely business, in the kitchen cham- 
ber, and followed. 

" I wonder," she said, simply, with her head in a linen 
chest, close by Joanna's chamber-door, "whether Gabriel 
really does think of going away." 

" You too ! " 

It ci\me with a sharpness so like a shriek that Rebecca 
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involuntarily sprang to her feet, and entered her bi8ter*s 
room. To see her niug herself passionately down along the 
bed, — shawl, hood, and all, in a neap between her arms and 
under her face. 

*' Dear child ! what is the matter ? '' 

A sob : a little quick j^asping laugh ; a sob again ; a hand 
stretched out and clutchmg Rebecca by the wrist ; a tempest 
of tears then ; a real shriex, smothered with the head held 
down between the shawls and pillows. 

Rebecca slipped from her grasp, and shut the doors and 
brought sal-voktile. This "old Miss Gay worthy," for the 
first time in her life, most unexpectedly to herself, yet with 
the utmost naturalness, was going into hysterics. 

** That woman, she always — hears — with her elbows ! But 
to think — that you— shouldn't know any better!" 

She knew enough better now. She wondered she had 
never known before. 

She put her arms around her sister, tenderly; she drew 
her head down on her bosom. 

It was all out, there was no help for it; and Joanna 
gave herself up, recklessly, to the comfort of a dear human 
sympathy. 

"You never told me this," said Rebecca, by and by, 
almost reproachfully. She forgot she had never told her 
sister tfiat We live so close together, and yet so far apart ! 

'' Did you think I would ? " cried Joanna^ lifting up her 
head suddenlvj with something of the old spirit of whim- 
sicalness. " Did you ever know of a burnt hand I got once, 
when I was five years old, and nobody ever could find out 
how. There 's the scar ; I wonder if you ever saw it before ? " 
and she held up her fair palm, whereon was a whitened 
seam. " Well ! now you Ve seen it, and I *m come to general 
confession, and I '11 tell you I tooK up a live coal in it. I 
wasn't fool enough to tell that though I did it ; nor this, not 
even the smart of it Only the old hurt began to ache so all 
of a sudden." 

And Joanna laughed and cried again together, and turned 
herself away, and hid her face in the pillow ; all but one 
crimsoned ear. that looked as if it had been boxed. 

After a while, in a smothered voice, with her nose down 
among the feathers, — 

"Aren't you gonel You've got it all now; why don't 
yon go away 1 '* As if she were a dog had come for a bone. 

Whereat Rebecca rose silently from the bedside, and went. 

An hour after, down-stairs, by the sitting-room window, 
she lifted her eyes from her needlework to see Gabriel Harts- 
korne coming, with his grave air and steady step, up among 
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the red and yellow maple leaves. At tbe same instaut, 
BomethijDff in a shawl and hood whisked out at the end dcor, 
and flitted down the barn road, by the garden fenccL 

Years ago, she had been left just so, to bear her own hurt ; 
now, she must receive the first pang for another. 

Gabriel was come to tell them something. Of himself, 
perhaps, this ver^ news. It did not seem impossible to 
lUbecca that it might be true. In the prime of life, — alone, 
— with untried capacitv yet waiting within him, — what 
wonder would it be if this man, always of a power beyond 
the scope he found for it, should go forth from his sohtude 
into the great world at last ? 

She stood up, and glanced after the flitting figure. Safe ; 
skimming along the cart-path through the spring meadow 
already ; making straight for the oak-orchard and the great 
scarlet tree. Then she went out and welcomed Gabriel, and 
drew him in, lest, left to wait an instant on the door-stone, 
he should turn and see what she saw. 

He came in, and sat down ; sat silent for some momenta 
He was apt to come and sit so in those days, and the sisters 
never took it strange;, or hastened him with speech. 

** I 've been thinking," he began, after a while, ^ a great 
deal lately ; and I *ve come to talk some of my thoughts out'* 

" You can. You know that, Gabriel" 

*' I know, and I do ; all that can be talked of. It seems 
to me sometimes as if my work was done here, — ^for the 
present." 

" I dare say it does, just now," she answered. 

'* The farm would oe as well let out, no doubt. I don't 
seem to feel spirit for what it needs. The soul of the old 
place is gone. And ^et — ^it 's home to me. You can't tell 
)iow, Rebecca ! Out m tlie world somewhere there may be 
something waiting for me to do and to get. If I could go 
and bring back money. Rebecca, I 'm not well off ; and the 
farm won*t make me richer. Things have run down a good 
deal in iH these years. If I could ever stand in the right 

position, there might be" Gabriel paused. He had nut 

come to think aZ^ liis thoughts out, after all 

She wondered to herself if she guessed rightly. This was 
a proud man, with the gramd, honest pride that keeps men 
upright in mind, though nobly humble, also, of soul. They 
— the Gayworthy sisters — were the heiresses of Hilbury, 
with money and culture more than their neighbours ; more 
than this faithful son who had waited God's time ; who 
seemed not ever to find his own time. 

** Hilbury would miss you sorely," she said, with a trem- 
ble of regret and sympathy, 
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^ Not as I should miss Hilbury," he auswtrcd, in a dudden, 
strong way, that was almust a spokeu sob, the feellDg burst 
so with it. 

" My whole heart is here, as my life has been ; and my 
grave must be here, as theirs are." 

They were silent for a few minutes, and then Hebecca 
asked^ 

" Where would you go, Gabriel ? " 

" To the place from which I could come quickest back 
again, — to the gold country." 

Upon this moment might hang all. It was laid upon hc^r 
to speak But how % 

Out of her true, friendly heart 

" We might bear it. But it would be very hard. Gold 
does not buy friendship, Gabriel, or make it any richer. You 
might come back to hnd more graves. You might not come 
till we should all be old. Don't go, Gabriel." 

He flushed up a strange, earnest, appealing look to her 
face. Some women might have misunderstood it. She her- 
self might have wondered at it, but for what she had learned 
this day. She read it truly now. If other lips had so be- 
sought ! If this, or something like, yet more might be, in 
un other heart for him ! 

She was sure. With her pure insight, she discerned it 
all. She spoke to his silence. She reached straight down, 
and touched the secret of his soul, with a quick, sweet, 
electric surprise. 

" If you must go " — she spoke slow and steadily, yet with 
a low thrill of womanly timidity — " if you find you muU^ — 
come and tell Joanna yourself. I don't dare ! " 

Two breaths were audible in the still room : — a fluttering 
respiration of a woman, frightened at her words the moment 
they had fallen ; a deep, hard pant out of the bosom of a 
man, 

Rebecca stood by the window ; she had risen and turned 
her face away, outward. A step came up to her — a hand Jay 
on her shoulder — the strong, eager breathing was in her ear. 

" Where is Joanna ? " 

" Away down there, in the oak orchard. Gone to the old 
tree." 

Gabriel snatched his hat, and strode away. 

She heard him coming, sitting there, under the spread of 
the great flaming boughs, and looking off from this lower 
edge of tne orchard, over the yellow stubble of corn stalks, 
down the slope, to the still, sweet river glen, and across to 
the rising uplands beyond — the fields that joined the Hurts- 
home farm, and had been rented and used by Gabriel, 
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Slie sat there^ tryiug to take it all iu ; how Hilbnry would 
look without him ; what her life would be, and whether she 
could bear it. She took up this live coal of pain, and tried 
how lon^ she could hold it ; and a cry was rising to her lips as 
the anguish |n^w too sharp ; and then she heard him coming. 

She sat still, moving not a hair — ^not even to look up — as 
one cowers under the coming of a blow. She waited to be 
crushed. 

*' Joanna ! " And two hands were held to her. 

She put hers up, and let him take them ; but she lifted 
not her face. 

"Dear friend, I have come to tell— to ask you — some- 
thing." 

" Ask, Gabriel." 

He seated himself beside her on the fallen leaves. Over 
their heads the red. shifting lights of that late forest fervour; 
iu their hearts, what ripeness of strong love, waiting the 
frost-touch for its perfect revelation ! 

"I have had thoughts — I don't know whether they are 
wise ones ; but my life turns here. I must decide what the 
rest of it shall be ; and I have come to-day to tell my 
thoughts to my best friends. I am not yet old ; there may 
be something that I can do in the world. Ought I to go 
and find iti And come back — ^that, of a certainty, God 
willing — ^when I have found and done it ? " 

" Wny do you come and say this to mel" The face still 
turned away, and the eyes downward ; a strange, forced tone 
iu the voice. 

"Because—I must. Joanna, I have said all to you, 
always.'* 

" No, you have not ! '* It was a cry of the heart, in which 
the words came. ** And this — you know I cannot bear it ! " 

Then she started to her feet, and flun^ herself away from 
him. For a moment the great surge of joy that swelled up 
in him would not let him speak. The crimson flush was on 
his brow — ^the tardy glory of his life had crowned him. She 
stood, scarlet in her woman's shame, in the low, red sunlight, 
under the scarlet tree. 

" Why don't you shame me ] Why don't you pay me 
back 1 Why don't you tell me what I told you, years ago % " 

She pelted the sentences at him, over her turned shoul- 
der ; she scourged herself with the smiting questions, in 
tbeir rapid tones, like lashings. 

But before she had finished, he held her in his arms — in 
Lis strong, tender arms, that had waited, with their first pure 
longing, all these years. 

" God gives at last ! " 
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The goItl*n afternoon tiglit, the autumn glow, were over 
imd about them. And a like light shune radiant in the hid- 
den beauty that their life had woven ; (he pattern, different 
from their own purpose, traced after God's tnouglit for them. 
Had any brightness been left out } 

" We might have been together in it all. So many years 
we lo3t," said Qabriel. 

"We have been, Qabriel, close together always in oni 
kearte ; the years are not loet." So soe answered. 




CHAPTER XXXIIL 

VII^S, ACROSS AND BACK. 

e narrow city atreeta, people wLo cttnnnt spe 

oiids, and fields, and hills, see admething eL'*. 

here are other "Tiews" for them than tha 

icfc-vistaed bit of far-off green, or the pinched 

. gleam that comes to them of the broad 

^ snnaeta. They have human life. They 

look in at opening doors, and »t nncur- 

taincd windows. Thejr have views into 

imea, imaginative peeps into hearts "across 

le way f there is always something ; an arri- 

il, a departure, a funeral, a wedding, or the 

lily, nneventfut coming and going of the same 

epa in the same rounds — the apparition of the 

same faces at the same panes— that make tha 

(|iiiet continuance of things that seem as if they had aln'ays 

been, and always must be. 

There are lives that look out so, and borrow ; feed con- 
tinually upon the life they find about them— love, and pity, 
and suspect— weave histories and hopes — find all the play 
of human interests and afiections in the tittle cognisance 
they get of human creatures, whose real haps are but a 
guessed-out story ; whose very names and voices they may 
never come to know. 

Grace Lowder sat so, day by day, in her little comer 
window, and read, as best she could, the simple chronicles 
that evolved themselves in her sight: having a great joy 
and interest in the activities so unlike her own helplessness 
— the vigorous living she could never share. 

Diagonally across the square waa old Grossman's; and 
his second story corner room, that corresponded to her own, 
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had a never-failing fascination of mastery; an occasional 
very absorbing charm of attraction in its aspect. 

Nobody could get anything out of old Grossman ; he let 
his rooms or shut them up, or hid himself away in them, in 
his surly, solitary living; and "nobody," as Mrs Hopeley 
said, " knew the who, or the how, or the why, or the wnere- 
fore/' There was something odd, and quaint, and strangely 
pleasant to Qrace, in the glimpses, the sunlight glancing in 
and reflecting itself through the windows, opening, like hers, 
from street to street, given her now and then of this opposite 
chamber. Sometimes for months — for a year and more 
even — it had been a blank, with its closed blinds : then the 
life came to it again, and the light was let in, and the curi- 
ous feeling -came over her that friends had got back. 

She did not pry with intent of impertinence, but she 
could not help looking ; and when the day poured in and 
out, or the lamplight shone there and the curUins were not 
drawn, as they nardly ever were, for hours of an evening, 
she could not help seeing. 

Antique- looking pictures, queer things in cane and carved 
work, shells, a parrot in a cage, which, whether it went 
away in a trunk when the lodgers took themselves off, or 
was secreted in the rear with old Grossman, Mrs Hopeley 
avowed herself ** conundered" to tell; a narrow bed— a 
fixture in the recess of the wall, in whose like space was her 
own closet — overspread with covering of some strange, 
rich, oriental stuff; a painted lantern hung from the ceiling ; 
over the mantel some foreign-looking weapons, fastened 
against the wall; books, instruments, spy-glasses, maps; 
every available space crowded with what seemed the hetero- 
geneous drift of a roving and busy life, that had gathered 
itself, somehow, into this little cove of temporary rest. 

In the midst of it all, two men, as curiously unlike each 
other as any other two things there. Father and son ? It 
was hardly possible. Brothers ? It could not be. Master 
and servant? The one was a gentleman, but the other was 
too much of a man. Gompanions they seemed, and friends 
— friends that had found each other across some social 
chasm ; there was a rough defe^^ence from the older to the 
younger, that, beside his different bearing, evidenced this. 
The older man came first, always; sometimes he would be 
there for days and weeks alone ; then the parrot hun^ from 
the front window, and he would sit there and smoke his 
pipe ; the very puns of it came, often, in pleasant weather, 
through the opened sashes into Qrace's room. 

Grace used to sit and sew ; and these two, with a dozen 
yards between them — with two utterly distinct and unknown 
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lives holding them apart— thought many thoughts about 
each other in a dreamy way, that was hardly an active, con- 
Rcious interest ; but that made, none the less, a real place 
for each in the other*s living ssrmpathies. 

It was strange how much they thought The gray, rough 
man wondered at himself, half impatiently, when he found 
himself missing, uneasily sometimes, the uttle figure seated 
at her quiet tasks, on the unfrequent days when she worked 
away mm home. He watched her coming back in the 
dusk after her dav's labour j and he saw. with a strong 
man's half-comprehending pity, that the little thing was 
lame. She knew his tread unon the pavement when he 
came up the street ; and was glad when he went in at the 
door, and listened for him to fling up the window— for, 
winter or summer, he did that ; he was a hardy, out-door 
man, who could not endure stifling. 

It was, somehow, pleasant for her to know that there was 
such a ffrand, defiant strength in the world ; to her, a feeble, 
little, lonely creature, that had never known father or 
broUier. She felt safer in the nights when these neighbours 
had come back, and the comer room was occupied ; she 
thought if there was a fire, or robbers should get in, she 
could call out loud, and help would come ; she said her 
prayers, and slept trustfully ; out this was good also. 

Once, on a wmter day, something happened that caused 
this feeling— of pity and reliance — to grow suddenly, from a 
secret sense, into a proved reality. 

The narrow sidewalks were sUppery with ice ; more slip- 
perv, in these by-streets, with long '* slides " which the boys 
Lad made; fipround glassy smooth, with fine scored lines, 
tempting to ^1 young feet One of these stretched from be- 
low Mrs Hopeley's, ouite out along the fronts of two houses, 
to the kerbstone at tlie comer. The widow hadn't the heart 
to put ashes on it ; she and Qrace both loved to watch the 
merry groups that gathered there ; rosy little girls, in hoods 
and mittens, with a run and a hop and a stoop, launching 
themselves, with small momentum, along the shining way ; 
boys dashing, with fearless velocity, upright from end to 
end : even a grown man, now and then, taking it in his way, 
as if he didn't mean it, an old-times feeling getting him, 
nevertheless, by the heeL They had only, in their comings 
and goings, to keep the inside ; a narrow path, to be sure, 
but room enough ; so the slide remained and widened. 

And, late one utemoon — late, counting by the rapid-fall- 
ing twilight of a winter's day — Grace Lowder and her cmtch 
came round the comer, just as a great grocei^s boy, with big 
boots, and clumsy elbows set a-kimbo, and a parcel under 
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his arm, plunged himself along, turning about and ending 
his slide backward upon the glare. 

The wind drew through the street, and carried Grace, with 
her insecure footing, a few steps farther than she meant. 
Exactly where she met it full, — big boy, and bundle, elbows, 
boots, and all. The little figure was borne down ; the slen- 
der crutch, dashed from her hand, flew out into the street, 
and a wheel went over it. 

" Blast me ! " came a strong voice from above, " if ever I 
see a little craft like that capsized, and the sticks knocked 
out of her, that fashion I " 

All but the first ejaculation was uttered tortuously in the 
narrow, intestinal windings of back entry and staircase, 
down which the speaker plunged, making his impetuous 
way out of the crooked little building opposite, ana then a 
stout pair of arms wefe round the delicate shoulders, and 
there was a breath pungent with pipe odours, but with no- 
thing worse, close to the girl's cheek, and she was lifted 
tenderly — not to her feet, poor child, that might not be, but 
to an upright posture — and borne across the narrow, slip- 
pery sidewalk, to Mrs Hopeley's door. 

Some strange, dormant instinct stirred in Grace Lowder's 
heart, as she balanced herself between her one strong foot 
and the other hand, catching the door-post, and was forced 
to lean, also, partly against the stalwart support that would 
not relinquish her, — the sweet, womanly sense of being pro- 
tected by manly power, — the power that had never been 
about her for her aid. She had hardly so much as had the 
touch of a man's hand, the strength of a man's arm given 
her, niomentarily, in all her crippled, helplessL creeping up 
from childhood. Her mother was all, and she nad been gone 
for years, and then there had been Mrs Hopeley. Beyond 
these, there had been nothing between her and the Almighty 
Strength. 

She had seen, while she was a child, other children led 
along by fathers' hands ; a maiden, she nad looked on other 
maidens kept close in brotherly care. She knew there was 
all this in the world, for others; this beautiful vigour, 
made to offset and defend delicate helplessness ; and with 
her helplessness, that was beyond all ordinary need of 
woman, she stood alone, with her crutch, and her Father 
who was in heaven. 

She never dreamed of the dearest earthly reliance of all j 
that, of course, was not for her ; it had never troubled her 
with a longing ; l{ut if she could have had a fcUfier^ to care 
tenderly for her; the more that she was his poor lame 
daughter 1 
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This instinct it was that warmed and stirred with the 
strangeness of its first answering; she trembled in the 
mat, sturdy arms. If it had been a gentleman, she might 
nave been only shy and thankful ; there would have been, 
perhaps, no heart-consciousness in it : it would have been 
a chance help that she would have Known would be for- 
gotten the instant it was rendered; but this was not a 
gentleman, he was only a rough, odd, honest, kindly jnan, 
not above ner own station ; for age he mi^ht have been her 
fatiiier; there might have been such a one, if God had willed, 
to cherish her, to feel life even brighter to himself through 
her, feeble and helpless though she was. All this did not 
come to her in clear order, as she leaned there, waiting, for 
that moment ; it was a confused thrill, bom of thoughts 
that had been hers before ; of a nameless missing she had 
felt of an unknown thing desired. 

And Blackmere — you Know who it was, as well as I — ^how 
did he feel ? The man whom life had hardened, who had 
had no woman-love, of mother, sister, wife, to keep him 
gentle for more than a quarter of a century that had gone 
over him in a stern, hopeless striving with the world. 

Three years ago, a girl's hand had held his ; a girl's voice 
had spoken gentle words to him : words of a sweet natural 
faith, that had set his soul, for tne time, in a new attitude 
toward Qod. Since then he had been less hard : that, and 
his one friendship^ fervent with all the restrained might of 
his proud, silent, nery nature, had begun the salvation which 
begins by a little sometimes, and afar ofL He had doubted ; 
doubted fiercely, and upbraidingly, as one who felt there 
ought to be a God, and a Guidance, and a good in the 
world; but who haa been hard-used and bewildered, till 
he was all adrift, and could not make it seem to be ; but he 
had not positivelv denied. In his darkest hour, when, with 
a seeming blaspnemy, he had wished that he might ^see 
that Person," it had been the desperate utterance of a 
goaded soul, longing, instinctively, for the One only possible 
Kedress. The sight of a pure, young, fervent faith, had, 
secretly, almost assured him of that whereon it rested. The 
needle turned; there must, then, somewhere, be a gr^at 
Central Pole. 

He had never forgotten the old, uncompromising Bible 
word, invested with such new and gracious meamng, by 
the sudden insight of a childlike, unseared spirit It had 
whispered itself to him in many a moment, since, of pain 
and danger ; when, by the stringent call of the hour, he nad 
been "elected" to work that only such* as he could do. 
Jt had be^n the leaven of the kingdom lying in.his3Qul>| 
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fermentiiig slowly, to the softening of that hardness which 
was more an outer crust of habit, now, than any deeper 
induration. ^ There was a place in him to be touched and 
occupied with a gentle interest; and this youn^ feeble 
creature, with her ouiet life, that showed so uttle joy, and 
vet such large, abiain^ peace, — ^with its beauty of cheerful 
labour, and its sunmness of content, — had reached and 
held it. 

He had been half afraid, in his returns from sea, that 
there might be changes at the old comer. That the little 
needlewoman, with her bright window, her work and her 
flowers, might be replaced by something common and un- 
lovely. " Mv little girl,'' he had got to call her, in his 
thoughts. So far as this, even, the numan tenderness had 
repossessed him. 

She would have no right to be gone ; she belonged to him 
by a mysterious, unspoken tenure ; yet it might be, it would 
be, like all the rest This old bitterness tinged his thought 
as he came homeward, saying nothinj^ of his one secret hope 
and longing; cherishing it jealously, m silence; bracing him- 
self half resentfully, m advance, against the disappoint- 
ment and the end of it, that would come sometime, — ^might 
come now; wearing so, always, a certain savageness and 
defiance still, when he neared the home-port, and came 
sailing in. He cheered up again, and was gnmlv jolly, 
when ne had once cast anchor at old Grossman's, and taken 
a glance around at his bearings, and found the landmarks 
sate. 

" I might have had a child like hen" Ned Blackmere said 
to himself. " I ought to. Wasn't I made strong to take 
care of something like that ] " 

So he had sat at his window, and kept Ids secret life, 
and smoked his pipe : and there was this wonderful soul 
asking and answering oetween those two, who. until to-day, 
neighbours for years, had never interchiEingea an outward 
greeting. 

" Land alive 1 Why, Grace, child, what 's happened you 1" 
said Mrs Hopeley, opening the door, and reacning out one 
hand to help her in, while she hurriedly settled her cap- 
ribbon with the other, at sight of the *^ opposite gentleman," 
as she always called him. 

Blackmere somewhat precipitately resigned his charge 
to the good woman. Indeed, Grace was aware of a certain 
quick movement that was not quite like his first gentleness. 
He was evidently in haste to be off without words. 
. " Now, of all things I" resumed the voluble house-lady, as 
he dashed across the street again with only a half-muttered^ 
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unintelli^ble reply to Grace's eagerly-be^^un acknowledgment 
— *' to think he should go like that, as if a gale of wind had 
took him, and I never so much as saying, " I 'm beholden,' 
nor finding out his name to call him by it again I Well, it 
ain't all in salting tails ! You mayn't catch the bird no 
more, notwithstanding 1" 

^ why, you 've lost your crutch, child, so you have ! And 
to be sure, there's the opposite gentleman, — to think I 
shouldn't be able to call him like a Christian after all ; and 
BO Christian, and more, as he 's behaved, — a-standing on the 
other comer with the aoor blowed to and the latch ketched. 
and no hat on, and the pieces in his hand ! Maybe he '11 
come back. No ! there 's old Crossman, and he's got in, and 
took 'em likewise I Well, here's the amberella." 

And so Qrace got up-stairs. That evening, by the bright 
light across the way, through the heedlessly unshaded win- 
dow, she saw, as she drew down her own blind, her new-old 
friend without a name, hw&y with the splintered bits of her 
old crutch, trying evidently if it would join. But he shook 
his head over it, and made up his face in the shape of a 
whistle : and she would not stand watching, so she pulled 
the cambric shade down, and settled herself oehind it at her 
work, with many little curious thoughts glancing through 
her mind as to what he mi^ht do next. 

Early the following morning, as Mrs Hopeley was lighting 
her fire and brushing up her hearth below, there came a ring. 
The brisk little body answered it in a twinkling. Yet, quick 
as she was, the opposite gentleman was over opposite again : 
and on the door-stone sat a basket, and, beside it. a wonderful 
thing with a crutch-top to it, — Grace's very ola crutch-top, 
with the worn black velvet cover. But such a stick ! A 
slight, dark, rich, strong sta£ with queer, delicate carving 
all up and down it, and a smell of strange spicery clinging to 
it, and efifusing even in the frosty moruuig air. 

"Well, if I ain't conundered now i" she exclaimed, taking 
them up with a certain hesitancy, and a glance towiurd old 
Grossman's closed door, and the window above it, where the 
curtain was down this time. 

" Grace ! here 's the elegantest thing ! — stop, I'll bring it 
up to you, and take away the ambereua— and a big basket 
01 ^reat oranges as red as fire ! You never see sitch ! Come 
all m a whifi^ and gone again, like the what's-his-name-ou- 
two-sticks!" 

There were tears in Grace's eyes as she held the beautiful 
staff in her hand Such a thing had never happened to her 
before in all her life. There was something in her heart as 
she received this gift, dropped for her at the door, sucli as. 
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perhaps, never stirred in yours, young lady, on whose table 
waits each morning some dainty offering of homage, and who 
count up your bouquets and your lovers together. 

She would never lean on this but it would seem to her 
like a kindly human strength. »She had a friend in the 
world; there was a thought for her in a great, generous 
bosom. The world was very rich to-day for this cmld, who 
had never had father or' brother, who would never have a 
lover ! 

The basket was to go back. Qrace and Mrs Hopeley 
decided this; and the girl gathered l^er flowers, — her one 
splendid white lily, with its golden spike, in the broad, green 
leaf against which it grew ; some tender abutilons, like drops 
of redder gold ; purple heUotropes and little English violets ; 
a tea rose-bud, just swelling into its brief peilection ; and 
some trailing bits of yellow-blossoming vine, — and laid them 
in it, a mute, delicate thanks. 

Mrs Hopeley hoped great things from the instant in which 
she should deliver it. For the first time in her life, she 
stood upon her crusty neighbour's doorstone and rung a 
summons. 

The old man came. 

" For Mr ," hesitating, so that anybody but old Cross^ 

man must have suggested a name. But he stood with his 
sharp nose protruding from a jealous crack, and waited for 
her to say it out by herself, if she could, or give it up. He 
would have waited, a wee^ morosely revelling in her dis- 
comfiture. 

" For the opposite — ^the up-stairs— gentleman, I mean,*' 
faltered the poor woman, all of a quiver, and in utter rout. 

Grossman grunted, ana took it in. 

" It ain't all in chances, if you can't turn 'em," sighed Mrs 
Hopeley to herself, recrossing. " And there 's some old sticks 
would chock anybody's wheels." 

" I 've gin it in; but I don't know who to, howbeit, more^ 
nor ever." 

Mrs Hopeley's adverbs were her colloquial accomplishment. 
They effected a certain point and dazzle by their recurrence, 
like skilful dashes upon printed calico. 

After this, things went on as of old. The " other gentle- 
man," as Mrs Hopeley called him in her bewildered paucity 
of knowledge in contradistinction to the ** opposite gentle- 
man," who was more regularly opposite — tJie gentleman to 
Grace's distinctive perception— came ; and the comer room 
was bright and cheery for many weeks. Then a trunk and 
two chests were wheeled away one morning, ana the blinds 
were shut. 
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Mrs Hopele3r had gone out to market; the opposite gentle^ 
man knew tms, doubtless^ for he came very deliberately 
across the street, his pipe m his mouth, and stopped upon 
the widow's door-step. Before he rang, Qrace, with ner 
light spring, and the (juick tapping of her deftly-handled 
crutch, was on the stairs; and as he rang, she opened to 
him. 

*<I'm going away," began the opposite gentleman, and 
paused. 

" It 's very good of you" 

He lifted nis eyes, rather, at this. 

*< To come and let me say good-bye, I mean, and thank 
you,'' said Grace, very hurriedly and impetuously following 
up the awkward ambiguity of her first words. ''I have 
wanted to, so much." 

'' I came to see if you 'd do something for me while I 'm 
gone." said the neignbour-at-intervids, ignoring the thanks. 
"I'd be glad — if you haven't any disliking to such — ^that 
you 'd take care of my parrot for me. She 's lonesome when 
she's nobody to talk to." 

Grace's eyes glistened with a quick pleasure,— something 
childlike in it, of pure delight, as well as warm readiness of 
womanlv gratitude. A parrot had been to her childhood a 
thing of bright, fairy like mystery. To have it there, among 
her flowers, — to hear its half -human chatter, — to teach it 
some new phrases, — to stroke its gold-green plumage, and 
feed it from her fin^rs, as she had watched her friend do, — 
why, it would be a joy, and she said so. 

"Then I'll bring it over." 

But, coming back, cage in hand, he met Mrs Hopeley her- 
self, with basket and brown paper parceL 

" Good morning, M ? " 

"Good morning, ma'am. I've brought my parrot for 
your daughter. She '11 keep it for me, she says, if you've no 
objection. I 'm going away." 

" Look here, sir !" cried the over-aggrieved woman, burst- 
ing forth. '^ I guess we don't understand one another clear. 
She ain't my daughter." 

" For Miss Grace, then," said the strange man, with a sort 
of difficulty, but never caring a whit as to Grace who. No 
interchange of facts to be looked for here. 

Mrs Hopeley sighed a loud sigh of impatience. 

" Oh dear ! it was bad enough before, but this is getting 
to be like the house that Jack built." 

"If it's any trouble" began the neighbour, quite 

abashed. 

" Lor, no, it ain't the parrot. Not the least in the world. 
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But I'm bound to say I've been put to great inconveniencea 
nlong of you, and to such roundabouts aa is yery tiresome. 
The opposite gentleman was bad enough, but tfifr opposite 
gentleman's parrot, and all that, why, you sea it grows 
bigger. And the kmder you are, the more BO. And, more- 
over, after you're gone away, it can't be the opposite gentle- 
man withal It's the want of the name, sir. You couldn't 
ao mach as get the good of a tin dipper without one." 

A half smile showed a glimpse of the man's white teeth, 
while a shade, at the same instant, seemed to flit over the 
eyea. 

" My name 'a never been a very lucky one," he said, " The 
bird 'a name 'a Foil. Won't that do 1 And as to the rest of 
it, I shall be 'opposite' enough. I'm going to China." 

He put the bright ring of the cage into Grace's hand aa he 
spoke, and turned oS. Before Mrs Hopeley could find her 
next words, he waa striding down the street, and had mixed 
himself and disappeared in the busy, crowded, shifting line 
of pedestrians that streamed np and down, to and from a 
great centre of labour and trade. 

He could not forget that a dozen years ago, the name 
of Edward Blackmere had been put in capitala, and cried 
through these very streets, as the name of a man " arrested 
for the brutal murder of his wife." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

OPPOSITE AQAItT, AT THB LESSER DI3TANCS. 

dy in a crape bonnet and veil at Mrs 
''h door. A pleasant Toice at the 
ut welcoming her as the door vaa 
td hj the cheery widow, and the 
f put aside the folds from her face, 
ntered. It was Sarah Oair, come for 
bit of brown bread." 
e ^eat ago there had been a little 
li in the Selport papers about "one 
lost respected citizens." It hfid been 
'Sudden Death." Jane Qaii was a 

A wiuow with less of worldly fortune than 
she was allowed to know ; for Mr Oair's property, tike that 
of many a man stricken suddenly down in the midst of 
business risks and complications, had dwindled in the 
"settling;" and Jane, a confirmed nerifcus invalid, to whom 
quiet of mind was vitally essential, was simply to be wnited 
on and provided for, not burdened with any care or doubt. 
Reuben Qair's confidential friend and lawyer, consulting 
only with her young daughter and making smooth and 
comfortable reports to the widow when she was able to 
attend, managed everything. 

There had fcen two or three nnfavourable years ; there hnd 
been failures, and bad debts, and losses at sea; Mr Gair's 
death had happened, or resulted at one of those critical 
points of a mercantile history when life and credit are every- 
thing, when the wheels of a great enterprise are in full and 
complicated revolution, and continuing so, may work out 
safety ; but, stopping, there comes rain. Out of all the 
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merchant's various assets, including twenty thousand dullar^ 
of his wife's inheritance, from the sale of real estate, which 
had been merged temporarily with his business risks, and 
smaller sums, investea with monies of his own in certain 
high-paying snares, there was a bare nominal surplus when 
debts were paid. The house in Hill Street remained to 
them, but there was a heavy mortgage upon it, with only 
two years to run. A present home over their heads, and the 
interest of some fifteen thousand dollars remaining to Mrs 
Gair, was all 

Plainly, the only thing was to sell their house, pay off the 
mortgage, add the residae of the money to what they had, 
and go where they could live upon it But this could not be 
done immediately. Mr Gair nad died in the spring; the 
summer was over before afiGedrs were thoroughly made clear ; 
and the only way to avoid a dangerous shock to the widow 
was to make her health itself the pretext for removal. 

" Next summer we can do it," said Say. " For the winter 
we must manage somehow." 

Summer and winter made a year. Two-thirds of their 
dividends were absorbed by mortgage interest, and their 
capital diminished by the cost of their year's living. And 
all this was a secret pain, an unshared dread and burden. 

Sarah Gair came suddenly, in the midst of her bright 
youth, to know the grinding of that hardest kind of 
poverty which is not to be confessed and grappled with 
openly : but which gnaws in secret under a comfortable out- 
side, demanding retrenchment as the sole salvation, when it 
is hard to see how an adequate retrenchment can begin. 
And Mrs Gair's whims, her invalid comforts, medical at- 
tendance, and nursing, were expensive. 

It was well known in the city that " Gair had not left so 
much as was expected ; " but nobody supposed them poor ; 
" she had money," they said, and Say was proud ; she would 
not even let the kind aunts at Hilbury know that a piece of 
the patrimony had melted away ; they lived on ; her mother 
must not be worried ; and she bore what there was to bear, 
alone. 

Her mother had her nurse, and lived in her own room ; 
she did not know that there was onlv a girl hired for 
** general housework," to help Say in all the rest of, the 
house ; and that the delicacies she called for, at capricious 
hours, according to her uncertain appetite, were mostly pre- 
pared by Say's own hands, while she, perhaps, was fretting 
that she did not stay and read to her, or bring her work and 
sit where she could see her. 

"She was all pain," she said, and possessed with restless- 
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ness. The very bed was full, it seemed to her, of miserys 
when she lay there. It had got into the pillows and blankets 
Hke a plague ; it was associated with every hue and colour 
on the walls ; with the folds of the curtains and the pattern 
of the carpet She had the furniture moved about, and 
changed, to break the fancy up ; she was put into another 
room wnile her own was freshly papered. This had been 
done twice already since her husband's deatL There were 
repetitions in the first designs that wearied her so ; she had 
got the linut of the block, and knew just where the pattern 
began again, and the i>ain, she said, came in twinges with it. 

This was Jane Gair at forty-six, who, at thirty, had been 
the fair, unworn, happy-tempered woman, who took all 
things easily, and for whom the world went smoothly round. 

Spring had come round again ; the early spring, whose 
balmy days of promise alternate with chili and storm. Mrs 
Qair alternated to better and worse with the weather. Say 
thought and planned; she could think of nothing but Hil- 
bury, but she had only mentioned it once, and her mother 
had nad a very bad dav after it. " She never could go there, 
the high air of the hills would kill her ; she wondered Say 
thought of such a thing. Couldn't thev go abroad ! She 
should be better when the warm weather came, and she 
would set away from this miserable New England climate 
altogether." Say sighed and could say no more. What 
ought she to do ) The end must come sometime, and her 
mother must know; it would be worse then, for there would 
no longer be anything to save. 

When she could get away for an hour she went for her 
" bit of brown bread." She had got an hour now. 

The day was lovely, a jewel of warmth and sunshine set 
between bleak jaggednesses of March misery. Grace's window 
was wide open ; there were crocuses, yellow and purple, in 
the long narrow box upon the ledge ; the parrot gvrated in- 
cessantly about her cage, clinging with clumsy beak and 
claw, and " picldng her way " literally, with slow creep, up 
and down, and around, chattering, like a saucy child, all the 
phrases that she knew ; whistling to the boys in the street, 
crying like the "thousand cats," comporting herself alto- 
gether with the utmost self-assertion and obstreperousness. 

" My— good friend ! How d' ye do I Thank you ! thank 
you! Gone to China 1 Welcome home! What's your 
name ? What 's your name % " The last query had oeen 
wickedly put into the bird's mouth by tne^ baffled Mrs 
Hopeley, greatly to the chagrin and trouble of Grace, who 
had stnven in vain to make her drop and forget it. 

Say sat down in the sunshine among the flowers. A look 
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of rest came over her face ; a very sweet face it had grown 
to be, though a little of the old brightness was, somehow, 
gone. She had used to seem like nothing so much as a 
flower springing to a breeze ; there were such quick, little, 
gi*aceful tossings of the well-poised head, such slight inces- 
sant motions of life and glaauess, in which the fairness of 
feature and lovely colouring gleamed like that beauty of a 
wind-swayed blossom. Now there was a quietness, an en- 
durance ; the patient look of womanhood with its burden 
on. Looking at this young creature, vou felt that the first 
glow of youth, that mostly goes quickly enough, was already 
gone from her. 

^ I 'm glad to get here, Grace, You don't know the com- 
fort it is. How sunny you are to-day i *' 

" Aren't we 1 *' It *s sunny all down the street, to where the 
trees are budding, to make my summer 'view' again. Isn't it 
bright and sunny over the way] It's only at this time in 
the day that it ever really is; and the blinds are opened. 
He 's coming back, Say ! " 

" How much you think of that strange friend of your*, 
Grace!" 

" I haven't many friends, you know. And only to think 
of one that is a real friend, living an3rwhere on the earth, 
with a thought for me, — it's a great joy 1 I think it is a 
way God gives His own love to ua" 

** Just twice he has spoken to you. And then he went away, 
and has been gone a year. It 's a aueer friendship, Gracie ! *' 

'' It is just the friendship that aoes me the most good. I 
don't think I could quite bear having a very good friend near 
me all the time, like people who have been used to it. A 
little lasts me a great while ; and I want my quiet thoughts 
about it. It'slike those weeks at Hilbury. 1 don't think I 
could have borne much more. I wanted to run back here, 
to my little lonelv nest, with the treasure I had got. I don't 
know what I shall ever do about heaven. Say ! " 

" I 'm glad you've had Hilbury," said Say. " I knew Aunt 
Joanna would remember. I wish I could see her in her 
home. But I don't know when I shall ever get there now." 

"It's as lovely as anything can be," said Graca "And 
we had such busy work to make it ! There was nearly every- 
thing to do ; for there 'd only been common tidiness for years 
and years, nobody to really put a life into it till she came. 
And it kept smiling out so with every new thing and touch ; 
and yet the old home-expression stayed through alL It was 
' the glorified body of the old home,' Mr Hartshome said. 
Such a grand man and woman as they are 1 They would 
glorify any place. And each of them thinks it is all the 
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other! I'm only puzzled to think how they endure sucb 
happiness, when it nearly broke my heart to stay and see it. 
It 's well there are still places for such as I, who can't bear 
being too glad!" 

" Grace !— Oh, Miss Gair, I beg your pardon. I forgot, 
indeed. My head's been so full of the spring cleaning, 
which is just the most muddling-up thing in the world, in- 
dubitably." 

^ Did you want me, Mrs Hopeley % " asked Grace. 

^ It was only the old carpet. It 's been shuck and brought 
in, and it 's tore rather more than I looked for. I thought, 
if you weren't too busy, peradventure, — but I see you can't 

"Oh, Mrs Hopeley! it isn't that I'm yery busy ; but let 
it be till to-morrow, please. It's sure to rain, a'fter thi8 

?leasant weather. And we must be in the window to-day, 
oily and I, when our friend comes back. I 'm sure it 's sdi 
the getting home there is for him." 

"You're sure of the most improbable sort of things, 
Grace Lowder, for evermore," said the widow, in her cheery 
way, coming over to the girl's side. ^ There *s some bird in 
the air besides Polly that tells you stories, with neither a 
for nor a because to them. The carpet's nothing, to be 
sure ; it can wait as well as not> for a rainy day, only — well, 
now i as true as I'm a living sinner ! " 

"Gone to China! Welcome home! Thank you, thank 
you ! What 's your name ? What 's your name ? " 

Edward Blackmere stood upon the step of Grossman's 
door. He looked up, giving a tow familiar whistle, whereto 
the parrot responded with vociferation. 

"Grace!" cried Say, shrinking back suddenly into her 
chair ; "is that ?" 

"That is my friend," said Grace, with simple, joyous 
warmth, her beaming face turned full toward him with a 
timid inclination of tne head, to which he answered with a 
chivalrous lifting of his cap, and a flash of soft unused light 
in the dark upraised eyes. They were gray hairs he un- 
covered, saluting the young girl ; but ttie instant happy 
look was new and young as hers. 

Say, by a quicK motion, let fall the folds of crape, to 
shield her side-face from the sunlight. 

"And there," said Grace, still looking out, "is his friend, 
the gentleman." 

Say glanced again, and saw that it was Gershom Yorse. 

Nearly four years it had been since she had seen him. 
It aave hep a quick, bewildering sensation, seeing him now, 
and in such manner, — like that which one has, at times, at 
sudden waking from a reverie, in which familiar thiuga 
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have been resolved to their ideal forms ; in which one's 
actual surroundings have been the impalpable scenery of 
one's dream ; when, with a flash, one starts to find them real 
and at hand. 

From her inner life he had never been absent. She had 
waited, with that strange patience that only women, and of 
women, perhaps, a few, not all, abide in ; putting by the 
hope that had never, indeed, been born j nerved, on one side, 
by a human feminine indignation a^amst weakness of sor- 
row ; feeling that she had been unjustly dealt with ; half- 
cured of her love, or the sting of it, by a tender contempt of 
the warp and prejudice that had wounded it, and that must 
sometime be done away; of the soul that could so be nar- 
rowed by mistake ; a little of her reverence, which is the 
essence of pure womanly passion, gone from her thought of 
him whom she saw not nobly reverent and believing toward 
Heaven and fellow-men ;— for a woman ever most warmly 
reveres, most nearly worships, the manhood that stands 
lowliest before God : — yet looking always onward to some- 
thing that, in the long history of their lives, here or in 
heaven, should surely come ; knowing that they were not 
done with each other until God willed, and that the crooked 
should first be made straight, and that which she had prayed 
io\ she should be given to do. 

A strange, still excitement stirred her. looking down upon 
him, herself unseen, unthought of, — claiming him, in ner 
heart, from those neighbours who talked of him and guessed 
about him, not knowing even his name. This was his hon»e, 
then ! This was his fixed separate life, and the place of it ! 
A pang came with that thought ; a jealousy of people who 
had to do vdth him, she being shut out, — of old Grossman, 
even, who opened the door to nim, and to whom he nodded 
as he went in. He was set off suddenly into a strangerhood. 
He was wholly gone away from her — from them all. Gone 
away utterly, though making for himself an abiding-place 
here in the same town, with the distance of only a few streets 
between them ; a distance he had never crossed to come to 
her. 

A chill began to come over her, over her old feeling for 
him, close even upon the first, quick, warm tremble of sur- 

grise. She had not dreamed of this. She had thought of 
im on board his ship,— -away in foreign lands,^— at the farm 
in Hilbury ; the old memories had held their places, and the 
old scenes were haunted. But this new place, — ^these altered 
surroundings, — this strange, isolated, secret living ! It made 
a diflerenca It touched rudely upon the old charm. Place 
and association have curiously to do with human sentiments. 
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Seeing him here, it was possible to see him in a new light, 
to discern more sharply that to which his character nsA 
grown. His very way of life, when it was a thing for him 
to choose, had become an embodied distnist It was un- 
worthy* Say felt a something widenixijg between them that 
was worse than time, or distance, or mistake ; felt this with 
one side her nature, that recoiled from one side his, even 
when the old tenderness claimed him jealously, yearned over 
him, wrote itself into a very pain of unrest, seeing him so 
near again, and vet so far, far off ! 

Five minutes had gone by while she sat and thought these 
thoughts. And then Qrace Lowder turned her happy face 
rouna on her, and saw nothing, only a tired, troubled look, a 
flush replacing the first paleness, and a restless shine in the 
eyes. 

** I 've been selfish ; tell me your worries." 

She turned wholly round as she spoke, and, reaching her 
hand along the wainscot dropped herself off the little raised 
v^indow-dais to Say*s side. 

" Tell me your worries, dear ! " ^ 

"It's no use," said Say, with a piteous, half-absent im- 
patience. " They can^ be told ; unless I could tell you all 
my life, and what makes them worries." 

" AU our lives we can't tell each other, if we would. Every 
one of us is a secret, after a^L But the little bits we can 
tell, they are comforts between friends." 

'^I can't tell you the last ten minutes, Grace; and what 
has come to me, sitting here, beside you." 

Come to her in her thoughts, of course, while Grace had 
selfishly kept her waiting : nothing else had come to her ; 
no other possibility enterea the little needlewoman's mind. 
So secret, truly, are our lives. 

" Tell me just what you choose, dear. Tell me nothing if 
you like; but let me comfort vou." "So she petted and 
soothed her mutelv, and stroked her like a tired child, hold- 
ing down her head beside her, but not looking her any more 
in the face, till the tears came quietly into Say's restless 
eyes, and brought their sorrowful calm with them. 

'' I must go back to mv mother," she said, and rose up, 
brushing the wet off her cheeks, and laying hold of the long 
crape veil to draw it down. 

She felt as if she had cheated Grace of something that 
belonged to her. Of this knowledge that she couldf have 
given her. But then a bitter, unreasonable feeling came ; 
— of what did Grace cheat her ] What, rather, usurp from 
her,— sitting there in ker window, among her flowers, and 
making friends across the way 9 Seeing them come out and 
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in,— him and Gershom,'— while she must go and make no 
SIKH ; she to whom tLey belonged, by the thought and know- 
ledcc of years, by the love of a life 1 

Gershom Yorse saw a figure, thick veiled, robed in black, 
come down the widow's step, and turn away quickly. An 
employer of the little seanlBtreBe, Blackraere's window friend, 
he thought, come to order more black bravery. " What a 
parade grief makes to hide itself behind ! What a bother of 
etitches to sew up a heart-rent ! If people really believed 



haU they pretend to I Humph!" Mostly to himself— the 
last syllable, only, aloud,— the cynic eaid this; and the 
black-robed fi^e passed on out of sight ; the heart carried 



a thought of faim in it, — a thought of pain, 
this many a year. 
And no little bird flew by to tell him sa 



CHAPTER XXSV. 

ebbk's disooubsk 

cne had already rung, and was waiting, 
!D Sa; came up tiie steps in Hill Street 
. tall, rough man. in a, anuff-brown country 
, and a siiuffier brown, stif^ felt hat, whu 
le room for her as she came beside hin;, 
ej-ed her curiously. Say had her latch-key ; 
Fould not do to call Honey unneceasariTy 
he door. She made her own entrance, aud 
1 turned round inquiringly, 
lither for the act announcing herself nt 
le, or from the putting back of her veil, 
... — D--Jig him a better sight of her face, tha 
atranger showed a sudden recognition. He 
thrust forth a hand, bare, and brown aa everything else 
about him. 
"'TisSay! I'll be buttered," inawhisper, "if it ain't!" 
"I'm not sure,— I don't know,"— hesitated Say, a little 
frightened, drawing back. 

" Who I be 1 S pose likely you don't. I didn't recognise 
you at-the first go off You re growed, 'u I 'm altered, som& 
I^ok again, though, 'n I gness you '11 fetch it ! " 
"Eben!" 

"Ezer. That's it, pat as Yankee Doodle. Mother to 
home 1 " 

" Come in, Eben. Mother 's at home ; but she never sees 
company. She 's very feeble." 

•' Bho ! Used to be hearty enough. Guess she '11 see me 
though, when you tell her. Say I've come clear from 
Illinois, round by way o' Hilbury, That'll fetch her." 

S.iy's e^ es opened wide at the man's manner. She ushered 
him m with dignity. 
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*' 1 11 tell her/' she said, in a tone that set aside further 
discussion and explanation. 

hihe returned, after some minutes, with the same quiet, 
unmoved air, to say to him, without apparent admission of 
anything to be wondered at, that which did, secretly, most 
profoundly astonish herself. 

" Mother will see you, upstairs, in about half an hour.** 

« Whew ! " Eben whistled. " Folks don't think much o' 
half hours, more'n o' half dollars, here 'n the city, 't seems !'' 

Say took no notice. If he had come differently^ she would 
have had a hundred things to say to Eben, associated as he 
was with her childish remembrances and pleasures— to ask 
of Huldah, and of their western home. It was not pride or 
f orgetfulness ; but it was the confident assertion of this 
man's presence here^ after such an interval of years ; it was 
the almost insult with which he seemed to imply that her 
mother would have no choice but to see him at his demand 
— her mother, who saw nobody, whom nobody ventured for 
a moment to disturb. It was a dark significance behind all 
thisj which touched upon and joined itself to those secret, 
terrible, vague thoughts of something that made Hilbury 
terrible to her mother; something which Aunt Pnie sus- 
pected ; a thing, the clear knowledge of which she herself 
shrunk from with a pain of apprehension, yet the know- 
ledge of which she felt was sure to come ; a thing hers 
was, somehow, at last, to be the hand to lay hold of — to 
set right. 

" You can look at the books, if you please," she said, and 
went away, 

Eben was shrewd enough to understand. 

" 'Taint her fault," he said, as he was left alone. " No 
wonder her grit 's up ; it 's clear sarciness to her. Well, I 'm 
let in, and she '11 see me. I know now I 'm right, and, by 
Davy Crockett, I '11 go ahead ! " 

"I'm very ill, Eben, and can bear very little, but I 
couldn't refuse an old friend." 

Jane Qair, sitting in her invalid chair, w^ith her invalid 
gown and cap on, said this, as Eben Hatch came in with 
8ay. She had sent her nurse down, after being made ready, 
telling her she might, if she chose, go out for a turn in the 
fresh air while she sat up ; Say would be with her. 

Now she gave Say an errand to the cook. There was to 
be a partridge boiled for her, and she would like some wine- 
jelly made. These things involved more than direction, as 
Jane knew. She was left alone with her odd visitor. 

" How is Huldah, Eben ] And where is she ] " 

" She 's in Hilbury, at this present speakin' ; but that 

y 
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aio't the business in hand. I dou*t mean to worry you about 
my affairs.'* 

Jane Qair leaned back Linguidly ; but her eyes were keen 
with questioning as she turned them upon £ben. 

*' Have you any special errand to me ? ** she asked. 

" Yes, marm, 1 Ve got sunthin* to say— a short discourse, 
with only two p'ints to it : a head an' a taiL" 

All but her eyes expressed the utmost quiet and lassitude ; 
her whole figure lay passive. Her face had the weary look 
of long weakness and pain ; but the eyes fixed themselves,- 
with a sharp kindling in them, on the man's face. 

'*It*8 only this, Mrs Gaii^—the head of it: them that 
hides can find; and they'd better be spry.'* 

'' I don't understand you in the least" Jane Gair spoke 
slowly, after a pause ; hier tone was the tone of uncompre- 
hending, slightly surprised indifference^ but the fire in the 
eyes flared. 

'' An' I come across sunthin' t'other day that struck me up 
with a new start. * The Lord will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness.' First Corinthians, fourth, fifth. He 
says so. And He mostly fetches it That 's the tail 1 " 

The eyes blanched, and the lids f elL There was a twitch- 
ing of the muscles that she could not help She sat there, 
quivering inwardly, with a detected shama £ben never 
took his look from ner, and she knew it 

Presently she leaned forward, with a quick anger in her 
movement and raised her face again, angry, also, now. 

**I think you're crazy, Ebenezer Hatch." Spoken quite 
quietly, the auger only in face and motion* The woman was 
half controlled, half self-betrayed. 

" No, you don't You didn't say that quick enough. An' 
I woulan't talk any more, just now. 'Taint good for you. 
I guess the best thing you could do would be to go to Mil- 
bury, by me by. You might get hold o' sunthin' there to 
your advantaf^e, — besides countiy air." 

*' Is that all you have to say f " It was an effort at dig- 
nity ; but the cowering of the soul trembled in the tones. 

"Yes, marm. Head, an' tail, an' application. Meetin's 
out" He rose, and buttoned up the snuff-brown coat, and 
stood, twirling by the rim the snuff-brown hat 

'' It is nothmg to me. You are either crai^ or mistaken." 

^ Gome, now 1 That air won't do 1 " said £beB, with the 
same drawl of imperturbability that he had all along main- 
tained, seating himself again, with arms across his kneesL 
twirlin&[ the hat between them in his hands ^ his head- 
leaned forwarc^ and his face turned, confidentially, towaids 
Mrs Qair. . - . . 
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"I ]ve either told you the livin' truth, yer know, an' your 
conscience says the same ; or else I 've scared you within an 
inch o' your ufe, an' that air bell 's ben rung, an' I 'm bein' 
turned out on the sidewalk, which don't appear. Now, yer 
see, I might ha' begun at t'other end, and worked it back to 
you, which might^^ ha' ben pleasant ; but I thought I 'd take 
it reg'lar, and begin at the beginnin'. Mebbe 'twas a mistake, 
though. It's hard to ravel a stockin' the same way 'twas 
knit. Old Parson Fairbrother kep* a journal." he went on, 
meditatively, twirling the hat, and taking nis eyes away 
from Jane to fix them thoughtfully on the carpet between 
his feet, *' with some view to the chance of a me-more. An,' 
them kind o' joumaLs is allers full o' reflections. I don't 
s'i)ose he did nothin' athout moralisin' over it,— sunthin' in 
this fashion, likers not 'June 27, 18—. Advised an' 

strengthened Brother G in a just act. Set my hand 

to it with him. By the promptin' o' the Lord, tiie widder 
an' the fatherless are pervidea for.' 'N so on. It 's an im- 
provin' thing to look it over, seem't the me-more ain't writ 
yet, nor like to ba An' Parson King, he 's got it I don't 
mind lettin' out that much," raising his head, and glancing 
quickly at Jane's face. "'Tain't stirred yet; but there's 
where the light's ben throwed. An' the nex' thing's an* 
other rummage. Bindin' on you, an' me, an' Huldy. 'Cause 
we know that that air paper that's never come to light, had 
the parson's name to it, as well as Huldy's an' mine. An' 
then, whatever 'twas, 'twas hid away in the old cubbard, £w 
a while at least i ou. an' I, an' Huldy knows that Or 
else, what was it waitin unlocked and open for, that night, 
yer seei An' the Doctor aUers kep' his keys, an' nobody 
meddled with his things or places, as Mrs v orse said thai 
day when you was up there lookin'. Priscill' heerd it, an* 
she named it to Huldy; she thinks it's a chance ef 'twas 
ever opened agin from then to the day of his death. 'Twamt 
a large family, and there wamt many comers and goers, aa' 
it's easy askin'. I've got that fur; it's a tollable strong 
thread, and the toe's started; I guess 't'U ravel when we 
once bc^ ! " 

The long speech had ^ven Mrs Gair time to think,-**to 
collect herself. It is not impossible that Eben's shrewdness 
went far enough to intend this. 

He had be^n to ravel. Her only alternative was to help. 
It was no poBcy for her now to wait, to let things take their 
course, to let them find what they could, or leave it undis* 
covered. The longer the delay, uie greater the difficulty^ 
the further she would be implicated in the investigatioiu 
the more closely circumstances would be recalled ana 
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weighed ; everybody would come to know that she had 
been "up and round" that miserable night; everybody 
would know that she alone had had access since to the place 
where the will had been found, and the missing paper had 
undoubtedly been laid away. None of these things would do. 

She was ouite cahn, and ready with wise answer, when 
Eben finishea speaking. 

"Tou are altogether mistaken," she replied; "you have 
come here taking a wrong tone — ^an utterly unjustifiable 
ona If there is any written evidence of my f ather^s wishes 
which has not come to light, no one can be more interested 
than I to find it, and follow it out I shall be in Hilbury 
this summer, it has been advised. I shall do what I can, 
•etinjg^ upon your statement, provided, that is, that you 
refrain in future from such intimations as you have made 
to-day. They would only put a complete stop to any efforts 
on my part ; I should owe it to my own self-respect to 
remain passive." 

A very fair and clever position this that Jane Gair took ; 
she actually felt it eenuine for the moment People have 
two sets of attitudes that they stand in. There was quite 
another grown familiar to her that she should cower into 
presently, confronted only with truth and her own souL 

"I'm agreeable," returned Eben, with the same undis* 
turbed equanimity. "It's as good tk way o* puttin' it as 
any other, 's fur 's I'm concerned. We understand one 
another, an' that's the main thing." 

Mrs Gair passed over the under-significance of thisi 

"I must, say, however," she resumed, "that it seems 
rather strange to me that you should rouse up on this matter 
again at this late day ; you have let it wait your convenience, 
it seem& We had every reason to suppose that all possible 
search had been made at the time you first mentioned it, 
and that you, as well as we^ were convinced that it had been 
a mistake." 

" No, mann, I never was convinced ; but I couldn't help 
it I was a poor man out there in the prairies, an' no great 
hand at a pen, an' no way o' gittin' at circumstamces, or 
provin' what I thought I knew. But I knew 'twas binding 
solemn, on me to fetch it sometime ; or else, what 's a wit* 
ness furf Folks that makes nothin' o' signm' their names 
every day o' their lives to they don' know what, mayn't feel 
it so ; btit when I put ' Ebenezer Hatch ' to that air docky** 
ment» I made it a business o' mine, afore the Lord, to see it 
through ef I could. Tis had to lay by : I 've been hendered ; 
but r hain't lost sight of it, never. An', inconsequence^ 
here we w^ Mrs Gair/' 
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"And your own leracy— your fire hnndred dollars, Mr 
Hatch ; you have thou^t of that, perhaps, and how it might 
stand affected 1 " 

"Yeii, marm. The fust five hundred I made, «ter I 
cleared my farm an' began to realise aunthia*, Z laid by in 
Qraysonville Bank, and there it lays, infrest an' alL I 't6 
ben ready fer a reckonin' anv time thia ten year." 

Say came in with ber mother's dinner-tray,— a delicatelr 
broiled partridge, and a glass of warm liquid wine-jelly, just 
made translucent as amber, to be eaten and sipped witli sndi 
appetite aa might be. 

Eben Hatch took his departure. 

" Twas sharp an' sudden on her, an' thunderfn' saroy, no 
mistake ! But there wsni't no other way," he siud to him- 
self, walking down Hill IStreet with his hands in his pockets. 
"It's laid bard on me, too 1 'Twara't for nothin' that the 
hendrancea was took away. Will ! a feller can't allers fetch 
eveiythiug in this world ! " 

Tnree Cttle broken threads of life, ended in three small 
graves, were in the honest fellow's thought. Great dr<^ 
stood in his eyes, with which the March wind had nothing 
to do. 
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HBS QUA XAEBi DP HEB HINII TO BK muAL TO IT. 



I'C 



3 this Jane Oair's pnniahment, come suddenly 1 
Her sin, and its defeat, bearing down on her 
at oDce^ — force dosing in arooud her, and com- 

?:lling het to restitution, now that this 
ankea honesty was on her track ! 
I, Her punishment had been upon her for 
*^ long years. She had laid away a thing 
that she would not look at in nei soul ; 
but it festered. She had been restless with 
she knew not what goading ; ashamed and 
afraid -nritii a secret torment and terror ; un- 
!cided iwith a hesitancy that unhinged her 
irres, and sent a trembhngof pain into every 
one, till it fastened itself upon her, so, and made her 
the helpless, diseased, unhappy thing she had become. 
She had had hypochondriac fancies ; she had wondered, 
lying by her husband's side, whether she ever talked in 
her sleep. She had been afraid she might sometime have 
a fever, and, in delirium, go over again and betray her know- 
ledge and her deed. She had had her repentances — mo- 
ments when Qod came near her in some way, and His truth 
admonished her — when she had almost resolved to go and 
jSjid thia thing out. She had even tried once ; when Say lay 
ill— dying she thought. — at Hilbury, she had one day 
climbed again to this old cupboard, making errand of some 
grandmother's recipe that might be there. "The letter-case 
was gone ; it had been taken away, and put elsewhere ; she 
dared not ask for it. S-y got better, and her purpose was 
put by. 
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The husband of her youth had died : ,8he had been smit- 
ten with the separate sorrow of widowhood. They had 
come to her with words of comfort, of faith in a continued 
spiritual companionship. She had shuddered. She would 
rather think of him who had truly had the love of her life, 
as gone utterly, than that he should look upon her now to 
know her soul : for he had been an honest man. 

She shrank irom her young pure daughter. She thought 
of the time that might come when she should not dare to 
die without confessing to this child, and leaving reparation 
in her hands. She was afraid of the conscience-weakness 
that might overbear her. This was her other attitude, be- 
fore her secret soul and the truth of Heaven. 

" I will repay, saith the Lord." And verily. He doth re- 
pay. It was hardly strange that now, after the first startle 
of Eben's unscrupulous attack, her predominant feeling 
should be that of absolute relief. She might openly make 
search a^ain, — she must. That question was decided for her. 
She might — she must — assist in the general endeavour to 
make clear this doubt, newly arisen, — the load was to be 
thrown from her conscience, — ^things had worked for the 
best, after all, and she had managed Eben shrewdly. For 
the money, what did she care for it now % Full of pain and 
discomfort, her life circumscribed by a sick-room, lonely, 
disappointed of all she had so striven for. She might as 
well be honest as not^ and lie down in her grave with a clear 
conscience 1 But this was all in the fine-soul type. She 
only confessed to herself that she was quite satisfied with 
the turn things were taking^ and thankful. She had never 
felt quite easy about the will, — she would be glad to have 
justice done; if that paper still existed, she would do her 
utmost now to help the finding of it. 

And so she greatly astonished Say, a few days after Eben's 
visit, by dechiring that she had made up her mind, when 
the warm weather should have fairly come, to try Hilbury 
again. 

Weeks hence she would do justice,— justice that a word- 
one self-humiliating word^might do to-day. Weeks hence 
— and she a feeble, pain-stricken woman, who could not 
count upon the strength of an hour ! 
^ Say wrote to Hilbury, and the days of spring wore on, 
and softened into early summer. 

Mrs Gair seemed wonderfully better for the time ; so 
much so, that Mr Brinley, the lawyer, judged it best, at last, 
to say something to prepare her for the necessity of perma- 
nently altered plans. - 

He approached his subject cautiously. 
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** Yoa must find this neighboorliood grown very noisy fur 
an invalid, Mrs €kur. Lower down, I see they are already 
converting dwelling-houses into stores. The tide will creep 
up here at last. Mas it ever occurred to you that you might 
sell to advantage, and find a quieter home T' 

** I'm not equal to having anything occur to me, Mr Brin* 
ley," the widow replied, witli a feeble surprise and petulance. 
^ Don't put anything in my head, for I can't bear itw" 

*' It is difficult for me to judge how to act," said the 
gentleman, with a slight annoyance. "I must think fur 
your interest. And if you could only bear a little business^ 
it might be greatly better for you in the end." 

*' I don't care for business. AH I want is my room, aui 
my nurse, and the little bits I need, and not to be worried." 

'* You are much stronger than you were, I think 1 " 

** I 'm better able to bear bein^ alive, that 's all." 

^ No doubt the country air vail do great things for yon. 
Mrs Gair, don't you think you might be better to make your 
home in the country altogether 1 " 

'* Mygracious ! Mr Brinley, what can you be thinking 
of]" 

<< I 'm thinking," he renlied, driven desperate, and feeling 
that his duty must be done, ^that your income would go 
further, so ; and this house, well — ^the fact is, Mrs Grair, it 
isn't wholly unencumbered, you know." 

Mrs Gair sat upright, the invalid air and tone displaced by 
an angry surprise. 

*'lkly husband's will directed that the old mortgage 
should be paid oft and the property secured to me for my 
life." 

^* Just so; but, my dear lady, it couldn't be done^not from 
Aw property." 

Mr Brinfey put his right leff over his left knee, and gently 
wagged his foot from the ankle. This was the extreme of 
outward agitation he ever allowed himself in. 

** Do you mean to tell me ] " 

'*! mean to tell you only what you can safely bear to hear; 
but it would be best if you could bear the whole." 

•* I will hear the whole ! Mr Brinley, you have not used 
me well ! How much have you been keeping back ?" 

Jane Gair spK>ke with strong, quick, indignant dcternuna- 
tion. For the instant, she was galvanised to a full strength. 

Mr Brinley was a bachelor. He did not know much about 
women, and he was quite misled ; thankful, also, to have this 
at last demanded of him. 

" My dear Mrs Gair, vou have been very ill, and there was 
no need to trouble you oef ore. Now, the question comes up, 
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and it becomes my duty to advise you to part with this estate, 
and to make some other plan as to your future residence. In 
this connexion, it is my unpleasant duty also to say that you 
will have little beyond your own property to depend upon." 

"I don't believe it ! Only forty" "thousand dol- 

Inrs ! " she was going to say. A hard thing even this for a 
woman to come suddenly to know, who had believed herself 
possessed at least of five times that amount. 

"We. will leave particulars till another time, my dear 
madam," said Mr Brinley, interrupting her. 

He did not dare to tell the whole even now — ^to an- 
nounce to her how even her own inheritance had dwindled 
down. 

Jane Gair did not dare to hear. She turned suddenly pale 
about the lips ; there was no colour elsewhere in her poor 
face to fade. She fell back, trembling, against her chair. Mr 
Brinley brought her hastily some water, and rang the bell. 
The nurse came in, looking forked lightnings. The lawyer 
took himself, disconcertedly, off. 

After-questions, upon an after day, he dodged, as only a 
lawyer caa 

** Transfer of stocks — rise in values — ^hopes to realise — im- 
possible to say, just now, how everything might turn out — 
do all that was practicable for her advantage — let her know 
from time to time,*' dsc, &c. 

Somehow he kept her quiet, partly because of her own 
weak fear to face the truth. 

But the paper ]~the justice she was to help to do ? 

The secret conflicting agony began again. 

She began to hope — to think — ^sometimes, again, that the 
writing never would be found. They would all search. 
There should be " another rummage," as Eben had said; but 
it might end as the first had done. Could she help that ? 
She meant. Would it appear that she could have helped 
.it] 

Eben might do his worst. What then 1 She had gone 
down-stairs one night seventeen years ago, to get for &iy a 
glass of water. She remembered it well. She had opened the 
old cupboard once, and hunted out a hidden volume there that 
she hawi wanted. Very weU, What could anybody make of 
it 1 She had never touched the paper, — that she knew of. 
If there were anything there in the old case that had not been 
discovered, it had been none of her hiding. It nyght come 
to light as soon or as late as ever it pleased. 

As wliat pleased f 

A vague thought of something — not blind, unconscious 
ruling among earthly happenings— struck athwart her 
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inner Mnae with a shudder. She dared not look that 
way. 

She wished she had never promised to go to Hilbory. at 
all It was a horribly nervous business. She began to feel 
herself worse. She blamed Say for takinff her so quickly at 
her word. She knew — ^they all knew — ^that the mountain 
air was like death to her. Well, they might finish her up 
among them, and that would be the end. Say would have 
had her own way, and would be satisfied, perhaps. 

Through such pain as this Say had to struggle, doing 
bravely with all her little strength, what she knew was truly 
best for her sick, wearying, reproachful mother. 

And the June days came. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL 



TO-MOKROW. 




MUST stop here to tell you a little more ex- 
actly how the old house at Hilbury was built. 
I don't like, myself, to get lost among imagin- 
ary architecture, which won't stay placed, 
and which perpetually violates the unities. 
I like to have things clear before me, 
mentally. 

The farmhouse had an extended front, 
divided midway by the entrance passage ana 
staircase you have heard of. Below, on one 
side, was one large room, of sufficiently gen- 
erous proportions to hold comfortably any 
possible ^ew England thanksgiving family- 
party, and all its merriment. On the other 
side, occupying the front, was the parlour, behind which 
the doctoi^s study and certain closets intervened between 
it and the spacious kitchen. Something of this I told you 
long ago. 

Up'Staurs, there were two rooms on each side. On the 
left, opening from t;he stair-landing, and running from the 
kitchen-chamber to the front, the oblong "dimity "-room, 
where Jane and Say had slept seventeen years ago this very 
June ; whence Jane had gone for the drink of water, and 
Say nad listened, uid heard the earthquaka Still to the 
left, beyond, in the south-west corner, separated by a long 
narrow closet, and opening only into the kitchen-chamber, 
at the head of the "end staircase," was what had been 
Joanna's room, occupied now — for the sake of the same tele- 
graph of sympathy from gable to gable of the two neigh- 
bouring houses— by Rebecca. On the right, the space was 
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divided by a partitioning precisely at right angles ynih. this 
last, the chambers corresponding to the situation of the 
rooms below. In front, with pleasant south-eastorly aspect, 
that which had been the doctor's, hung with chintz of buff 
and brown; behind, connected by a closet entrance, and 
opening also to the kitchen-chamber and the entry landing, 
the "red room." where Say had enjoyed and suffered. The 
long kitchen-cnamber, with south-west end cut 0% ^ving 
space for stairwav, clothes-room, and Kebecca's old ^eery 
bedroom, where tne cherry-tree came in, ran along the rear 
of all, occupying the remamder of the main building. Now 
you have it, I think, drawn out as a house should be, where- 
in you follow events of seventeen years. 

When Jane arrived, at dusk, with her daughter, and her 
nurse, and her trunks, and her reclinfng cnaii^ and her 
baths, in and upon a certain stage-eoach from the Bridge, 
she was too tired to think, or choose, or say a word. It 
was not until Mrs Karcher was helping her into bed, and 
the buff-brown hangings were pushed back upon the side 
to give her entrance that a sudden horrified recollection 
seized her, and an invisible force seemed to thrust her 
away. 

To rest there! She saw a vision of white locks upon 
the pillow, of dim, imploring eyes that met her own, of lips 
that moved with a mute signing — "There I'* 

"I can*t !" she ^»ped out^ and fell forward as she said so, 
her arms thrown out across the bed. Mrs Karcher just 
went round and took her by the shoulders, and turned her 
over, and drew her fairly on. 

"The tantrums of her !" she ejaculated, finding her white, 
faint, and unheeding. 

Bfebecca came in. 

Together they lifted her into a right position, and brought 
water and restoratives. 

"Are you better, dear?*' Kebecca asked, when the closed 
eyes re-opened. 

"Idon»tknow. Where ami? What did I do? Oh!*» 
With a quick scream, she flung herself up to her elbow, out 
of their hands. 

" I can't — I won't— it is cruel ! What did you put me 
here for?" 

"Don't you like it? We thought it was better. ^ Mrs 
Karcher would be close by, in the red room ; and the dimity 
bedroom is for Say. You would be altogether. It seemed 
to be the only thing." 

" And the cheer, and the tubs, and the bottles, and every- 
thing, just got out and put handy ! And I without a foot 
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to stand on !** The poor nurse spoke dcsptoiringly, in a low 
tone, to Miss Gay worthy. 

" I think you must stay here to-night. You Ve not able 
to be moved.'* 

" I am able ! and I will not ! Take me into the red 
room.** 

The white lips twitched. It might be worse to persist 
than to let her have her own way. They held her up, one 
at each side, and helped her slowly along, into the red room, 
and got her into bed. 

The faintness passed off then, and the look of life came 
back. But with the Ufe. came pain again ; a fearful nervous 
agony in every limb. Tney stood over her, and bathed, and 
rubbed, and gave her soothing drops. 

By and by she quieted, and, from pure exhaustion, fell 
asleep. 

"Lord, save us from such another day ! ** sighed Mrs Kar- 
cher, wearily dragging herself off at last to her own uncertain 
rest. 

Jane slept into the midnight. 

Then she awoke, stark, staring ; alone, in utter stillness. 

To thmk. 

To see the flicker of faint light through the closet door- 
way, from the nightrlamp set upon the hearth in the room 
beyond. 

To fancy the room in that sick glimmer, and the canopied 
bed ; to find it impossible to picture Mrs .Karcher there, its 
occupant ; to be able to think of nothing but the white hair, 
the aim asking eyes, the tremulous moving lips ; to fix her 
imagination helplessly upon these, till they drew her with a 
fearful magnetism of reality. 

"Daughter!** 

The very tone was in her ears. 

She knew it was a fancy ; but if she did not go and see, 
it would haunt and summon her, till she felt that she should 
go wild. It was worse here, with that door open, with that 
sickroom gleami, and all else hid, than it would have been 
to stay there. She almost dreaded, in her overwrought ex- 
citement, that if she did not rise and go, her father's phan* 
tom shape would glide from the dim room, and come to her. 
She should go wild. 

She was afraid she should scream out, and lose all self- 
control She had been afraid of this sometimes before. She 
set her teeth, and clenched her hands. A strange shiver ran 
along her limbs. 

She could lie there and endure no longer. At the risk of 
bringing back that horrible pain, she must get up; and go 
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and see. She slid from under the bedclothes, and stood 
upon the floor. Noiselessly, lest Mrs Karcher, — she knew it 
was Mrs Searcher and no one else, she kept saying it over, 
yet she could not place her there, in the canopied bed in 
that next room; sne could only see the old face^ and the 
white hair, and the lips that whispered, '* Daughter ! " — lest 
Mrs Karcher shoula hear, and come to her, and put her 
back to bed again. And that threshold she must cross. 

Wtu her mind going 1 Should she, if she once let go this 
clench of hands and teeth, — ^tMs clench of thought tnat ixx 
years had held a thing it would not unclasp to look at,— go 
shrieking it all out together through the house— a mad- 
woman ) 

It was almost upon her. 

How the shadows flickered as the lamp flared in the breath 
through the doorwav ! They were like things alive. 

Was this room full of guilt, haunting and mocking her, as 
the room at home had been of pain 1 Had it dung there to 
the very walls, the breath of ner old unspoken deceit to 
wait for her % 

"Mrs Karcher!" 

'* The mercy ! " The nurse sat bolt upright in bed. 

''I must come to bed with you. I cannot stav alone. 
£ 'm nervoua" The word cama with a low tremble oi horror, 
through teeth clenched again. 

Mrs Karcher flung back the bedclothes, and the figure 
cowered and trembled in; laid itself, cold and rigid, at her 
side, as something mi^^ht that shoula go wandering at mid- 
night, and come back mto a mve. 

Mrs Karcher, providentiaUv, was not nervous. She was 
kindly and patient ; overworked and overtired, sometimes^ 
as humans must be. 

" We '11 see to this to-morrow. Lie still, now, and go to 
sleep,'' she said, coming close, to give of her own abundant 
vital warmth, and rubbing the poor chilled hands. 

** Yes, to-morrow. We wiU see to it to-morrow.'* There 
were separate thoughts in the two minds. 

Jaoe Gair lay, growing calmer, outwardly, and thinking 
she would see to it all to-morrow. Borrowing a little peace, 
or stilling, a litUe, a great torment, sa 

And the gpy> easterly light began to creep up against the 
windows. To-morrow was almost come. 

^ Bub my hands again ; they feel so strangely." 

It seemed to Nurse Karcher that she had just done rub- 
bing, and shut her eyes, when Jane said this an hour later. 

"They 're numb. I think they 're gone asleep." 
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"You must have laid uncomfortable, and stopped the 
circulation/' 

" Rub ! do rub V" 

So she rubbed, and fell asleep rubbing ; and Jane slept 
too, or «ome other stillness came .oyer h^r. ' ' 

it was broad day when thu- overtaxed nurse awoke. She 
raised herself very gently to look at her patient. 

" Oh, my gracious God ! " 

There was life in the wide-open eyes ; a terrible agonised 
life ; all else^limbs and features — ^lay dead. There was a 
look of striving; a helpless, inarticuJAte sound came from 
between the lips, where the tongue lolled incapable. 

Mrs Karcher had seen it before ; she knew it at first glance 
— paralysis. 

Here, in the very spot where her old father had lain ; 
where she had watched, with a hard purpose of not knowing 
what she would not uiow, his pleading eves, his striving 
lips ; here, where who knows what agony of late repentance 
had come to her, in these hours of fear, that she could 
never tell nor evidence now, — ^the hand of God was laid 
upon her. > 

She might live, and lie here days in this mortal night- 
mare; none could know. Brain and heart beat on alive, 
but she never should make utterance or motion more. 

She must live so, and look out of those agonised eyes, 
whose beseeching none might answer, on the scene of her 
silent sin. 

She must go out of the world, bearings with her, -for her 
curse, the secret that struggled at the laist within her, and 
ang[aished to reveal itself ; but that God, who had had long 
patience, now laid His finger on her lips, forbidding her to 
speak. 

She had ^done nothing.'' She had " waited.'* She must 
do nothing now. She must go away, and wait It was her 
Retribution. 
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CHAFTER XXXVIIL 

SEEKING. 

NOW she wanted somethins," Say saiii, 

irievingly and repeatedly. 
That last longing Ictok — denied speeeli — 
rom how many deathbeds has it come up— 
* to how many sorrowing hearts has it re- 
€■ turned like a vision, haunting with some- 
9 thing thftt waa " wanted," and could ueTcr 
f he asked for, or explained ! 

But this,— it had not been the look of a 
moment merely ; of the Uat instant, when 
voice and motion fail, and the infinite yenrn- 
ing of all that is left unspoken surges up with 
the latest flash of soul-presence from under 
the fluttering lids. It mid been an a^ony of 
days. It had painted itself upon Say's mental vision, dis- 
placing all other recollection of lier mother's face. She could 
not thmk of her as she had been in health ; she could not 
force her thought to picture her as she lay at last, stilled to 
the long sleep. Up, through the closed lid— the heaped-up 
grave,even — struggled that wild imploringness of wide-open 
conscious eyes. She could not think of her at rett. There 
are other mtuntings, and more real, of the perturbed soul 
that goes nnshriren, than the spectral wanderings of the old 
tales. The child knew that her mother had not gone to rest. 
That a spirit-urging was upon herself - that a sometliing had 
been left undone, which she, God guiding her, must do. 

Every hard, reproachful thought — if she had ever har- 
boured such, in lier pain, in time past — of the unknown 
thing that had lain between her mother" and Aunt Prue, 
whereof Aunt Prue had made such scathing charge, was 
gone,— changed utterly. She "knew her mother wanted 
Bomething." If she could have signed, or spoken ! Tlier» 
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was something she would have.told to Say. If for a moment 
the child was left aloue at her bedside, the yearning look, 
the terrible striving, the restless, imploring wander of the 
eyes, grew more intense — more fearfully earnest and ago- 
nising. 

'*It is something that you want of me?" she had said 
once, bending down, and speakuig clear and low into her 
mother's ear. 

And the deep, searching answer that came back from eye 
to eye only ! it was soul enjoining soul. 

** I will think : I will try to learn ; somehow, I shall be 
led ; and if I find it, I will do as yon would have mh do !" 

For a moment, then, there had been quiet ; afterwards 
sudden, pleading lights of inquiry came up momentarily, 
from time to time, when Say leaned over her, as if the eyes 
said, " Will you ] " " You are mre you will ? '\ 

Say knew, with a sweet, filial, pious certainty, that her 
mother had meant justly at the last. She only pitied, now, 
and longed to fulfil for her. She laid away what might have 
been a reproach and a bitterness ; it was never to be looked 
at again. Her poor, sujQfering, stricken, regretful mother ! 
This was how she thought of her. 

It was some small thing, doubtless ; something she had 
thought, from time to time, to set right ; something she tad 
not "considered it best." Say knew her mother's way of 
judging and reasoning, to act upon at first. She had not 
meant deliberate wrong : she could not think that, let Aunt 
Prue accuse as she nught; it had only been her habit of 
"managing" things, which always made Say so sorry: it 
was such a mistake: Gk)d manages; M'e must only do His 
will, and leave it to Him. Her mother had mistook, and it 
had become too late ; and she had suffered. She was gone, 
and Say must try to find it, and to do it for her. Then the 
look of the haunting eyes should close away into a perfect 
rest again. 

She found £ben, one day when he was up at the farm. 
She followed him down the green lane toward the sheep 
pasture, and spoke to him alone. 

" I think you know, Eben," she said, suddenly looking him 
in the face, after she had walked a little way by his side, 
saying nothing. 

** I know a few things," said Eben, in reply. " But — sech 
as what?" 

" Something that my mother wanted I must find it out, 
Eben!", 

Eben whistled, very low. He was puzzled what to say to 
this child. The awful visitation that had come upon Jane 

z 
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Gair had suspended all his shrewd intentions, had softened 
his desire of justice upon her. 

^ I can't work from the outside in, to the heart of the 
matter/' he had said to himself at an early stage of his en- 
deavours. **I haven't got the clear tracz; I must work 
from inside out." He began at Jane's conscience. He had 
got just fact enough to press upon that, and stir it to its 
office. Unless she would speak, he knew little beyond what 
he had known twelve years ago ; '* not enough to make a 
rumpus, an' upset a peaceable family fur." 

He had kept his Yankee eyes and ears open in Hilbury ; 
he had talked over old times ; he had been especially in- 
terested about Parson Fairbrother; he had gathered odds 
and ends of hearsay and conjecture : he had discussed with 
the old neighbours the changes at tne Gavworthy farm ; he 
stirred up, cautiously, the died-out ** wonderings" about the 
will; he nad felt the whole atmosphere of the place, so far 
as it bore at all upon the subject which he had at heart. At 
his suggestion, Huldah and Priscilla had had confidences, 
and FtisciUa had *' named " the matter of her old surprise 
and curiosity; and her eyes had grown round again, with a 
fresh and a greater wonder ; and the new impression that 
was to come, came at last, and mated itself to the old. that 
had been set away on purpose all these years to cool and 
wait. 

Eben was convinced in his own mind. He " knew ther 
bed ben a bob to that air kite-tail ; he 'n Huldy felt con- 
victed of it." And then there were the " reflections " in the 
Parson's diary. But to own the whole truth of Eben, he 
had got at these last in a somewhat surreptitious- way him- 
sell 

He had taken Huldah down to Winthorpe one day, when 
he had known that Parson King and his wife were away at 
an ordination. They had found Malviny Fairbrother there ; 
the old lad^ was dead ; and Malvinv '* made it her home," 
now, at Wmthorpe Paxsonaga Huldah had set her going 
upon old times ^ Eben had picked up this bright idea of 
some possible existing record of what he wanted to know, 
and worked dexterously round to it. 

" He was a dreadful orderly man, yer father ; allers did 
everything, 't seemed ter me, 's if 'twas out 'v a book or 
goin inter ona 'N, by the way, they say in Hilbury, ther 
was to 'a ben a me-more, or sunthin'. Ou^hter ben. What 's 
the use 'v a man livin' a me-more, ef it don't git writ ? 
Didn't Parson King hev s'm papers 'r sunthin' 't one time ]" 

"He had my father's diary,*' replied the minister's 
daughter, with prim dignity. She had been the " minister's 
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daughter" all her life, from the dajrs of grown-up tea-parties, 
where she appeared on privilege, till now. The sense of it 
had been ever present to her — a most sustaining sense ; and 
fortunately, since there had been little likelihood of her eves 
merging this in any other claim or dignity. 

" And he has it to this day. Laid away in his desk, I 
guess ; which is all that will ever come of it, most probably. 
My Uncle Gordon isn't exactly a doing man." And Miss 
Malviny sniffed as one vitally aggrieved by such incom*« 
petency. 

" 'T must be very curious 'n improvin'," said the surly 
Eben. " I dursay now, 't had half the history 'v the town 
in it *8 fur *8 it went. Must *a ben a sightly vollum !" 

They were sitting in Gordon King's study at the moment, 
it being back parlour as well. Eben's eyes ran over the 
shelves, and rested on the minister's desk. 

Miss Malviny got up, presently, and opened it. She took 
thence an old-fashioned sheep-skin covered book, of royal 
octavo size, with DIARY in large lettering across the back. 

'* This is it," &he said, and turned it in her hands with 
pride. 

" An' all full !" ejaculated Eben, with surprise. " I ! 

No, I don't, nuther. *Twouldn't be proper. I daresay, 
Huldah, that air 's got sunthin' 'bout you 'n me in it, 
^mongst other things. October the 19th, 18 — ^ hey ? Good 
many things might be proved out V a book like that, if 
there wam't no other way, mebbe 1" 

** 18 — P Miss Malvinv ran over the leaves in her prim 
deliberate way. " Would it be a gratification to you to look 
at it 1" And she held it out. 

Eben put his hat down on the floor, and took the volume 
on his knees open as she gave it to him. 

Huldah moved toward the window, and fell to admiring 
the great pink-flowered oleander that stood there in the 
sunshine. The two women's heads were turned away in 
conference over the plant. Miss Fairbrother's especial boast, 
Somehow, by one of his clumsy motions, Eben lost the 
place, and had but just recovered it when, after somQ 
minutes* talk, they turned round again. 

" 'Here 'tis, Huldy, sure enough ! No gettin' away from 
it 1" And he pointed out with exultation, as she came to 
his side, the paragraph referring to the solemnisation of 
their nuptials. 

" Ain t you * horry * yet 1 " he whispered. 

Miss Malviny turned considerately and sensitively away 
again. 

"An' t'other 's there, too ! " he got time to add, in a still 
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lower and more emphatic whisper, as he shut the book, and 
rose to rive it back 

Miss Mai vinv took it, in bulk, with an air of pride, utterly 
unconscious of details. She was proud of it in bulk ; she 
thought it ought, somehow, to be turned into a memoir ; she 
had never taken the trouble to examine it in its parti- 
culars. 

Another most safe, though slight concealment, this family 
secret of the Qayworthys had found. 

Yet, after all, if it were known, what did it prove ) That 
there had been a paper. Eben could prove that already. 
Something mora That the paper had been an act in favour 
of ^ the widow and the fatherless.'' But what then ) They 
had searched for this paper before, twelve years ago, in the 
first handling of the doctor's affairs, while all such things 
had been scrupulously kept together, and it could not be 
found ; the same hand which prepared might have cancelled 
it There had been, to many minds, sufficient cause. He 
could not sav that he had not, at one time, thought it pos- 
sible himself. The only lips that could, perhaps, have told 
the truth, were shut for ever. He had, " almost fetched it," 
he had said to himself , when he had laid this hold, by sudden 
assault, upon Jane Gfair's conscience. But she had died 
and made no sign. It was not an easy or a reasonable thing 
to ''upset a fajmly" upon no better grounds. And Eben 
could not walk into the Gavworthy nresses and cupboards 
with the search-warrant only of his nonest persuasion and 
purpose. There are little evei^-day proprieties of observance 
that make the firmest persuasion, the honestest purpose, un- 
availing against their petty bars. 

'' She wanted sometning." 

** No doubt she did want sunthin'," Eben replied to Say's 
eager appeal. ''Dyin' folks mostly do. It's a kinder 'van 
a^ul spell, when everything comes up together, and they 
ain*t no time nor strength to say it with. But she never 
said nothin' to me." 

'' What did you say to her, Eben, that day when you came 
to see her in Hill Street ) " 

Say's eyes were tm*ned on Eben's face, with hardly less of 
fearful earnestness in them than those other eyes had held, 
when they turned on hers. 

" Don't look at a feller so, " he cried, fairly startled. " I 
couldn't tell a thing ef I did know it." 

" What did you say to her I" Say repeated lower, and more 
quietlv ; still vdth an earnest demanding look in her eyes, 
though she tried to soften them. But it was as if another 
soul questioned through hers, and would be answered. 
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" Well— I told her I thought we 'd oughter hev another 
ruinra«age !" 

"Rummage! Where? What fori" 

" Ronnd ginerally. Arter that air kite-bob/* 

" Eben ! What do you mean I" 

" Are you in earnest, Sarah 1 " 

^ In soul earnest !'* said the girl. And the words shone in 
her eyes. 

"Well, then, 1 11 tell you every pesky thing I know about 
it ! That is — hum ! — ^in proper order. Fust thing — there was 
a paper ; the doctor writ it, 'n me 'n Huldy signed it for 
him. Parson Fairbrother signed it too, atop). I never see 
nothin' of it but the names. £ut I knew then it was a bob ! " 

" O Eben ! don't make fun 1 Talk plain ! '* 

"Don't make no difference what you call it. A piecin' 
out, or a tail-end, to sunthin' that was writ afore, an' found 
arterwards, an' gone upon ; an' this never was ! " 

" Did it have to do with grandfather's will, Eben ? la 
that what you mean ] " 

" That's what I 'm persuaded on, though I never witnessed 
nothin' but the natiie. I wouldn't do no sech a blindfold job 
ag'in, though ! It 's a scary thing enough to be a witness ; 
'n ter feel that, go where you will, aU over the world, yer've 
got to turn up again, simultaneous with that air paper, or 
mebbea hull posterity's in a snarl, athout hevin' it ter conjer 
out, besides ! It 's my belief-— 'n I'm backed up in it strong, 
though that ain't needful ter go inter now — ^that that air hea 
ter dew with the property, 'n the widder. 'n the fatherless. 
I writ t' yer mother in the time on't; an there was a rum- 
mage, but nothin' come of it. 'Twant never found." 

** Why did you write to my mother ? " 

" Well, 'cause, fust place, she was the oldest, 'n yer father 
was egzeckitur under the will; 'n cause if the old doctor 
ever talk't it over t' anybody, 'twas most likely t' her : an' — 
well — ^'cause I see her in 'n and out 'o them rooms that night 
arter the paper was signed, an' 1 thought, if anybody could 
make a guess where 'twas put, an' lay hands on it, she could." 

" What night ] " 

" Seventeen years ago ; the June afore Huldy 'n me was 
merried ; the night o' the strawberry frolic, when you got 
inter the pigs' pail 1" 

" The night I had a dreadful jdream^ and heard the earth- 
quake!" said Say, thinking aloud, involuntarily. "And 
mother went down to get me a drink of water, Eben. I re- 
member it all very well." 

She said these last words very deliberately, looking him in 
the face as she spoke. 
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** Did she fetch it 1 " said Eben, carelessly. 

'* No. Her light went out, and she came back. I remem- 
ber it all quite well*' • 

Her voice took almost a defiant tone, but the quick blood 
leaped to her cheek. Was it resentment at the possible 
shadow of an ill thought in Eben*s mind 9 Or was it a hotter 
flash as she called to remembrance the old " earthquake,'* 
and the time, years after, when she heard it again ; when 
her graudf atheiPs will was found in the panel cupboard, and 
she nad cried out in her surprise, and her mother had 
clenched her hand so cruelly ? Whatever it was, she crushed 
the horrible intuition down, and would not question it. 

** It was a memortf-able night,'' remarked the man, senten- 
tiously. 

" Qo on, Eben,** said S^» in her calm, deliberate tones 
again. "That isn't all Why did you tnink we ought to 
have another rummage 1 " 

*^ Well, ther was light throwed on my mind. That's the 
part that ain't needful ter go inter now. £f tiie x)aper ain't 
never found, 'twont do no good ; an' ef 'tis, why. then, it 
wouldn't be the leastest mite o' conserquence ! Twas only 
light throwed on my mind, 'n Huldy's ; that 's aU." 

^ You must tell me, £ben. I must have all the light there 
is. My mother was anxious about this, I know. It was in 
her last thoughts. Now it is my work for her sake. You 
must tell me." 

" 'Tmight be a satisfaction both ways, mebbe," said Eben, 
thoughtfully. "It's a kinder V a burden ter me; 'n you 
want it. Well, the fact is, Parson Fairbrother was a man 
that was livin' a me-more, 'n keepin' a diary, accordin'. Miss 
Malviny showed it to me. That was all fair 'n square, 
warn't it 1 " 

" Of course, Eben 1 Don't stop I " 

" I never see it but jest that once, 'n not fer more 'n three 
minutes then ; but the leaves came open, fer all the world, 
's the hymn-book does at meetin' sometimes, 't the very 
number 'n line ! An' there it was. I koted it t' yer mother ; 
'n it stirred her up. * June the 27th, 18 ~. — ^Advised and 

strengthened Brother G in a just act. Set my hand to 

it with him. By the promptin' o' the Lord, the widder 'n 
the fatherless is pervided fur.' Now, yer 've got the hull 
critter— horns, 'n huf^ 'n all ! " 

" I thank you, Eben. I shall never rest until that paper 
is found." 

She said it very quietly; but all the emphasis that could 
have been laid upon the words would have add^ nothing to 
the still force of ner air of resolution. 
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" Onlv it mayn't be anywere, yer know," said Eben, pro- 
visionally. 

" I am glad you told me of the diaiy," she went on, 
disregarding his words. " I know now what was in my 
mother's mind, and how it came. I know what it was she 
wanted, and why." 

With these words, she tnrned and walked away. 

" Ef yer dew,'' eaid Ebeo, relieving his feelings to himself, 
as she moved out of hearing, "yer know what the old 
Nickerdemus hisself couldn't find out afore ! " 

It was a great comfort to know that the light " throwed " 
on Eben'a mind had been a light to hera as well : that she 
came direct to Hilbury, intent upon this duty. No wonder 
herpoor eves were so restless, and eager, ana distressed. 

ISe child's heart put this pious fraud upon itself, and 
would discern no clearer — would glance no further back. 

"I will do W. for you, mother!" she cried out into the 
ulence, while the quick tears sprang. And -she. seemed to 
see that quieting look again— calmed, yet pleading, as if the 
eyes said always, " WUl you 1 You are ture you will 1 " 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FI.SDINO. 

" Becsie," uud Sav, saddenly, " I want 

I to tell me something about my graiid' 
ler'a wilL" 

After a little pause, " I Btnnd in taj 
aother's place now ; I ahnll have some 
juainess and responsibility ; I want to 
enow just tfAnf I stand," 

" It was a very simple will, Say, made 

f years before hia death, and never 

«d. All he had, except this homestead, 

* some legacies were paid, — your Aunt 

i'a and Huldah's, and some others, — 

was divided equally among us. Aunt Pme 

had five thousand dollars ; the homestead was to remain for 

the use of either or both of us, Joanna and me, so long as 

we should choose to continue here unmarried. Eveatually, 

if you lived, it would come to you, Say." 

"Tomel How?" 

" To you, unless there should be a grandson ; to the eldest 
male heir ; failing males, to the eldest female. It vaa a 
little bit of his old English feeling ; he wanted to keep tlie 
old estate in the family." 
" Aunt Prue had five thousand dollars 1 Was that all 1 " 
" Yea ; we wished to make it more, for the property was 
far larger at the time of your grandfather's dentil than when 
the will had been made j but she would not receive it." 
" And there was nothmg for Gershom 1 " 
" He was a very little boy when the will was made, and 
they had not come here then to live," 
" But grandfather was so foud of him. Don't you think 
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it dtrange lie did not alter Lis will, and give him something 
afterwards ]" ' 

** I daresay he thought of it ; but people put things off so, 
Say — ^greater things than wills. We urged him, aild his 
mother both ; but they would let us do nothing. Aunt 
Prue is very proud, and very blunt and honest. Say." 

^ And Gershom i& too ; honest and proud to hardness.*^ 

^ So there it ended ; we could not force them to bear an 
unwilling obligation." 

*' But, Aunt Becsie, there vhis a paper talked of once, and 
searched for ; there may be something yet that is waiting 
to be found." 

'* It was thoroughly sought for ; it might have been no- 
thing; and, at all events, we had to rest content. It could 
never be found." 

" But, auntie, think of all the places where a little paper 
might be hid ! And I believe it vxis something ; Eben thought 
so, and he signed it. He wrote to mother ; he wasn't easy, 
you know." 

" How did you know all this, you were such a child 1 " 

" People come to know things, somehow, when it *s time ; and 
it *s time now for me to know this. I am honest and proud, 
too, auntie. I should like to search, too; it's my turn, now." 

'*It seemed so likely, Say, that if my father had written 
and kept such a paper, it would have been found with the 
will : and there was nothing there. It is very true that a 
small thing could be hidden away in many a common place ; 
but there are likely places to look in : there are threads of 
probability to guide us, or we should be astray among wild 
possibilities always." 

" It was in that old wallet ; I remember when they took 
it out" 

" Yes, quite by itself in the small pocket. The large one 
was full of old letters, arranged by their dates, and tied ; it 
was all looked over." 

" And the wallet was in the panel cupboard. Auntie, I 
should like to look that old cupboard over. Are the same 
things there ] " 

" Mostly ; but it is quite useless, Say ; it has all been done 
before." 

" / haven't done it ; and it 's my turn now," persisted 
Say. " Just think of the old books ; it might be between 
the leaves of one ; or it might have slipped down into a 
crack. May I look aiwwhere I like 1 " 

'* Yes, anywhere. I can see the uselessness ; but I can 
understand your feeling ; and I suppose we can never be too 
careful to be true," said Aunt Eebecca. 
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** And if I find a crack deep enough to hold anything, may 
I have Mr Chisler here to take down the boards 1 " 

Say spoke pkyfully : but her heart was in her purpose 
none the less. Aunt Hecsie laughed, but she did not ridi- 
cule ; the child should have her wav, and her turn. 

There came a rainy day among the hills in early August 
People who live in cities think, perhaps, the^ know what a 
rainy day is, — a day when there will be no visitors, and the 
bell-wire has comparative restL — ^when they can sit in wrap- 
pers if they like, and read books, orNmte letters, or do queer 
storms-weather work that they would not bring out in the 
sunshine, — when the streets seem to them deserted, although 
there is yet the rattle of incessant carriages bearing people 
who must go. and cannot walk, and a continuid bob of 
shiny umbrella-tops up before tne parlour windows, they 
feel very safe and alone ; nobody will come. But they know 
nothing of the utter quietude of a rainy day indoors among 
the hills, and of the fi^U noise out, when the drops come 
down with their soft sweep and whish among the leaves and 
grass, — ^when nobody goes ud and down the road, — when 
the oxen are all housed, and tne farmers busy in their bams 
— when the very chickens run under the fences and the 
brushpile, and only the ducks are abroad and gay, — ^when 
the piles of grav cloud hang against the mountain-sides, or 
shift about and break away, making all sorts of new geo- 
^phy of islands and promontorieS| where the cliffs and 
ridges rend them, and come through m patches — ^when new 
relays of vai>orous hosts sweep up the windy horizon, and 
down the hither slopes like charging squadrons, — when 
earth lies passive in tne clutch of t^e storm,' and through 
all the wide heaven is the thronging and hurry and rush of 
the great elements at work. 

The separation, the solitude, the grandeur, of a summer- 
day's tempest like this, is felt nowhere as in the hill country. 

The afternoon was wearing on. They had been all day 
sitting in Eebecca's room. The storm was well-nigh spent. 
The wind had lulled and the rain came down more gently, 
like the tears of a half-soothed child. The mist-robe lav 
torn and fluttering along the hills, wreathing itself in soft 
folds ; and here and there, behind, some crest, bared mo- 
mentarily, caught the coming gleam, and lay in a green 
golden light. 

Say sat by the window, leaning her elbow on the sill ; 
looking out, with a restlessness in her eyes, on the shifting 
cloud forms, and the fair, freshened fields, and the red ^blcL 
shiny-wet, down the hill, there, between which and this old 
house-corner had been such secret sympathy and thought- 
interchange of years. « 
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Say VHJLS restless ; like one possessed, as people sometimes 
say. Possessed with a thing that would not leave her quiet, 
until it should be accomplished at her hand. It had been 
upon her all these weeks. 

Aunt Rebecca was anxious about her. She had grown 
thin. She had little appetite. She was always preoccupied. 
Her eyes searched into comers ; went dreamily in wandering 
glances along the very floors, as if always looking vaguely 
for what was lost. 

There was scarcely a book in the house that she had not 
run through with fluttering scrutiny. The panel cupboard 
had been ransacked ; only its thorough old workmanship, 
wherein no crack had been left or started, saved it, ap- 
parently from impetuous demolition. She was determined 
that this thing she sought for should be somewhere. The 
thought of it was upon her always. She was secretly sus- 
picious of carpets that had been up and down a dozen times. 
She would have liked to get behind wall paper, and pry 
away the very wainscot. It was like an insanity. Some- 
where, in this old home, lay a lonff-buried secret ; she would 
not be persuaded, for an instant, tnat it had utterly perished. 
Somewhere lay waiting this pax)er that she must find. She 
said little, but it was m her eyes, in her whole expression 
and bearing. 

"You are growing morbid, Say, in this fancy of yours. 
It is almost a monomania." 

" It is laid upon me to do. It presses harder every day. 
The more I fail, the more something seems continually to 
say to me, * You must not give it up.' Aunt Rebecca, I 
cannot help it.*' 

They exchanged these words, without preface, as Say sat 
there in the window, this rainy August afternoon. 

Suddenly, Say started, and turned round. 

" Aunt Becsie ! You have never given me the old letter- 
case itself ! *' 

" No, dear ; because it is quite empty." 

"I have looked in a great many empty places. I must 
look everywhere. I climbed the other day upon the table, 
and felt all along the dusty top of that old chest of drawers. 
I pulled the drawers out, and looked underneath and behind 
them. I have lifted the pictures from against the walls. I 
am always thinking of thin, narrow spaces, where a paper 
might be slipped and hid." 

" Say, this is dreadful ! Have jrou thought what this 
implies 1 Such a paper could be hid in no such place by 
accidents* 

" I cannot help it,'* Say repeated, feebly, like one powerless 
and driven on. 
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Rebecca rose, and moved toward a curious, tall, trian- 
gular cabinet, tnat stood in the corner of the room, between 
the fireplace and the door, leading out into the kitclien- 
chamber. She stood up on a chair, and put her hand over 
the top, behind the quaint carved moulding, and brought 
down a ke^r. 

With this she opened two small upper doors. 

Say watched her eagerly. She had not asked for this, 
because she knew it was the one sacred place which Auut 
Rebecca kept to herself. Here were her letters from her 
dead brother, Ben, written when he was away from home, 
at Winthorpe school. Here were scores of little relics of 
the dear old past, whereof none but she knew the associa- 
tion. Her mother's little ornaments, that had fallen to her 
share, lay here. Here, also, she had put away the old, worn, 
yellow letters of courtship and friendship, that had been 
found in the faded, shapeless letter-case. This lay with 
them, folded into something of its first intended form, and 
tied about neatly with its nbbon-string. But it was empty. 
Aunt Rebecca was very precise ; and its old, bulgy, untidy 
look had annoyed her, among the delicate order of all else. 

She opened the drawer in which these things lay, and 
drew forth the wallet. Say sprang to her side. 

" Don't open it, auntie ! Let me ! " 

" Poor child I When will you give this over ? You pain 
me. Say I" 

" Don't mind me, auntie. If we can only find the truth ! " 

Then, — like some dumb creature that has found a thing 
its instinct treasures, — she turned away, and flitted to her 
corner with it 
' Rebecca busied herself before the opened cabinet again. 

Suddenly, a cry. 

The resistless propensity to think alwavs of " thin, nar- 
row spaces where a paper might be slipped and hid," seized 
instantly the possibihty that lay here. At first sight of 
the frayed slit in the brocaded lining, it swooped upon the 
truth. 

" How strange ! how blind ! " was her inward ejaculation, 
as a tumult of apprehension and certainty rushed over her, 
and an inarticulate cry escaped her lips, as her fingers sought 
nervously and touched upon — something at last ! 

A tremor took her. It was coming. This that she had 
longed for; that she had vowed to compass. The truth 
should come to light. 

She dared not prove it suddenly, — recklessly. It was a 
thing to touch with a prayer. She gathered np the loosened 
folds, and sprang away to her own room with that one, 
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quick, cry, — round through the great kitchen-chamber to the 
dimity-bedroom, where she shut the door, and put the button 
over the latch, and went down by the bedside on her knees. 

The old wallet lay open along the bed. Her head was 
down an instant between her hands. She could not think 
in words. Her heart gave two great springs. 

« O God ! O my mother ! »' 

Then she put her finger back intd the opening. Her pure, 
honest, earnest touch fell where Jane's had fallen last 

She drew the paper forth. 

A tiny thing rolled with it on the white counterpane, — a 
little pin-point of light. 

It flashed over the whole, long mystery, and made it clear, 
horribly clear, to the instant apprehension of the child, bear- 
ing penance here for her mother's old mute sin. 

A recognition and a memory leaped, each to the other, 
striking fire of evidence. 

This particle of precious crystal, the wonderful old ring 
her mother wore when Say had been A child, whose tiny 
gems were placed to spell a word ; the empty setting at the 
end where a diamond had been lost out, ever so long ago, 
she remembered, one summer, when they had been at Hil- 
bury. Cast aside ever since, and lying now in the little 
jewel-case that held her trinkets. Kuby, emerald, garnet, 
amethyst, ruby— the diamond atom gone. 
. That which keeps the delicate links safe in the dead rocks, 
whereby men spell the secrets of old cycles, takes care also 
of all minutest, marvellous, most precarious links whereby 
a knowledge is to com& Nothing is strange or difficult in 
this old world, written all over with frail records, yet un- 
perishin^, of life, and fate, and human deed. 

There is nothing hidden but shall be made manifest when 
once the hour has come. 

She could not rush to proclaim that she had found it 
Fifteen minutes after, she lifted the button from the latch, 
threw back the door, sat down in a chair, and waited. 

Kebecca came, pale and quiet. Say sat there, knowing 
that she^would come. Her earnest eyes lifted themselves 
up and met Eebecca's face with a strange calm in them. 

** Here it is," she said, the paper lying open upon her lap • 
her hands laid, or rather dropped passivdy, across it '' Sena 
for Aunt Prue and Qershom, please." 

She did not offer to give or show it. There was a singu- 
lar still assumption in the young girl of the right and part 
she had in this family event ana crisis. 

•* It concerns us all. Say, you know," said Aunt Eebecca^ 
with a shade of rebuking expectation. 
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'* Yes, auntie," letomed Say, with a look that pleaded to 
have its pain, its unreasonableness even, borne with. '' But 
them most, and me. It is between us first. It must be. 
There is no question withvou. You are honest and true, — 
you and Aunt Joanna. Wait just a little." 

For the child's sake, sitting there with this strange spell 
upon her, Kebecca had patience; setting aside her own 
rightful and grave interest There was a something, also, 
that she could not have disputed if she would. Something 
in the girl's air, strong and authorised ; something in the 
very gravity of this disclosure that was impending. It was 
not a thin^ to be clutched at,— to be pounced upon. There 
is an instmct of decorous order, delaying impulse in the 
monientous arrivals of life. 

Miss Gayworthy went down-stairs and gave a direction. ■ 

G^ershom Vorse had been for the greater part of this in- 
terval of time, since the pleasant spring day when he and 
Blackmere had come home, at the hill farm with his mother. 
He had been up and down between Hilbury and the city, 
and a sea-shore town beyond, where a great ship was build- 
in^ that he was to command. But there had been long 
qmet weeks, such as he might not have again for years, that 
ne had been spending with his mother. Blackmere had 
been here, too, for a while ; but he was like the great am- 
phibia ; he could come up from the deep for a little to live 
and breathe on absolute diy land ; he could not stay long 
without a sniff of the salt sea. Qershom was here now by 
himself, with Cousin Wealthy and his mother. 

Say had seen little of him ; that little under restraint of 
her great grief, as well as of all else that lay between the 
two. But the feeling of his neighbourhood had been a 
strong element in the force that had impelled and possessed 
her in all these weeks of one persistent thought 

If she could only do it now J He might never come back 
again. He might never know. 

It was done. It had come. It lay within her hand. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, a covered waggon drove 
into the yard. 

Rebecca had ffone back to Say, after sending off her mes- 
senger to Wealthy's; but she had not stayed. Say hardly 
heeded her coming in ; she was unlike herself ; she sat there 
saying nothing, apparently feeling nothing of the i)ause that 
ordinarily seems almost to demand speech ; waiting only ; 
holding the refolded paper fast within her hand ; a piJe re- 
solve and expectation on her face. Kebecca would not watch ? 
she asked, no further question; she went away softly, pre- 
sently, and waited also with an anxiety. She saw that ther«' 
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was something beyond the mere finding, and that the child 
would have her way. 

" Send them into the little room, please," Say said, when 
Miss Qayworthy came round and looked in upon her before 
descending to meet Prudence Vorse and her son. 

" Send.'* Rebecca was to wait a little yet even. Truly, 
" standing in her mother's place," the girl seemed suddenly 
to take the elder right upon her. The good lady was halt- 
paiued with a little natural human hurt and jealousy ; but 
she could not expostulate ; there was too real an earnestness 
updn the child. Let it be so. Let her still have her way. 
Qod grant this strange high tension of nerve and will may 
end in nothing worse ! 

The two, Gershom Vorse and his mother, were led into the 
little room. 

" It is Say who wants you. Something has happened, I 
hardly know what ; *' and very much surprised at tneir sum- 
mons and reception, they waited there for the moment, while 
Miss Gayworthy left them, and before Say came in. They 
looked up. wonderingly, as the quiet figure entered and the 

Eale still face confronted them. Say shut the door behind 
er, and the three stood there together by themselves. 

There was nothing in this of preparation for efiect, no 
touch of dramatic climax; it was the still earnestness of a 
hard, imperative necessity for doing, — taxing all power and 
resolve, and leaving no room for thought of what appeared, 
that gave intensity to the little scene, and caused it to shape 
itself. 

** I sent for you. Aunt Prue. I wanted to see you liere, I 
have found sometliing." The voice came dry and changed, 
but her tones were very quiet. 

'' Aunt Prue, Gershom, I am here in my mother^s place, 
to-day, to give you thi^." 

She held the paper out. Old, yellow, it almost bore its 
story on its face. 

Prudence Vorse took it, and Say waited. 

Aunt Prue was fifty-two years old. She drew her spec- 
tacles from her pocket, and put them on. Commonplaces 
come into everything. 

She opened the folds mechanically : and her eye went over 
the lines almost without surprise. Nothing could have so 
surprised, or seized such hold of her, as the look and tojie, 
restrained and simple, yet earnest to such agony, of the girl 
who stood before her waiting — Jane Gair's child. 

What this thing imported to herself, dropped out of sight 
as she discerned it, in view of what it had imported to this 
other. 
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She took her glasses off when she had read ; she took off, 
vdth them, a look that Say had known her face by—a hard 
look of long years. 

She reached the paper to her son, as a thing to be thought 
of presently now. She came stredght over toward where 
Say stood. She would have taken her by the hand. 

** Not yet," cried the girl, with a sudden sharpness. Then, 
with one caught breath, she toned her voice to quietness 
again. 

" That is not all. Aunt Prue, I am here for my mother. 
It must be confessed. It vjas a hiding, and— a lie. Aunt 
Prue, forgive me, for my mother ! " 

Then Rrue took her in her honest arms. Never, even as 
a little child, had she held her so before. She was a Gay- 
worthy. 

Qershom turned away a little ; a red flush swept up over 
his face, and a great heart-throb swelled to his throat. There 
was no lying blood in her, after al]. 

But Say had not come here for a scene. She had never 
thought of herself, or of how they would take it It had all 
been for her motner. She had finished her work, and she 
9iust go. 

" It is all done now," she said, with a low, long sigh, as 
one might who had voluntarily and bravely borne some fear- 
ful pain, ^' I *m so thankful 1 Tell it to Aunt Rebecca." 

Aid, almost before they were quite aware, before Gershom 
had recovered himself, and come to her with his outstretched 
hand, she had withdrawn herself, and gone, in the same still 
pale way that she had come. 

Afterward, Rebecca found her lying on her bed, white, 
motionless, exhausted, peaceful ; like one from whom a tor- 
menting spirit had, at last, gone out. 

Aunt Prue came up and kissed her. silently, before she 
went. At this, two tears swelled up under the half -shut lids, 
and rolled down, softly, over the pure pale cheeks. 

She took this, also, for her motner. 

Perhaps those drops of innocent, tender, loving pain, went 
somehow, in God's mercy, far to purge the sin-stain of a late- 
repentant souL 

All Hilbury came to know it soon ; not the whole, but that 
this paper had been strangely found. All Hilbury wanted 
to know all it could ; and what all Hilbury demanded and 
came to know, the reader has a claim for also. 

This was the paper : — 

^ ■ • . ' -' . 

" I hereby direct that, in the division and disposal, accord* 
ing to any will that I may leave, or otherwise, of whatevtt 
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estate 1 may die possessed of, Pradence Vorse. child of my 
late wife, Rachel,!)^ her former marriage, or her sod^ Ger- 
shorn Vorse, inherit! ns; after her, be counted and considered 
among my heirs, to take sudh share and privilege as would 
so fall to her, or to him through her, if she, the said Prudence 
Vorse. were child of my own Dody. 

"Tnis is my will, to the setting aside of anvthing that 
conflicts herewith, in any writing that I may before have 
made ; but to the altering of nothing else, except that this is 
to take the place of any smaller bequest of mme of former 
date, to the said Prudence, hereby provided for; and I charge 
my heirs, and whomsoever into whose hands this writing 
may fall, to see my will done in this thing. 

" Signed, this night, June 27th, 18 — 

" Benjamin Gaywoethy. 
" In presence of 

Felix Fatebrotheb. 

Hu^DAH Brown. 

Ebenezer Hatch.'' 

They were all honest people. They asked nothing of the 
law. Neither party concerned questioned for an instant 
"whether it would stand." It was the plain will of him 
who had been gone from them so long, solemnly charged 
upon them alL 

The Hartshomes, Miss Gayworthy, Sarah Gair, — ^they 
were to make this thing right 

But nobody, save Sarah Gair herself, knew what it was 
to be for her to do. 

The sale of the house in Selport had been effected. She 
had had letters from Mr Brinley, apprising her that she 
must come to town for the signing of necessary papers, and 
the final settlement of her affairs. Meanwhile she wrote, 
informing him fully of this new posture of things ; begging 
also that the business might be kept, for the present, care< 
fully between her own knowledge and his. 

Hilbury was greatly exercised. Eben and Huldah were 
under solemn promise to Say. It was thought to be pure 
accident or providence, the finding of the momentous writ- 
ing so long concealed; and it was turned over and over, 
in small mouths and minds, as great marvels and pro- 
vidences are. 

Eben and Huldah had their private comparison of im- 
pressions on " the strange way things had worked." 

"A feller can't allers fetch a thing hisself," quoth the 
blunt farmer, " if he 's a witness. But— it gets fetched ! ** 

2a 



CHAPTER XL. 

THBDHS AOAIH. 

BRINLEY knew better,— at least, man- 

fasbion, dealiog ao with, and in the interest 

of, a youns inexperienced woman, hathought 

he did. When Oershom Vorae, coming down 

to Selport, sought h\m , oat and queationed 

> him, he let out, incontinently, til Che cats 

I Say thonght she had ao securely tied in his 

legal and executorial bog by the hard knota 

of confidence and honoar. He humoured her 

in his reply, but he lift«d his keen, practical 

eyebrows very high over her romance of aelf- 

Deggary and magnificent reatitution. All 

right, doubtless, in moral theorr; but moral 

theory was not the only thing with him ; far leas, youthful 

quixotism of generosity. There was also common sense, 

which lay more in his hne. 

Here was a girl with fourteen thousand dollars ; the sale 
of the houae had given her three thousand above the mort- 
gage ; there had been eleven thousand beside, after paying 
all that had been incurred in their year's living and busi- 
ness expenses. All at once she finds herself to be one of 
three persons who are to make np to a fourth a withheld 
inheritance of thirty thousand— everybodv else concerned 
beinjF amply able, she alone forced to render up nearly all 
her Uving. And this must be done quietly, forsooth ■ the 
friends kept ignorant of actual facts, till all should be 
secnrely accomplished I 

Not BO fast, Misa QaJr ! Mr Brinley took the reins very 
quietly into hiia own hands. 

" How will this leave her T"— " With jost abont enongli 
to buy her three or four govms ahd a bonnet, in a year i" 
returned the lawyer to Captain Verse's question. 
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" And she knows this 1" 

'* Humph ! As women generally know such things. 
She's on the high ropes of justice and magnanimities iust 
now ; wants it to be done at once, and kept quiet ; the bon^' 
nets and gowns will come afterwards, somenow. Women 
can*t calculate, especially girls. And of all girls, this one 
more particularly. 

This one ! Jane Gair*s child ! 

Gershom Yorse walked down to the railway station on 
the day when the Hilburv party was expected. They were 
all coming — ^his mother, tne Hsurtshomes, Bebecca, and Say. 
There had been a plan lor coming down since early spring ; 
Jane's arrival, illness, and death had put it by ; now, there 
was all this business to do, and it might as well be all 
transacted together. 

Captain Yorse had engaged comfortable rooms for them 
at a hotel ; he was to meet them on this Tuesday at the 
coming in of the northern train. 

They were strange thoughts he had. sitting there in the 
waiting-room, those twenty minutes oefore the cars were 
due. 

Were there a thought-photograph, it might take curious 
instantaneous views at these momentary meeting-points of 
diverse and incongruous lives. For, after people nave got 
their tickets, and nave asked their questions, and counted 
up their railway wraps and parcels, and find ten minutes 
or so upon their hands, they do think queer thoughts 
about themselves and about each other. 

There was a knot of Selport school-girls going five or six 
mUes home to dinner by a branch train, presently; there 
came in with them all the atmosphere of school-chat and 
young egotism, ignoring all else in the great world but its 
small growing self. There were girls of a different social 
order going out of town to " places," with their bundles and 
tickets held in fast gripe ; of these, the greater part to come 
back, with tumed-up noses, by return trains; there being so 
few first-class " opportunities, with hot and cold water con- 
veniences, and adequate visiting and convival privileges in 
this line of life. There was a bride of three or four hours' 
making, very conscious and important in her fresh, delicate 
travelling dress, and lavender ribbons; there were hard soli- 
tary men on runs of business, with eyes, and noses, and chins 
all sharpened to the business point. There were friends to 
see off friends ; and friends to see friends back again. There 
were innumerable babies. And trains were announced and 
departed ; and people's thoughts were broken off short, and 
there was great gathering up of parcels and shawls at last 
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minutes ; and babies were taken by surprise, as the little 
miserables continually are, being shouldered again, just when 
they had settled comfortably in afms, or subsided, with no 
questions asked, just when the world around had begun to 
be vaguely intelligible and interesting from their temporary 
outlook. Tired mothers gave the last consolidating shake 
and twist, and papas came in in time to put on all the small 
bonnets upside down ; and, through all this, and much more, 
Qershom Vorse waited and thought one thought^ over and 
over, out and out. 

Seventeen years ago a thing had been hidden away; a 
thing that concerned his worldly fortune, which, all this time, 
he had done without All this time he had gone his way un- 
witting of it : and the world, so, had taken a different turn 
with him for life. 

Was it only this paper that had lain hidden ? Was it only 
world! V fortune that stood affected ? What other thing was 
this wnich had come to light with it, whereof he had been 
unknowing, unbelieving also, all these years ? What other 
possible gift of Gkxl that had been so withheld or thrust 
away % 

The truth of a human soul that he would not see ; that a 
falsehood quite outside of it had blinded him to. The love 
of a human heart that had '^ grown up with him in it ; " that 
he had ignored and gone without, half-living; that he would 
not take, when, for a moment, it lay before him ; that, crush- 
ing his own love down, he had wounded sorely, and crushed 
out also ; that shone now to his thought as something afar 
that he might never reach. He — ^the hard man of thirty, 
grown into the thing that he had willed himself, distrustful, 
unsatisfied; ** watching, carping, fault-finding;" with but 
one love and one friendship to keep him human — his mother, 
and the man of harder life than his. 

And now his very honour rose up, shoulder to shoulder 
with his love, that sprang, as it were, from out its grave 
where he had buried it. 

His honour, his pride, that fumed helpless. She had him 
at his mercy. The foot of her nobleness was upon his neck. 
It was useless to resist, to say that he would have nothing of 
this money. It was not she alone who held it Moreover, 
it was not his yet to reject 

They had no right, Prudence Vorse and her son, to refuse 
these other upright consciences a justice to themselves, to 
the memorjr of tneir father, the just man gone. There was 
something in the clear nature of the woman who would not 
take a strawberry unpaid for, and w! o would take her due 
to the value of a cent, which recognised the plain right, and 
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demanded it. wherever it lay— the right to pay, no less than 
to receive a due. It was the concession, more generous often 
than a gift, which one honourable soul must make another. 

So the strong man fought with his thoughts, waiting there, 
seated, regarding absently the life about mm, or pacing rest- 
lessly the now- vacated platform, as the time came and passed 
when the train should nave been there. 

Fifteen minutes behind, then it came thundering in. 

Instantly a crowd and a rush, and a sliouting, and a hurl- 
ing of luggage all over the space where a moment before had 
been almost emptiness ana stillness. In the confusion lie 
held his place, watching ; and, as the crowd resolved itself, 
they emerged from it at last, the little party that belonged 
to him— Gabriel Hartshorne, Joanna, Kebecca, Prudence, 
and Say. 

There was a great hotel coach in waiting. There was a 
porter ready to take checks and transfer luggage. Gkibriel 
took care of his wife and sister ; Qershom haa his mother 
and Say to his share. So they moved on, and went out to- 
gether, after a very hurried greeting and grasp of hands. A 
minute, that had loomed up almost like aUfe to two thoughts 
there, had come, and was over — over, with scarcely a word, 
or other outward thing to mark it, as some of our intensest 
moments are. She had had her hand upon his arm ; he had 
held her close, and she had clung in the crowd and tumult of 
an instant — ^that was all They had been just like any other 
people, as Say had hoped, looking forward to this meeting 
with something of the old questioning and dread ; they 
might be, as Gershom, with a strange new apprehension, was 
beginning to fear they must be. 

'' If he would only treat her and trust her now, as he did 
the rest ! " 

^ If he had not been a fool, she might have been to him 
what the whole world, perhaps, did not hold for him now ! " 

The current of their two lives set together again for a 
while — neither could help that. Both were strangely and 
secretly glad. £oth had felt this point of meeting from 
afar. Yet Gershom was writhing in his man's pride, that 
felt itself stabbed, under this late stinging recognition of a 
thing better than legacy of land or money, lost to him, hid- 
den away, put behind him with his own hand, for years, 
years that had settled all his cheerless life for him. And 
Sa;^ was hoping only to be treated like the rest at last, only 
thmking of this one thing that remained to her to do, this 
act of restitution for her mother's sake, thinking that she 
should stand at last for a moment on tne manifest level of 
this man that had despised her, side by sidci and face to face 
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with bim, and then go contentedly her own wa^r alone. She 
thought even that she had ceased to love him in these long 
Lardyears. 

"There is one way to help it," said Gersbom Vorse to his 
mother, when he hkd ended telling her all that Mr Brinley 
had made known. 

** There is but one thing for you to do," said Prue, looking 
him straight in the eyes, "if you can do it as a man shoulc^ 
and not make it a worse thing than the other.** ^ 

Into the eyes she searched there came a flash. 

" You say it, mother ?" 

" I do say it." said Prudence Vorse, reading the certifica- 
tion of his life-story that she guessed, in that one quick' 
^eam. 

An hour after^ Frue got the rest away. Qabriel and 
Joanna were easily sent off together, and she took Bebecca 
' to her own room on a pretence, and Kept her there with the 
truth; and Qershom Vorse and Sarah Gair were left together 
in the parlour appropriated to the use of this family party. 
Alone together, these two, who had not been so smce the 
moment, five years since, when Say had given him the word 
— God's word— that had come to her in her pain, and they 
had parted. 

Straight to her side, with a purpose in his face, the sailor 
came. She looked up as he stood beside her, and all through 
her this outshining purpose of his quivered and thrilled. 

"I've something to say to you," he said. It sounded 
short and abrupt, and he did not use her name. But there 
was a Bomethmg, not quick and hard, but rather earnest 
and deep, in his tone, and that she caught, and it thrilled 
her the more. 

" Before all this is done, it is more than this will of my 
grandfather's that you have brought to light. You've shown 
me yourself. There's more than money-justice to be done. 
I 've wronged you, in my thinking of you, all my life. I ' ve 
wronged you, and myself ; because — I love you." 

Dead silence. A flush, that came up from her heart, and 
sent great tears into her eyes, lit Sav's face, and went away 
and left it pale again. But she could not, for the moment, 
speak a word. 

"Is it any use— now 1" asked the plain, blunt man, 
humbling himself so^ from his hardness, with that pause 
and that " now." 

She must answer something. 

"Why have you said this— now 1" she parodied, with a 
sudden bitterness of pain, his question. There was joy and 
there was pain in her hearing his words. But pain came 
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uppennost. The joy had been put by so long ! She thought 
that she had ceased to love him with that old utter love in 
those long hard years. 

. "Because,— now,— if you will,— I must have you for my 
wife, Say I" 

It was real, urgent, pleading passion that sent forth these 
words, but it sent them forth after the manner of the man. 

It almost seemed as if he had come — ^at his own time — 
to claim her, who had been his, waiting his time. 

" You are true and generous, be true and generous in this ; 
f or^ve me, and let there be but one right between us.*' 

He wanted this, then! To give her back her money! 
This was why he said it "now." 

Her evil angel stood by and whispered it. 

"I haven't done it to buy your love, Gershom !" she cried, 
in a superb flash. Pride tingled all over her, from her head 
to her feet, and sparkled from her, like a thing overcharged 
with electricity. Whatever other force had been there, it 
was driven out. 

" And my love is not a thing to he bought," the man said 
as superbly. " I have told you honest truth." 

She repented of her bitterness \ her pain smote back with 
double force upon herself alone. 

He had caUed her true and generous, at last. Had she not 
lived and looked for this 1 

But. love? She would be true and generous, at least. 
She tnought that hour of love gone by. It had been too 
long. Hearts miss each other, so, and lives run separate. 
The orbits intersect, but when the second sphere springs 
radiant to the point of meeting, the other has rolled on, 
alone, into a winter chill. 

"I have told you that I love yon. As a man should love 
the woman he asks to be his wife. I never said the word to 
a woman before. Have you no love to give me 1 I do not 
believe it ! " 

In strange, upright, downright fashion this wooer sued, 
making his virgin speech of love. 

It helped her to be outright, too, as women seldom have 
the nerve-courage to be, answering such words of men. 

" You shall have the truth of me, Gershom, as if we two 
stood in heaven. I cannot help what you are to me, what 
you have always been. God has put it mto my life^ Neither 
can you help it. It lies between us, and must ba But — I 
will not be your wife." She said it slow and low, the words 
came hard, but they came clearly. " My husband must not 
have even the memory of a contempt for me. He must not 
have been persuaded or convinced into loving me. Above 
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all, he must never have distrusted me. Gershotn, ^oii 1iav€ 
distrusted me— iny very nature. Yon have despised and 
disbelieved me. If you had any love for me, ^ you fought 
against it, and left me to fight against mine as I might. I 
have made something of it, so that I do not understsuad my- 
self ; a dull, half-murdered thing that will not die^ but that 
cannot be, I think, ever again the old, bright, living love. 
What lies between us must be. We will be at peaoe^ we will 
be friends with each other, but we will not marry.*' 

*^ A blessed peace you give me ! Say, you throw me back 
into my distrust of earth and heaven ! " 

'* If that be possible, you can hardly ever have come out 
of it." 

" You taunt me. Say 1 " 

The pure, grieved spirit loojced forth from her eyes. 

" God knows I do no such, thing. Did I ever taunt you 1 
Should I be likely to do so now ? O Qershom ! I said my 
husband must have faith in me, but more than all, in a 
higher faith he must be strong for me. He must stand 
nearer to God than I ! It was this I meant ; it was this I 
doubted. I could not taunt. I did not" 

He felt that, and his look softened ; his candour did her 
instant justice. 

^ You say true. You never did. It is I that have taunted. 
But you punish. Say ! You show me what you are, and you 
tell me it is too late.'' 

" I don't know what is too late. God will make whatever 
He means of it It is between us. Gershom, as I said. We 
are not like other people to each other. But — I do not 
think — we can be, ever— husband and wife." 

She said it slow and low, as before, as if thinking it out 
It was worse than retaliation, it was worse than a meant 
punishment It was the inevitable result of things ; the 
attitude into which human relations— that will not stand 
still and wait, that can never twice in the same lifetimes be 
precisely the same — had come, by long bearing and pressure, 
and ^ow, imperceptible shif tings, to take between these two. 

He saw, he acknowledged, but he chafed for the moment, 
as men wUl. 

"It must be all, or nothing with us," he said, with an 
angry bitterness. 

" I cannot make it all. , It must be nothing, I suppose, if 
you will have it so, for a while. Afterwards it will be what 
God pleases." 

It was not perversity ; it was not wilful obduracy. It 
was sad acquiescence; it was a resigning herself to more 
'ong waiting \ it was what she could not help, 
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Gershom Vorsc turned from Iter, and went and took his 
lint Tlien he stood still a momeut, and then came back 
ftnd held his Laud out. 

" I won't pretend not to understand or believe you. I do 
both. I see you cannot help it. I am not ill-used. It has 
been my laulL Good-bye. I shan't see you again. I'm 

Sling away on business for the ship, and next week I sail 
r a two years' voyage." 

The next moment the donr closed on this rejected man, 
and his tardy, grand generosity. 

Something, — courage, certainty, mistake, eatnuigemeot, — 
I know not what,— fell away suddenly out of Say's heart, 
and left a great asking, and emptiness, and misery there. 
It is a story of tiireads and thrums ; I told you so befom 

He had forgotten all about the money ; he remembered it 
afterward. 

■' I will never touch a cent of hers. She may put it where 
she likes. It may wait; Mother, we two must make our 
wills." 



CHAPTER XLL 

THE SUNNY CORNER. 

bueineBS weis done. Say had lier wny, ap- 
ently : but they had all thought afterward 
lave theira. to prevent her ever feeling the 
erence. She waa to go back to Hilbury; 
ihe was to live with Aunt Hebecca ; she be- 
longed there ; it waa her natural home. 

But they found, when it came to this, that 
ter way lay further — that it was still marked 
nitely out. 

I was not made to be an idle thing in the 

:ld. You have your work. Aunt Becaie, and 

B for your money. Aunt Joanna has hers. I 

am going to have mine — my work and my money 

— nobod/B else eamine or bequeathing. You might marry, 

or go away, or die, ana then it would oe neither your home 

nor mine. I am going to have a place of my own. 1 can't 

be a nothing. When I die, I mean to leave some sort of a 

little hole in the world." 

Her playfulness waa a cover for an evident determination, 
It overlaid a good deal else also — the aching, and the nskitig, 
and the misery that were in her at sharp times. 

She had already acted, as well as determined. She had 
seen her old friend Mrs Qorham, and set her secretly at work. 
There was a post ready for her as teacher in a large young 
ladies' school By and by she should have a school of her 
own. A career of womanly independence and usefulness 
was before her, and her face was steadfastly set along its 

She had been also to see Mrs Hopeky and Grace. There 
was a third-story room over Grace's, where she could make 
just such another little neat for herself. 
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Sho had gone there knowing; there would be just then no 
opposite eyes to see. Captain Yorse was away upon his 
business for the ship. There was this two years' voyage to 
come. She should be saie there, as she had planned, for that 
time at least ; and the something that was between her and 
Gershom Yorse, while it made her shy of risk of actual encoun- 
ter, now, yet gave a secret contradictory charm to this neigh- 
bourhood of absence, — this nearness to the home that had 
been his. Two years would be a long time. They would 
end in a summer vacation. She should see, meanwhile, how 
it would be. Besides, she could not give up her dream, — and 
Grace.^and the brown bread. 

Ana besides, again, before all this was fully fixed, and the 
two years began, other strange things had happened. 

Seventeen years ago, when our story opened, there had 
been a single night wherein we saw sown the seeds of events, 
— ^mostly in quiet lifetimes, — ^yet that branched forth in their 
results, grasping the half those lives — ^the intenser half, and 
that wnerein they took direction. Now, at this point, in 
these few short weeks, came a crisis and conjuncture again — 
the culmination of much. Gk)d rounds His poems of inter- 
mingled' human histories more artistically, often, than we 
btop to trace. 

On the Sunday afternoon following the day wherein took 
place the interview and parting narrated in the last chapter. 
Bay came round, in the rain, when church was over, to Mrs 
Hopeley's. It was quiet there ; and Grace was helpful, with 
her unconscious, tenaer patience ; and she could not go back 
for all those hours to the hotel parlour. She did not even 
want Aunt Eebecca ; she slipped away from her with a sud- 
den word of excuse. She wanted Grace, and the bread of 
homely, friendly strengthening. 

She came in the rain ; and she entered by the brick alley 
that tunnelled the block half-a-dozen doors below in the side 
street, and led round by a wider one into which it branched, 
to the widow's kitchen door. 

" My feet are damp, and I came round here to dry them 
at your fire. Is Grace at home '{ " 

*' She been home, and up-stairs ; but she 's gone out 
again. Sundav 's her missionary day you know, she 's gone 
down to Craig s Alley, to see Terney Shane. She won't l»e 
long. Sit right up, and put your feet at the oven door." 
And Widow Hopeley placed a white-scoured cricket against 
the faultless black of her tidy little stove. 

" How nice you are here 1 It does look so like Sunday 
rest ! " 

"It is pretty comfortable," said the widow, with a distinct 
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niid ratber dubious sigh, that prolonged and repeated itself, 
as her eyes ran complacently round the shining order of the 
little room. 

'^ You sigh as if it were almost something doleful," said 
Bav. 

" Yes, — well — I 'm apt to be reminded sometimes of the 
louesomeness, sitting here seven years of Sundays, without 
Luke : and — furthermore — I suppose — partly—of the Sun- 
day clutter he used to Ret up. It 's hard to tell after all 
what our sighs are made of, always, or our tears, or our 
prayers, for tliat matter. 

** There never was his likeness for a muss, especially of 
a Sunday, when there was such a good chance to oegin one. 
He was a stiddy man, Luke Was, and went to church pretty 
regular, and always of a morning. But, between times, and 
of afternoons, sich works of necessity as he *d get up ! 
Just you look there, behind the door. There 's one string of 
'em.*' 

Say glanced, somewhat puzzled as to what she was to be- 
hold, and saw a long recora of something written up in blue 
chalk, upon the yellow-washed wall From as high as a 
common arm could reach, down to the wainscot. 

Ist Sunday after Trinity. Bottles. 

2d do. do. do. Cats. 

3d da do. do. Clock. 

And so on, twenty-seven lines of it. 

" Eight years ago, last Trinity, I began, and marked it up, 
for him to see. First time, it was bottles. Washing 'em 
out, to sell, lots of 'em ; all we 'ct gathered, of all sorts, — ^aud 
you 'd have thought we 'd made it a business, — since we 'd 
lived here. Next time it was catching cats. I couldn't 
so much blame him for that They aid youl round the 
alleys, tremengious, especially Sundays. So he contrived 
a trap ; and he was all that day, and half the night, a- 
watching of it, and a-whippin 'em. ^ Then, it was the old 
wooden clock that he took all the insides out of. I knew 
he 'd never get them back again, conformable ; but he 
said he was going to make it keep time. I told him he 'd 
better keep Sunday, and think about eternity. But, how- 
soever, it was the end of time, as far as the clock was 
concerned ; for it never moved nand or pendle-um, of its 
own accord, again. And so it went on. There was twenty- 
seven Sundays after Trinity that year, and there they all are, 
and I 've never washed 'em out ; old sinner as I am, to keep 
my poor man's shortcomings, that the Lord has washed 
out long ago, chalked up against him ! But, howbeit, it 'a 
somehow a thing to remember him by, as nothing else 
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trould be, after all ! And, as you say, the kitchen do look 
tidy ! '' 

And Widow Hopeley ended with another indeterminate 
sigh, in which relief ana tender recollection strove, and relief 
had, finally, rather the better of it. 

It was not precisely what she had come looking for ; but 
it turned, as straws do for us, the current of Say^s thought. 
We do not always get what we reach out for ; but something 
falls to us that works for our want as well A whole quiet 
story of homely, humble living, and love, and petty trial, and 
great loss was in Widow Hopeley's whimsical recital. 

One shadow of her own aid not ouite overcast the whole 
world, as it had done. The world that was full of life, and 
endeavour, and crosses, and simple joys,— with God over all, 
and in aU. 

The smile that had come with the sense of drollness and 
oddity, stayed with a gleam of better things. Widow Hopelev 
was a shrewd woman, and perhaps she meant it, in a second- 
ary Wlay. Say was " brightened up " a little, by a touch that 
never reached the real dall spot upon her heart at all This 
is the way, and these are the tools, with which life handles us. 

She went up to Grace's room with a feeling of a cheer — a 
pleasantness that were somewhere. The nne inner con- 
sciousness that, when we read it, becomes a second sight, was 
stirred, as sensitive nerves are stirred, when over the harsh 
breath of the east comes the first faint sweep of a wind from 
the south — from a summer somewhere — ana coming. 

A gift lay waiting for her,— the gift of a glad and beautiful 
instrumentality. 

She was coming straight to where it lay, and she knew it 
not, but the presentiment of its delight was with her. She 
thought, if she thought at all, that it was all her bit of talk 
with Mistress Hopeley, and the atmosphere of her brightness 
and tidiness, and the daintier brightness she should find with 
Grace. The angels that led her. and knew what they had 
put for her to stumble on, knew oetter. 

She had had a hard task laid on her, a thing to search for 
that was pain and shame to find ; she had accepted it, and 
wrought it out of steadfast intent and purpose ; as if in a 
precise amends for this, a thing she lookea not for, which 
was a joy, and a clearing off of shame,, was waiting to be 
given her to-day. 

Up in Grace's chamber the afternoon sun, that had dropped 
below the fringe of summer rain-clouds, and burnishea for 
himself a golden gallery in the west, poured through aslant ; 
and the plants were green in the windows ; and the Sunday 
rest was upon all, sweeter even than in Mrs Hopelev'a kitchen, 
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that told of toil completecL There was no breath of toil left 
here. The light work of the week was laid away. On the 
little table in the dais window lay a book, with open leaves, 
as Grace had left it when the church-bells rang. jBeside it a 
liffht basket held some ffolden bananas. There was a plate 
of Indian china also, and a fruit-knife. 

It was plain Grace Lowder's opposite neighbour was at 
home. That she looked for Say, also, for wnom the little 
refection had been set out 

Grace, herself, had not vet come. But her fan and her 
raver-book lay upon her bed ; and a thin shawl, that she 
aa changed for some other garment, was thrown there also. 

Say walKed to the dais- window and glanced out between the 
^een. Nothing told her, even vet, but this creeping sense of 
joy and pleasantness^ the thing she was to have to do to-night. 

Over the way, a figure sat behind the out-swung blinds, 
— another friend, watching also, as she did, when Grace 
should come : Gershom's fnend, toa in Gershom's sometimes 
home. She looked furtivelv, and her heart warmed to the 
noble sidlor. of denied, sad life, who was also Gershom'a 
friend, ^a nothing whispered, even yet, of what was so 
near, waiting her chance turn and movement. 

Is anything chance 1 Is it not all preventing and provid'^ 
ing-— a gift and a showing direct ? 

Edwiuxi Blackmere tooE his pipe from his lips, and turned 
full round ; leaning his elbows square upon the sill, with his 
face forth upon the street. Say drew back. She turned 
toward the bed ; she took up, mechanically, the little, worn, 
old prayer-booK, that, by some chance again, she had never 
handled before. Grace had another, she did not always carry 
this to church; she had never brought it to the Sunday 
school It lay commonly with a Bible and a hymn-book, on a 
little bracket-shelf, of Grace's own contrivance, over her bed. 

llie book opened of itself in the middle, wnere the order 
of holy matrimony was set forth ; where, also, at the begin- 
ning of the service, lay folded over, and fastened to the leaf, 
a small written paper. 

Marriage lines. She saw the names that she had never 
seen befora " Hugh Lowder and Grace BUckmere." A date 
of more than thirty years ago, and the name of a little 
English seaport-town. 

She turned the book to the flyleaf, with a strange thrill of 
expectation. 

There was the name repeated,—" Grace Blackmere^" and 
a date still older. 

But, up and down the cover, in a boy's stiff, learning hand 
was another name, " Edward," " Edward," twice repeated. 
And then, m full, " Edward Blackmere." 
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' Again she had brought to light a secret, hidden thln|. 
Faithful in that T^hichwas her own, this which was auothers 
came committed to her ; to her who held in her knowledge 
now the two ends of this broken thread. 

It was clear and sure to her. She knew there had been 
some strange sad story about this man's sister. That he had 
believed a sore ill thing of her ; that he had lost her for long 
years. That Grace Lowder's mother had been an English- 
woman, as was also Widow Hopeley. And now — well it was 
Qod's time that had come ; as had come also in that other 
finding ; and this, too, was given her to do. 

After that moment's thrill and wonder, she took the book 
in her hand, and went straight down-stairs — out at tho 
door, where she saW Grace ten steps off, coming. She did 
not stop to speak or to explain. She let her act prepare her 
friend, and explain itself as it might. She went right over 
the street) and up at that opposite door, full under Black- 
mere's sight and Grace's. 

Grace Lowder looked after her, amazed. Then a sudden 
forefeeling of something coming swept over her also, and 
took her whole heart in a vague storm. She went in, and 
up-stairs, tremblinjf as she went, and stopped short when 
sue reached the middle of her own room, and leaned there 
on her crutch, and waited. 

Say rang old Grossman's beli Blackmere was on the 
stairs already, and came and opened to her. She held her 
hand out to him, — ^the hand that had come '* with a gift 
in it " to his own feeling, years ago, — and her look, lifted 
to his face, shone brighter, tenderer than she knew. His 
loc^ upon her was what she had seen in that old first 
meeting,— gentle and kindly, — a rock warmed and lighted 
in the sunshine. She knew now what more she had seen 
in it then ; what its blind reminder had been. 

" I must come in. I have come to tell you something." 

He was surprised, with such a surprise as the old patriarch 
felt when the angel came to his tent 

She could not say it here, in such a hurry. She let him 
lead her np into that room above. A strange place for her 
to be in, — a strange thing for her to do. But she never 
thought of the strangeness. 

She stood there among Gershom's furnishings, in that 
chamber that was more uke the cabin of a ship, wil^ its 
lamp swinging from the ceiling, and its berth-lixe bed, set 
in against the wall She stood beside the table where his 
maps and papers lay. Blackmere drew for her the arm- 
ehair that she knew was his. But she did not seat herself, 
or pause. 

" It is strange that it should have come to me. But I 'm 
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glad aivd thankful that it was given to me. I have found 
this.- 

She reached him out the little book. 

How things outlast our lives I 

That little, worn, old book ! His childhood came back 
with it. The smell of the old Devonshire woods ; the farm- 
house home in the river valley ; the wild breath and voice 
of the sea, that came up and wooed him at last — when 
bitterness and anger drove him, also, away. The love of his 
dead mother, the " real mother,'* who had '' gone to heaven, 
as the real ones do ;'* the sister ! 

For a moment, the man's body was there, standing before 
Say ; his soul was away ofi^ over the ocean, away back into 
lon^gone years. 

He knew it before he opened it The thought and the 
breath of the old time came with it ; he laid back the cover 
slowly, as one might fold back the door of a tomb. 

His eye fell on the written names. He sat down on a 
chair that was beside him there, never thinking of Say 
standing looking on ; he laid the book upon the tabler, ana 
bis head droofwd over it; tears, wrung up through the 
strong life of the man, along this well-shaft that had 
sounded down suddenly to the sweet springs of his boy- 
hood, ran from his eyes upon it. 

Say turned away. A strong man's tears are sacred. 

Then the memory of the shame, and the anger, and the 
bitterness, came back. He came back, through all the years 
a^in, to this present moment of his life. 

** Where did you get it? — ^What good does it do me 
now ! " 

" I saw this, first," said Say, gently coming back, and 
laying her hand on the book b^de his, and turning, as 
his hold yielded, to that folded paper in the middle, that 
opened as the leaves parted, and showed its old brown 
writing. 

"I found it there— in Grace Lowder's room. She is my 
friend." 

Then she moved away again a little, while he looked 
at it 

'* Do you know what this means that you have brought 
me ?" He spoke after a hushed pause. 

" I think I do." 

'* I think 3rou can't It means the clearing up of a cloud, 
that came with a whirlwind in it, and drove me out upon 
the world, to be what I have been since. It means that my 
sister Grace — whom I did love, though I cursed her— was at 
least an honest woman, as women's honesty is ttdked of in 
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the world. It means that Qod has given me something of 
my own to care for at last. Gk)d ! It means that He whom 
I said was nowhere in the earth, has been in aU my life ; 
and that I know it now." 

No way of writing it can show with what a burst of 
untrained, urgent eloquence, that had in it a great astonish- 
ment of joy, a passion of regret, a rush of grateful tenderness, 
and a grand confession of heart-faith, Edward Blackmere 
spoke these words, or something like them, to Sarah Qair. 

Then, suddenly, a fresh thought smote him. *' I never told 
her my name, because there was a shame upon it It is her 
shame now, and I must tell her ! I believed the worst — 
Qod forgive me — of her mother. What if she should believe 
the worst of me 1** 

*'You know she will not, Mr Blackmere. The worst it 
never true of anybody." 

She spoke as one who knew. She, who came always 
with a gift in her hand for him, held it out, — this grand, 
beautiful human faith, — and he grasped it. 

The human faith came too, the crowning of the heavenly. 
He was ready — the hard, doubting man — ^at last to believe, 
and to be believed in. 

« Where is my little girl 1" 

Oh, how tenderly the rough man said it ! how, with a 
voice of tears, he claimed and took this gift of Gk>d i 

Say led him over, then, and sent him in. 

There were three days before the new ship sailed. In 
those three days^ what a canying over of lovely things 
aicross the way into Qrace Lowder^s little room I Things 
that nobody, not even Qershom Vorse, had known of — 
things that for years had been gathering in that little back 
upper chamber, in locked sea-chests, in old Grossman's 
house, waiting for his little girl sometime, when he should 
dare to give tnem to her, — ^if ever he should, — all sorts of 
women's beautiful appointments, bought out of his hard 
earnings in all sorts of strange, far plac^es where he had been 
since he had first found that there was this one little woman 
in the world that he would like to have a right to think o^ 
and moke glad. Now and then something had gone to her; 
but he had kept buying, and bringing home, and hiding 
away, with a strange instinct, things that he never really 
thought to put into her hands at all. A little delusion <n 
what might be, had embodied itseH so, and so had seemed 
half reaJ. The little love that had crept into his hard life 
had been such an intensity 1 

On Thursday morning, the ship sailed away, 

2b 
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In two years he would come back again ; then they would 
have their little home together. Meantime, white, folded 
messages would go out after him across the water, and find 
him in far ports ; and letters, spicy from hut climes, ship- 
flavoured from long sailing, should come back to her. Ue 
had never had anybody to write to, or get letters from be- 
fore. 

All had resolved itself in those three days. Mrs Hopeley 
—(I have not been able to pause to tell you of her ecstasy at 
this solution of what '' haa been verily her main conunder- 
ment" so long, at the opposite gentleman ^'coming out, 
after all, as handsome as could anyways be expected," with 
a good plain English name of his own, whereby she was to 
have henceforth *' the good of him " as if he had been a tin- 
dipper !) — Mrs Hopeley was to go, then, to one of those 
likely sons of hers that had been long ago so '^ f orard in 
their means," and had gone " forard " ever since ; and Ed- 
ward Blackmere was to hire her house, and come over to the 
sunny corner — to the comer of hia life, where the tardy sun 
had at last crept round. 

The captain 1 There was always to be a place there for 
the captain when he chose to come. • 

It was Widow Hopeley's hour of triumph. Old Cross- 
man's nose was decidedly out of joint 

Say caused it to be kept very quiet that, for these two 
years, first, it was to be her home ; they would end, as she 
had all along said to herself, in the summer vacation. 
There was Mrs Gorham, who had asked that she should come 
to her whenever she could, and liked ; there was Hilbury, 
where she should always go for those joy-days of the year. 
She should be in no one's way. 

But her path tangled itself curiously with his. She felt, 
somehow, that they could never part, and go quite separate 
ways. This goes far to satisfy a woman ; and Say was not 
so sorely sorry as she had been. 

She thought, even yet, that the old utter love was changed 
^that she could not be his wife ; yet she looked, somehow, 
Y^ith a vague expectation for these-two years to end. 

Whatever they were to be, each to the other, in their 
lives, they should be ; she believed in this, and waited. 

Qrace was content and happy ; she had two years to think 
it over in, to get used to it, and to be ready ; she could not 
bear it all at once, or all the tima 
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two years dishearten you f Are they we«ri- 
le bcfurehand ) Have you made up your 
mind to skip them ! I may have to skip 
them in great part too. Yet let tne tefl 
you, that it is the misfortune of readers, 
that they may skip — of books, that they 
must ; that we will not accept an unevent- 
ful interval ; that no life can begot wholly 
'ithin two covers. Yet He who reads patiently 
lie record that He leta us write, does not grow 
leary, nor skip— not even our times of sin ; 
nd ourselves, out of our books, we have to 
wait. We show plainly enough what we 
should do were the whole volume of life in our hands at 
once. But the dull places, and the long placed the places 
where things won't happen, ah, these ore the very ones Qod 
means us most carefully to read. 

There was much in these two years that might not be 
quite wearisome were we to settle down to it. Sarah Qair 
herself, having to settle down to it, found this. There were 
busy, happy days of contact with young, fresh life that ahe 
could help : there were trial days to be. fought bravely 
through ; the old word "elected" was in her heart when 
things were hardest ; there were stanch friends — friends of 
herself, not of her fortunes— who made bright hours for her 
of absolute rest ; there were summer days at Hilbury that 
gave her the elixir of her youth, and made her strong. 

Aunt Frue was kind ; there was no place for mean, unrea- 
sonable resentment in her honest soul ; that recognised truth 
always ; that would have nothing else in itself, or in another. 
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8be bad come to respect Say, and she showed it There was 
more in her simple '* I 'm glad to see yoa. child," than in 
other people's most voluble welcomes ; and, more than all, 
which proved how wholly she took her into her heart at 
last, she read to her bits of G(ershom*s letters, and told her 
all the news of him and of his ship. Not a hint of her 
knowledge of what had been, and been done with, between 
the two. Her native greatness turned itself, wide armed, 
toward this nature that she had found to be also great 

Say grew quietlv, trustfully, hopef ullv content Her love 
for Gershom nad been so mucn a thing bom with and grown 
up with her, that it could not partake of the fear and the 
uneasiness that attach themselves to love grown out of 
chance meetings ; where to part once^ is to be parted from 
utterly. She had ** grown up with him in her heart;" Cousin 
Wealthy had truly said, their lives centred themselves alike ; 
she never dreamed of his finding for himself a new centre ; 
she knew, too profoundly, that thev not onlv could never 
^ be quite like other people to each other/' but that none 
other could fill the place of either. 

I said she was hopeful — hopeful of all good to come, at 
last, to Qershom ; of a clear day that should bum away 
every old mist out of his souL She was content prevailingly 
content ; yet there were hours of self-doubt and queationiBg 
pain, when she misgave whether or not she had done all that 
lay for her to do m righting the old wrong ; the worda of 
Gkrshom, so dear to her recollection in their vindication of 
her truth, — *^ there is more than money-justice to be done,'^ 
her heart took up in his behalf also. The shadow of dis- 
trust and unbelief upon him, which had come so lar^ly 
from that wrone which lay at her dead mother's door, nught 
it not, of right, have been her work to win away 1 Had she 
looked, with a strong enough faith, on her own part, through 
that wnich overlay his real nature, noldingfast to that ima^ 
of him which she knew to be the true apprehension of his 
inward self; the self that should triumph— the glory in Mm 
that should come to be revealed f 

He was very generous ; he made kindly mention of her in 
the words that he sent home ; his calm thoughts were just 
thoughts ; she held him dail^ in honour more and more 

She chmg more and more m her heart, and in little deli- 
cate ways of showing, to his mother, — the stem-judging 
woman that she had been so afraid of as a child. 

When Qershom came he would find her grown very dose 
there in his mothei^ lova 

G^iaoe Lowder^ days dropped by like the sweet quick 
notes ol a song. It would not be long; sot anything was 
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long between two hearts that felt each other and were sure ; 
a matter of leagues and degrees ia nothing to the electric 
wire. There was a great strong love for her in the world ; 
the world was one full jo^; though it all lay between them, 
it was one great throbbing presence; there was no such 
thing as separation in it. 

And by and by the two years were done, and came to their 
end. Two years and five weeks over : they had sailed in 
early August, and now the September days were come. But 
at tne last news, all was well, and they were not yet overdue. 

The time had not quite come for Say's school duties ; but 
she had returned from Hilbury, and was getting settled in 
her new room. The SUnny corner house was ready for its 
coming tenant; Mrs Hopeley*s boxes were packed: her furni- 
ture sent away ; Say's little nest was broken up^ built over ; 
nevertheless, she had had her share of pleasure m the build- 
ing. Grace was like a bird, hopping from perch to perch of 
her pretty ca^e. She had spent the mone^ Blackmere left 
her to make this home with ; spent it, turning it into won^ 
ders of pleasantness and fitness, as only a woman of delicate 
thought and heart can do ; and from bright kitchen to bit 
attic the whole place smiled. 

And then there came a week of rain. 

Dreary, cloudy days at first, misting and glooming ; then 
two days of real tempest. 

And they knew tnat the ship was comins homeward— 
coastward. Grace read the prayer at night for persons at 
sea ; it came to be in her heart all day. 

Say came round in the twilight every day, and picked up 
the little evening paper on the doorstep, that they left there 
for her to bring in ; and they looked to find ships telegraphed. 

How shall I tell you what they did find, one night, at last ? 

The weather was clear again ; people said the line storm 
was over early this year, and vessels had come in^ For 
forty-eight hours the bay had been whiibe with them. 

There was a long list of shipping intelligence. 

There was a long column under the head " Disasters." 

How shall I tell you what they found there ? How five 
little lines of type Quivered at them, like dusky lightning, 
from the page, and blinded their eyes, and smote them to 
the life % 

How, that night. Say stayed on with Grace, and their storm 
came down upon them, and grasped them, and hurled them 
upon the rocks of pain, while the air was full of drowning 
men's voices, and too late prayers to Heaven ) 

There was news of a large vessel driven ashore upon a 
ledge, down, off the eastern coast, and gone to pieces. 
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Dead bodies drifted ashore, ten miles away; and frag- 
ments of wreck found, with a portion of a name. 

" — ^ajestic. Selpo — ." 

*' No doubt the ship Majestic, Vorse, master, of Selport ; 
from Valparaiso, June 24th« All on board must have 
perished.'* 

Say stayed with Qrace that night 

And Qrace, out of her little prayer-book, — ^that had brought 
her^ in strange, long-waited answer to all her faith and rest 
in it, this one, short ioy of her life, that was wrenched away 
from her again, — ^reaa the petition for persons at sea, because 
she could not leave it off as helpless words, even yet, though 
she knew her friend might be alreaffly where there was no 
more sea. 

And then the two lay, sleepless, by each other's side, 
through the long, terrible hours ; their hands clasped ; send- 
ing up, heart by heart, little sobs, and speechless prayers to 
heaven. 

Say thought back — ^how the thoughts will go back in 
moments like these ! — ^and remembered the tame, habitual 
words that she had said for him when his ship was going 
down. She had not really been afraid of the storm for 
him, who had come through so many storms, who was in his 
own new, stout, noble ship. They had been quiet little 
heart-breaths rather, such as go up from all loving souls to 
Him who must care for all continually; else, though there 
be no cloud in the sky, we should also perish. 

"Why did she say such summer words, and so few of 
them ? Why did she not feel the threat of every wave, and 
battle in spirit before Qod with each)" 

Was it too late, even now 1 

'* O Thou to whom the past is present, take the prayer of 
agony I would have prayed, if I had known, and somehow, 
in Tny mysterious power, send answer ! " 

He had gone without her love. Never knowing, — ^she did 
not know herself when she gave him that hard answer that 
she thought true, — what he was, what he had been, what he 
must for ever be to her. If she could but call that moment 
back I 

The hours were not hours. They were the epitome of 
years. They were nameless periods of intensest life. 

People expect to find friends, days after, in the first shock 
of sudden, terrible grief. They have gone by it ages' length. 

At first, the time went by in tears and prayers ; then at 
the daybreak came a deep, strange joy. 

" If it were so I Even if it were I " 

The barrier was dowtf^between them, and for ever. ' 
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The something that would not let them fully understand. 

That inner, real nature of his, — ^it had gone up. The 
hardness, and the mistake, and the doubtiug, — they were 
all beneath the sea. 

Into that unseen world, where souls are, — ^in the body or 
out of the body, — she felt forth with hands of faith ; she 
felt him near. He understood her now. He had found the 
everlasting truth. In his purified, glorified manhood, he 
stood nearer to God now than she ! 

Life had held them sundered ; death had brought them 
Boul to soul. 

This was the rapture of the still sure dawn after the dark* 
ness ; the ecstasy to which grief climbed by those steps that 
were periods of pain. 

But grief must fall back into itself, and climb again and 
again. 

They rose up together, and shut out the daylight ; the 
bright riotous September sun, that came back as if his 
shrouding had cost them nothing. 

The life of the great city woke: wheels crashed by: 
merchandise was carried up and down ; other ships were 
at the wharves, unlading; other sailors had come home: 
it was as if there had been no storm, and no brave vessel 
and no loving hearts had been borne under, and gone down. 

In the broadening, busy day, they could hardly feel it true. 

Night came again, and night thoughts, and certainties of 
suffering. They cried, and prayed, and slepl^. at length, from 
utter weariness. 

In the second morning. Say gave her friend long kisses, 
and went home. 

Aunt Frue came down from the country in the afternoon. 
Sav knew that it would be so. She had the paper always, 
only twelve hours late, up there, in her hillside home ; and 
these tidings would bring her down, at least, nearer to this 
terrible sea^ and the news of it ^ 

The two women met there again in the crowded station. 
They grasped each other^s hands, and never said a word. 

Until Say led Aunt Frue into her own quiet room, and 
turned with arms held out. 

"Aunt Frue, you do believe me now I And I must com- 
fort you ! " 

And Gershom's mother called her '^ child," and held her 
dose. 

• • • *■• • .• 

The last gasps of a south-easterly storm, down on the 
Atlantia A great vessel out of her course, dismasted, 
leaking ; drifting, broadside on, to a lee shore. 
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Twelve men clinging to the wreck; eight washed away 
into the hungry sea, with sails, and ropes, and spars, and 
boats, that had gone, sweep after sweep, crash after cra^. 

In the deck cabin lay tne master, sorely hurt ; the bones 
of his foot and ankle broken by a falling timber, as he helped 
to cut away the mainmast with his own hands. 

Beside him Blackmere, his first oi&cer and friend ; nothing 
to do now but to stand by loyally to the last plank. 

They heard the sound of the great seas as they shattered 
into breakers over the nearing rocks. 

A heaving, as if the soul were going out of her, — ^whidi, 
indeed, it was, — a grinding, a shock that flung them helpless 
across her deck and floors, and the vessel that had had such 
glorious life in her, lay a dead thing, cast up at half tide on 
a cruel outlying ledge. 

Fast by her stem, between two griping crags ; but she 
parted forward and the cargo came out of her. Three more 
men upon the forecastle went down then. 

Nine souls were left upon the fragment of her, and the tid« 
was going out. 

Night, and darkness, and shivering timbers, that might go 
with any shock. But the morning was coming ; and the 
storm, that had done its worst, was dying down, the wind 
was changing, and the tide was going out 

Broad day at last, and the tide upon the turn. Before 
them, the tumultuous ocean, seething after its long scourg- 
ing, and turning its face this way, with death in it. Behind 
the ledge a calmer water, and more than half a mile away, 
showing between wave tops, as they lifted and lowered, a line 
of sandy island beach. 

Men might live to get there. The ship could never last 
that tide out. The sea would sweep clean over the whole 
reef. 

Two men, strong hardy swimmers, lashed themselves to 
planks, and flung themselves off ; to be borne back by the 
fearful under-tow, and dashed, lifeless, among hidden crags. 

High on the topmost pointy the five men left got up a staff 
and a white signal. A boat might, by some wonderfulchance, 
come out to them. All up and down, among those islands 
into whose broad fringe that eastern coast was torn, were 
homes of small sheep-farmers and hardy fishermen. 

Long before noon, the golden sun shone clear in the blue 
heaven. And out tnere, over the dark points of rock, against 
the blue, two brave long-shore men saw the fluttering gleam 
of white. A vessel gone a-ground in the night, and souls 
waiting there to perish ; for the tide was three hours in. 

Help coming. A boat, with men, and ropes, and poles, 
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daring the waters, out of vhicli the wrath had but half sub- 
sided. Climbing and pitching — toiling against the great in- 
coming tide. But the wind Had come out fair from off the 
shore, and they had set up a pole and spread a bit of sail 

Pollock's Ledge ii a great sea mountain, sloping up its gra- 
dual mass from the ocean front, and running abruptly down 
into the water on the shore side, at one point showing a bare 
perpendicular face at ebb. Near up, nere, alongside the 
rocK, buried two-thirds now under the rising tide, knowing 
their one safe approach, the fishermen came ; holding them- 
selves off, at safe distance, against the strong force of recoil- 
ing waves, with their stout boat poles planted against the 

le4^ 

Three men stood by their frail signal-staff Down from 
the wreck, along the broken slippery crest^ dashed, even now, 
with the advance of the coming flood — where, through clefts, 
the water rolled already, clutching with its wavering deadly 
embrace the huge worn body of rock that twice, daily, it 
drew down into its sea grave — ^where the curling breakers, 
bursting nearer, every one, along the crags, might grasp ana 
carry them away in the very face of hope — struggled two 
more, bringing a berth mattress with them, for the captain, 
insensible with the long pain of his broken bones, and the 
harder pain of his proud, brave, sailor heart The boatmen 
flung their ropes, and the quick sailors caught them, and the 
bed was, so, swung over. 

Blackmere, giant of love and musde, came, toilsomely and 
perilously, last of all ; stooping, clinging, hands and feet in 
the creeping water, salt spray m his face ; bracing himself 
with every forward movement, against a possible threaten- 
ing wave-shock, bearing his friend, unconscious, swathed in 
blankets, on his true chivalrous shoulders. 

Theyiastened sling-ropes about the captain's body; they 
watched their time, when the boat, lifted on the surge, swayed 
nearest; they passed him safely. Blackmere's work was 
done — almost. 

Then three seamen swung themselves after — only three. 

"We can't take more. You'll swamp her. We'll come 
back I " 

And the boatmen flung off the ropes, drew in their poles, 
set their oars in the row-locks, and turned their faces towards 
the shore. 

But the sailors knew that there would be no time. • The 
sea was upon theuL The tide was more than four hours in. 

They would have plunged down into the water, after the 
boat, those two left standing there with Blackmere. 

" Hold back !" cried the mate, grasping them by each an 
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nnn. "Will yoa lose ngtit lives instead of tvo? Qod's 
here, as well aa there 1" 

l^er« was an angiy, desperate blow ; the brave maa held 
on : another, and he fell l^k againgt the rock. There was 
ft plunge into the sea ; but the boat, hfted and swung upon 
the tide, had passed over in that moment from their reach ; 
English Ned had saved his friend, the hoy who had once 
saved him. 

He was hurt by that mffianly blow and fall. There was a 
shoulder crippled. He could not swim for it now, were it 
Dot even a hopeless thing to try. 

It he must bo, he would go with the ship, with what was 
left of her. He crept down, and up again, through the clefts 
of crag and the dashing water as he had come. He went 
back— tbe last inan, alone— to face hia death. He climb^ 
upon the trembling timbers, lying even with the topmost 
rocks, over which tine sea, returned to find its prey, began 
to break, with every burst that came more eager than the 
rest 

He held fast while he could hold. 

He had one thought, with a long pang in it. 

"Myfittlegirl!'^ 

And then came Peace. 

Till, in the seeming pitiless black wall of water that rose 
np at last, with gathered, towering bulk, above and toward 
him, he saw, as in tbe last extreme souls only see, a love 
and pity bending in the might that smote. A still, small 
voice, within thenar, spoke a triumphant word to him — 
" elected ! ° 

And, on the seaward sweep of that backward thundering 
wave, a great, brave, believing soul went forth to Ood. 

A strong thread, holding fast to many hearts, was— broken. 

lioosed from earth, and drifted out to the Unseen. 

Upon such lines hearts follow, and find heaven. 





CHAPTER XUIL 

LAST, BUT NOT FXNAlb 

TINT PRXJE had not come down to sit and grieve, 
and wait for certainty of ill to come to her. 
"Pollock's Reef. And the news came 
by telegraph from Landhaven. I 'm going 
to Landhaven to-morrow morning; and 
from there, as near to Pollock's Reef, 
wherever it is, as I can get." 

A longing hesitancy came into Say's 
face. 

"Of course," said Aunt Prue, reading it. 
" You, too, child : your heart *b there j— why 
should you act a lie ? " 
And Bay was glad and not ashamed to be 
read through, and to be made welcome so. 

At Landhaven they got more news. The blessed news of 
life, at least. For a little only, perhaps. There was terrible 
injury and danger. 

They thought that he would die. Say looked for nothing 
else. But if she could only take back that word of hers, so 
false as she felt it now ! If she could only give him ner 
love at last, to go from life with ! If she could but cancel 
that sharpest a^ony before the tide of her grief surged back 
upon her I 

If there were a chance given her ! What had the two 
years done with that love of his, and his stern, strong 
nature. 

Two days after their first meeting. Prudence Vorse and 
the " child " were together in the little fishing village of 
Wyacumsett, ten miles below the place of shipwreck ; where 
the bodies and the drifting timbers had come ashore, and 
where Gershom Vorse lay, with his shattered limb, and the 
sore anguish at his heart 
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Back, out of strange confusion and wild dreams. Back, 
throuen a dreamless void and horrible pause. Groping back 
into the world of life agaiii ; feeling, one bv one, after the 
old fibres of mysterious association and relation, whereby, 
in delicate poise, identity swung, — somewhere ! Back, out 
of emptiness ; the atoms of consciousness regathered ; the 
Boul, in short, come again into its body. 

'* Say !" It was his first word. How did he know that 
she was there ? 

" I 've been — a naked soul. I Ve been out — into nowhere. 
Thank God — ^for here again 1 *' 

He had been under the e£fect of ether. They had ampu- 
tated his left foot'. 

**How did I know that you were here?" He asked the 
question himself now. 

** I felt you as I came back through the darkness. It was 
the first I knew that I was coming. It seemed to bring me 
back again — ^back to my place among created things." 

He spoke dreamiljr; words, perhaps, that would have 
waited, nad the restrictions of a full consciousness been 
upon htm. But it was the truth that came. 
' "Gershom!" 

She could only speak his name after alL She could only 
put her hand in his, and hold fast by him, as if so she would 
hold him to the world, and to her love. The tone and the 
touch said all. A grasp, and a look lifted up at her, in 
which the soul flashed full to its presence-chamber, an- 
swered her. It was right between them, though it should 
be only at the end. 

Clear recollection, as it came back, sent his thoughts, a 
moment after, to tne live point of pain. A great groan 
surged up from the depth of his being. 

"O mother! O Say !—Blackmere !— The noblest soul I 
ever knew has gone out of the world 1 " 

And for days after he scarcely spoke again. 

They kept him quiet. If they had known the sort of quiet 
that it was] 

He lajr there, doing double battle ; his life fighting for 
itself against bodily outrage \ his love against its loss. 

Secretly waging a deeper, more interior strife than either, 
that none else knew ; the truth that had come close to him. 
in an awful new experience, — ^a something different from all 
experience of conscious, self-governed life, — measuring itself 
with old doubts ; resolving, slowly, old problems of obscu- 
rity ; working out a way for him — a strange imd special way 
— toward the light. 

He had trembled almost out of life — the strong man who 
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had never felt physical helplessness, or any brain bewilder- 
ment befora In that mvsterious anflesthesia^ he had left 
sense and certainty behind him, and flattered, a naked souL 
into the void. He had barely, it seemed to hiin, fluttered 
back. What was it ? He lav there, and tried to sif t, from 
among fearfol impressions, what it had been. 

Davs after, at a moment when Say sat alone hj his bed- 
side, he spoke something of it out ; — in words different from 
any she had heard from him before — ^words great and full, 
with a great pondering. 

*^ Back again. Back to my place, Say ! I know some- 
thing about it now. I know what death may be. I know 
what madness may be. I 've let go the little anchorage we 
call our life, and drifted out into the great emptiness that 
lies round it. Qoing out of one*8 self is an awful thing ! 
^e danger and the pain, — everything elscL — ^was nothing to 
that I I have laid nere, and thought ot it till it seems, 
sometimes, as if a very little would make ipe let go again, 
and drift away. What is it that we hold by 9 A few Tittle 
outside appearances that hedge ua in. Things round us that 
we see, and hear, and touch. When we lose these and, go 
ofi^ is there nothing, any more ) Say ! I seemed to leave 
all these : they jumbled up together, and fell away ; and I 
went out-out— where there was nothing 1 

^ There was nothing, and there was everything. It was 
not se& nor wind, nor fire; but it was the possibility oi 
them alL The world snapped like a bnbble^ and went out 
There was an emptiness, a seething; as if awful f(Mrcee 
might break loose, and take no law, periiaps ! As if all 
things were resolved ; and what had made life and safety, 
xni^t make anything, and wild confusion, terror, pain. I 
cannot tell you. Say. My words seem wild ; but no words 
could be strong enou^, or wild enough, to speak it. Doea 
not the Bible say somethinf^ about the 'secret chambers of 
the Most High ) ' I feel as if I had been taken in there. Say!" 

''I lie here, and think — of Blackmere, my friend — oh, 
my friend I The noble, noble fellow, who ^ve his life for 
me t And I wonder if soda go out into th]& when they go 
whollv cmt of life 1" 

^"£ven in the valley and the shadow of death, I will fear 
BO evil, for Thou art with me ; Thy rod and Thy stafij they 
oomfort me! When thou passest through the waters^ I 
will be with thee: and the nvercL they ahall not ovecflow 

Say could answer nothingbut this. 
''I cannot find it. Say 1 There was noe^m^ thore I" This 
was aU, for long, that Qershom anawered bai^k. 
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And other days again went by. 

And they had other talk— Qershom, and his mother, and 
Say — of the storm, and the wreck, and the saving of those 
four men only, out of all the great ship's company ; pf what 
they could easily fill out, from the facts known, and their 
own larger knowledge of the man, of Blackmere's heroism 
and fate; of his *Mittle girl" — ^to whom Say wrote every 
day — ^from whom came such sweet, sad, submissive an- 
swers—who should be their care now. Qershom wanted 
his mother to take her home to Hilbury. There was money 
for her — all Blackmere's saving& Gershom almost wished 
there had been nothing, that he might provide for her ; that 
he might have this at least to do for his friend. But they 
would. never lose her out from among themselves. They 
would give her love, and home, and cherishing, for his sake. 

And through and under it all — all tender, almost remorse- 
ful sorrow and reverent memory — ^through all bodily pain, 
and slow convalescence, and thoughts of himself and his 
future — and even the love of his me, borne back upon hinv 
80, and whispering an unsyllabled promise in the midst of 
all — through everything wrought still, incessantly, the deep, 
spirit-lesson God in His own way was teaching Gershom Vorse. 

He had to sound the very depths. He had to feel what 
death and the grave might be ; what the viewless forces 
were that worked about his puny life. - He was ^ven an 
awful, wordless revelation of wreck and horror that were 
possible. For some mysterious instants, he had been taken 
from out the harmonious working and relation of life, and 
thrust — a faint, trembling point of consciousness — ^into the 
elemental waste. He had felt the pregnant void, from which 
life might, or might not, according to some Unknown Will, 
be born. He had touched unfirmamented space, where 
seethed the unshaped principles of things, that, leaping to 
an equilibrium, might coruscate in worlds; that worlds, 
with one electric flash, mi^ht crumble to again. 

It lay in his memory; it came back to him in the nights. 
The physical loss — the mutilation — ^he had sufifered, was 
forgotten in this experience of soul that had come with it 
He thought of his old talk with Say— of the "^ strength of 
the hills;" of the still, solid earth, and the silent gripe that 
holds its atoms; of all that he had that day talked of : the 
fury and riot of elemental and brute force, and of htiman 
passions; of all the horrible clash of Life with unheeding 
Law I and he knew that nothing less than GOD was in ana 
over it all. 

That he had never really doubted. But man 1 And what 
this God would do with lum 7 

He came round so, at last, to the Light. 
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As if he had never seen' it in all hia Ufe before ; it was 
given now, a new and special gift to him. 

One still, flushing?, creeping dawn, he lay, alone with his 
deep thoughts ; and it was given to iiim. 

Christ ! 

It was what He came for, out of the bosom of the Al- 
mighty. It was what He laid His finger on the tempest for. 
What He touched disease and discord for, and set them 
right. What He went down into the grave for, where men 
must go ; and, out of its blank and nothingness, came back, 
in His own glorious, unharmed individuality. 

It was so He saved the world ! 

It was that His words meant that came thronging so. 

'* I am the resurrection and the life. Whoso beiieveth in 
me shall never die.'' 

" In my Father's house are many mansions." 

'* I go to prepare a place for you, that where I am, ye may ' 
be dso." 

" Of all that my Father hath given me, I have lost none ; 
and I will raise them up at the last day.'' 

" Say, tell me the words of the Creed that you used to say 
on Sundays when you were a little girl." 

And Say repeated to him the grand apostolic Confession 
of Faith. 

**I believe," he said, solemnly repeating, when she had 
ended, in that full, manly tone that had never been afraid to 
utter a belief—" I believe in God the Father Almightv, and in 
His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who was crucified, dead, and 
buried, and who rose from the dead ; 1 hdieve in the Holy 
Qhost, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection from the dead, and the life everlasting 1 " 

There was a deep silence between the two. 

" Thank God! Maimed, I have entered into life !" 

It was only a whisper, with a hand over the face, and the 
face turned toward the pillow ; but Say heard it. 

Maimed, heart and body; yet by divine paradox, a man 
made whole. 

What more is there to tellf 

He had come nearer at last to God, as she had said, 
through his fiercet pain, and loss, and wrestling, than even 
she. 

They could not help what they were to each other ; it 
came to be as it was meant. 
" Will you take me after all. Say, as I am ? " 
And she took him as he was, not in his first young achieve- 
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ment^ when she had craved to be nearest to him ; when she 
had longed to say, " I had the dream of it with you, Qershie : 
I knew that you would do it ; it is done ;" — not in the full 

Eride of his successful manhood, nor when she had just proved 
erself to him, and he had owned her truth ; — not m any 
way according to any hope or longing that was past ; — in no 
moment of triumph, or of surprise, for him or her ; — ^in no 
climax of a common love-story ; — but in quiet acknowledg- 
ment of the truth that lay between them after lUl, and as he 
was ; under misfortune, his life crippled in its activity, but 
his soul whole ; — ^years gone by that' might have been years 
of a young joy, a fresh unthinking love ; — ^years come, with 
grief that was dearer than delight, with memories as holy 
and as heart-grasping as their hopes. 

There came to be a h<mie again at the Old Farm ; and the 
wide house was f ulL 

And Qrace ) She was there with them ; Aunt Rebecca 
and she, with their sweety denied lives, were tiie embodied 
peace and serenity of it. 

"The whole great earth was warm and close to me," Grace 
Lowder said, " because there was this love in it for me ; and 
now all heaven is warm and close, because the love is there.** 

My story does not end as vou would have it 7 It does not 
ehd at alL We make an end of our tellings, but the stories 
of life go on. You may stop at a pain, or at a pleasniB ; it 
is all the same : the threads run on, and out of sight 

I know there has been more of waiting here than of fulfil- 
ment; that not one life of all that are uterwoven in these 
pages achieves a perfect earthlv destiny ; that in all, first or 
last, there is something missed or failed of ; that each may 
seem, in part, defrauded ; that the web is not woven without 
flaw or break; and finished with a hard, sharp selvage- Is 
any in this mortal weaving? 

At the best, there is always more warp than woof. The 
tissue falls from out the loom at last^ fringed with the thvums 
of unfulfilled, procrastinated hopes. The threads float £orth 
into the infinite. 

Not yet ; but surely shall an hour come when the pattern 
shall be made complete ; when every filament unwett shall 
be gathered from its aimlessness or its entanglement, joined 
to its own appointed fibre of immortal life, and woven inta 
the one great golden web of joy I 
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